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*<Tt will flourish, if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers, and men of science 
in different parts of Asza, will commit their observations to writing, and send them to 


the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. It will languish, if such communications shall be long 
intermitted ; and it will die away, if they shall entirely cease.” SIR WM. JONEs. 
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Clerk, Colonel Malcolm G. Hurope. 

Cockburn, John, Asst. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 
Karwi, Banda, N.-W. P. 


Cal- 


.| Collett, Brigadier General, Henry, c. B, F. L. 8, 


Shillong, Assam. 

Colville, William Brown. Calcutta. 

Condenhove, Count H., Attaché Austro-Hungarian 
Legation. Constantinople. | 

Connan, William, ¢c. £., Public Works Department. 
Calcutta. 

Hngland. 

Cotes, Everard Charles, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Crawfurd, James, B A. ©. 8., Barrister-at-Law, 
Offg. District and Sessions Judge. Hughiv. 

Criper, William Risdon, F. 0. §., F. I. ¢., A, RB. S. M. 
Kasupur. 

Croft, The Hon. Sir A. W., K. c. 1. &., mM. A., Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta. 

Crombie, Alexander, mM. p., Surgeon Major, Presi- 
dency General Hospital. Calcutta. 

Crooke, William, B. a., 0. s., Magistrate and Col- 

lector. Mirzapur. 


vi 


Date of Election. | | 


1873 Aug. 6.| R. | Cunningham, David Douglas, Surgeon-Major. Ho- 
norary Surgeon to the Viceroy. Calcutta. 


1873 Dec. 3.|N.R.| Dames, Mansel Longworth, c. s., Asst. Commis- 
sioner. Dera Ghazi Khan. 

1877 June 6.|N.R.| Darbhanga, Sir Luchmessur Sing, Bahadur, 

K.¢.1. E., Maharaja of. Darbhanga. 

1865 June 7.|N.R.| Das, Raja Jaykrishna, Bahadur, c. s.1. Bzajnor. ; 

1879 April 7. | N.R.| Das, Ram Saran, mM. A., Secy., Oudh Commercial 

Bank, Limited. Fyzabad, Oudh. 





1885 May 6.|N.R.| Dé, Raja Baikuntanath, Bahadur. Balasore. 
1883 May N.R.| Delawar Hosaen Ahmed, Meerza. Gia. 
1862 May N.R.| Dhanapati Siugh Dughar, Rai Bahadur. <Azimganyj. 


1 

7 , 
1877 July 4.| R. | Diler Jang, Nawab Syad Ashgar Ali, Khan Baha- 
dur, c.s.1. Calcutta. 
1890 July 2.| R. | Donaldson, P. Calcutta. 
1886 June 2.| R. | Doyle, Patrick, C.E., F.G.8.,M. R.A. 8. Calcutta. 
1887 Nov. 2.|N.R.| Driver, Walter Henry Parker. Ranchi, Lohardugga. 
1889 Jan. 2.|N.R. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, Lebong Tea Company. Dar- 
jeeling. 

5. | N.R. Duthie. J. F., Director, Government Botanical 

Survey, Northern India. Saharanpur. 
1877 Aug.30. | N.R.| Dutt, Kedarnath, Depy. rags Cuttack. 
1890 Sept. 25| N.R.| Dutt, Romesh Chunder, B. 0. Barrister at-Law, 
Middle Temple, Magistrate one Collscs Dinaj- 


pur. 


1879 Feb. 








1870 Mar. 9. |L.M.| Edinburgh, H. R. H. The Duke of. Hurope. 

1871 Dec. 2.|N.R.| Eliot, J., um. a., Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. 
of India. Simla. 

1886 Jan. 6.| R. | Elson, Samuel R. Bengal Pilot Service. Calcutta. 

1876 Jan. 5. non Feistmantel, Ottokar, mM. p. Hurope. 

1879 July 2. eats M. c. s., Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 
Calcutta. | 


1886 April 7. : R. Fleet, John Faithfull, o. 1. £.,¢.s. Bijapur, Bombay. 
1876 July 5.|N.R.| Foulkes, The Rev. Thos., F. L. s., M. R. A. S., F. RB. G. 8. 
Salem, Madras Presidency. 

1880 April 7. |N.R.| Gajapati, Ananda Ram, kK. c. 1. £., Raja of Viziana- 

gram. Vizianagram. 
Gamble, J. S., mu. a., Conservator of Forests. Dehra 
Din. 
‘Gastrell, General James Eardley. Hurope. 
Gay, E., M. A., ¥. R.A. 8S. Hurope. 
Ghose, Jogendrachandra, M. a., B. L. Calcutta. 
Ghose, Manmohan. Calcutta. 


1873 Dec. 3.|N.R. 


1859 Aug. 3. | LM. 
1867 Dec. 4.) A. 
1889 Jan. 2.| R. 
1883 Aug. 30.| R. 


1869 Sept. 1. Fisher, John Hadden, ¢. 8s. Hurope. 
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1867 Aug. 7. 








Vil 


Ghosha, Bhupendra Sri. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Pratapchandra, B. 4. Calcutta. 

Giles, George, M. J., M. B., F. R. c. 8., Civil Medical 
Officer, Lawrence Military Asylum. Sanawar. 

.| Gimlette, George Hart Desmond, Surgeon, Bengal 
Medical Service, M. D., M. CH., M. RB. 0. S., L. 8. A. 
Goona Political Agency. Central India. 

Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H.H., F.r.8., F.z.8., 
F.R. G. 8S. Hurope. 

Goethals, s. 3.. The Most Rev. Dr. Paul, Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta. 

Golam Sarwar, Maulavi. Calcutta. 

Gosdin, Hem Chunder. Calcutta. 

Grierson, George Abraham, c.s. Gya. 

Griesbach, C. L., ¢. 1. £., F. G. s., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Growse, Frederick Salmon, ¢. I. E., M. A., c. s., Mag- 
istrate and Collector. Farukhabad, N.-W. P. 

.| Gupta, Asutosh, co. s., Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector. Mymensing. 

Gupta, Rajanikanta. Calcutta. 


Hamilton, Rev. Walter A., Chaplain, Bengal Estab- 
lishment. Hurope. 

Harding, Francis Henry, B. A., c. 8. Hurope. 

Heilgers, Robert Philip, Consul for H. I. M. the 
Emperor of Austria and Hungary, Knight of the 
Imperial Order of the Iron Crown, Commandeur 
Ordre Impériale de Medjidié, F. R. Gd. s., FR. 8.8. 
Caleutta. 

.{ Hendley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein, ¢. 1. z. 
Jeypore. 

Hickson, F.G. Caleutta. 

Hoernle, A. F. R., px. D., Principal of the Cal- 
cutta Madrasa. Hurope. 

Hoey, W., ¢. 8s. Banda. 

Hogg, Alexander. Hurope. 

Hooper, John, co. s., Settlement Officer. Basti, 

N.-W. P. 

.| Houstoun, G. L., F. G. 8. Hurope. 

Howell, Mortimer Sloper, ¢.8., ¢.1.£. Shahjahanpur. 

Hughes, G., c.8., Deputy Commisssioner. Ludhiana. 

Hughes, T. W. H., a... 8. M., F. G. s., Superinten- 
dent, Geological Survey of India. 

Hume, Allan Octavian, ¢. B., ¢. s. Simla. 

Hussein, Syud, B. A., Secy. to Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Council. Hyderabad. 

Hyde, Rev. Henry Barry, m. A., Bengal Ecclesiatical 
Establishment. Calcutta. 


Date of Election. 


1872 Dec. 


1866 Mar. 
1884 May 


1880 Dec. 
1869 Aug. 


1879 Mar. 
1881 Feb. 
1889 Mar. 
1873 Dec. 


1882 Mar. 
1874 Dec. 


1884 Nov. 


1867 Dec. 


1881 Mar. 
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1862 Jan. 15. 


1889 Mar. 


6. 


1890 April 2. 


1889 July 
1887 May 


3. 
4, 


1877 Sep. 27. 


1889 Mar. 


1889 Nov. 
1881 Mayr. 


1888 Feb. 
1880 July 
1889 Feb. 


1886 Sep. 


SS 


N.R. 


FM. 
N.R. 


ou D> 


N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 
L.M. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 





_ skrit in Harvard College. 


| Luson, Hewling, ¢. s., 


Vill 





Ibbetson, Denzil Charles Jelf, c. s. Deputy Com- 
missioner. Gujranwala, Panjab. 

Irvine, William c. s. Hurope. | 

Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. Murshedabad. 

Jackson, William Grierson, 0. 8s. Hwrope. 

Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Prince. 
Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

Jarrett, Lt.-Col. H. S., B. 8. 0, Secy. to the Board 
of Hxaminers. Calcutta. 


Jenkins, Major Thomas Morris, m. s. ¢. Deputy 
Commissioner. Tavoy. 
Jobbins, William Henry, Principal, Government 


School of Art. Odalcutta. 


Johore, H. H. the Maharaja of, x. 0.58.1. New 
Johore, Singapore. 

Kennedy, Pringle, M. a. Mozufferpur. 

Khuda Baksh, Khan Bahadur, Maulavi. Bankipur. 

Kitts, Hustace John, co. s. Moradabad. | 

King, Brigade Surgeon G. 0.1. &., M. B, F. L. &., 


Supdt., Royal Botanic Garden. Sibpur. 

King, Lucas White, B.A., LL. B., 0. s., Deputy Com- 
raissioner. Dehra Ismail Khan. 

King, W., B. 4., D. sc., Director, aie Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Khunnah, Jaganath. Oalcutta. 

Lake, Philip, B. 4., (Cantab.), Geological Survey of 
India. 

Lal, Pandit Brij Bukhan. 
ment. Kurnal, Punjab. 
Lanman, Charles R. Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Oriental Society, Professor of San- 
Oambridge, Mass. U. 


Public Works Depart- 


S. America. 

La Touche, James John Digges, B. A., 0. 8., Collector 
and Magistrate. Aligarh. 

La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m. a. Deputy 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Lee, W. A. Oalcutta. 

Lee, J. Bridges, M. A, BF. G..3., 8. Geen gamn 
Barrister-at-Law. Lahore. . 

Lee, William Herbert, c. 8. Sylhet. 

Lewis, Rev. Arthur, B. A. Hurope. 

Little, C., M. A,, Bengal Education Depatandel 
Calcutta. 

Under Secretary. Goverr.. 


ment of Bengal. Oalewtta. 


Date of Election, 


1869 July 7. 
1870 April 7. 
1884 Dec. 3. 
1868 Dec. 2. 
1879 Feb. 5. 
1848 April 5. 
1873 Dec. 3. 
1880 May 5. 


1881 July 6. 
1886 Jan. 6. 


1882 Aug. 2 


1888 July 4. 


1867 April 3. 
1889 Jan. 2. 
1869 Sept. 1. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1869 July 7. 


1886 Aug. 26, 


1860 Mar. 
1886 Mar. ° 
1884 Nov. 


1871 Sept. 


1884 Sept. 
1870 July 


1874 May 
1856 Mar. 
1890 Dee. 


1876 Dee. 
1886 May 
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L.M. 
N.R. 
N.R. 
N.R. 
L.M. 
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.| Mitra, Varana Charana. Joint Magistrate. 
.| Mockler, Col. H., Political Agent. 


1x 





Lyall, Charles James, B. A., ¢. 8., Secretary Govern- 
ment of India, H. D. ished 
Lyman, B. Smith. Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8., America. 


McCabe, R. B., ¢. s., Deputy Commissioner. 
Assam. 

Macauliffe, Michael, B. A., 0. 8., Divisional Judge. 
Sialkot. 

Macgregor, Lieut.-Col. C. R., F. RB. G. 8., Ist Bur- 
ma Infantry. Mandalay. 

Maclagan, General Robert, 8. E., LL. D., F. B. 8. E., 


Tezpur, 


F.R. G. 8. Hurope. 
MacLeod, Kenneth, m. p., Brigade Surgeon. Oal- 
cutta. | 
.| MacLeod, Roderick Henry, c. s. Asst. Magte. 
Kasia, Gorakpur, N.-W. P. 
Mahomed Firukh Shah, Prince. Oalcutta. 


Mahomed Latif Khan, Sayyid, Khan Bahadur. 
Jhang. Panjab. 


Mahomed Yusoof, Hon. Maulavi. Calcutta. 


.| Mahomed Zainool Abideen Khan Bahadur Feroze 


Jung, Nawab Syud (Nizamut Family). Murshed- 
abad. 

Mainwaring, Lieutenant-General George Byres, s. ¢. 
Serampur. 

Maliah, Kumar Rameswar. 

Mallik, Yadulal. Calcutta. 

Mann, John, mw. A. Bengal Education Department. 
Hnghli. 


Calcutta. 


.| Markham, Alexander Macaulay, ¢. s., F. BG 8, 


Divisional Judge. Meerut. 


.| Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, sg. ¢., Political Agent. 


Bhopawar. 


Medlicott, H. B., M.A, FR. S., FG. 8. Hngland. 


.| Mehta, Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy. Calcutta. 


Middlemiss, C.S., A. B., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 

Colonel 8S. B., Bo. 8s. «., 
Oodeypur. 

Miles, William Harry. Calcutta. 

Miller, A. B.,8.A., Barrister-at-Law, Official Trustee. 
Calcutta. 


Political Agent. 


.| Minchin, F. J. V. Aska, Ganjam. 


Calcutta. 
Begu- 


Mitra, Raja Rajendralala, uu. D, ¢. I. E. 


serat, Monghyr. 

Muscat. 

Molesworth, Capt. EH. H. Commandant, Police Levy, 
Debrugarh. Hurope. 
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Date of sale 


1881 May 4, | A. | Molloy, Lieut.-Col. Edward, 5th Goorkhas. Hurope. 

1864 Nov. 2.|N.R.| Muir, J. W., m. a., c. 8. Azimgarh. 

1879 May 7.) R. Mukerjea, Bhudeva, G.1.8. Calcutta. 

1867 Mar. 6.| R. | Mukerjea, Rajé, The Hon. Pearimohan, ¢. 8. I., M. A. 
Uttarpara. 

1885 July 1.| R. | Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, Sanskrit College. 

_ Calcutta. 
1890 July 2.| R. | Mukharji,T.N. Calcutta. | 
1886 May 5.| R. | Mukhopddhydya, Asutosh, M. A., F. BR. A. 8., F. B.S. 2B. 
Calcutta. 
1887 May 4.| R. | Munro, Thomas R., Port Commissioners Depart- 
ment. Calcutta. 

1885 June 3.|N.R.| Naemwoollah, Maulavi, Depy. Magte. Buland- 
shahr. 

1887 June 1.|N.R.} Narain, Réo Govind Réo. Allahabad. 

1876 May 4.|} R. | Nash, ‘A. M., u. a., Inspector of Huropean Schools, 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

1881 Nov. 2.) R. | Nicéville, L. de, r. u. 8. Oaleutta. 

1889 Aug.29, | L.M.| Nimmo, John Duncan. Calcutta. 

1887 April 6.| R. | Noetling, Fritz, Ph. D. Paleontologist to the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1869 July 7.|N.R.| Nursing Rado, A. V., Rao Bahadur, F. RB. A. S. 
Vizagapatam. 

1885 Feb. 4.| R. | Nydyaratna, Pandit pane nea Mahes- 
chandra, 0.1. BE. Calcutta. 

1879 Aug.28, | F.M.| Oldham, Brigade- Surgeon, OC. oF): 9. ian gemees 
Hurope. 

1883 Dec. 1. | N.R.| Oldham, R. D., a. z. s. m., F. a. s., Deputy Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. 

1883 Aug.30. | N.R.| Oliver, Hdw. Emmerson, m.1.¢. 8; Lahore. 

1885 Feb. 4, | N.R.| Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. Burmah. 

1887 July 6.| R. | Oung, Moung Hla, Financial Department, Govern- 
ment of India. Calcutta. 

1880 Aug. 4. | L M.| Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, r. 1. s., Mem- 
ber and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Udai- 
pur. 

1888 Feb. L.M.| Pandit, Hon, Ajodhianath. Allahabad. 

1880 Jan. N.R.| Pargiter, Frederick, E., B. A.,c. 8. Fajshahye. 

1862 May L.M.| Partridge, Samuel Bowen, m. D., Surgeon-Major. 


1873 Aug. 


1888 June 
1865 Sept. 


1 
7 
7 
1871 Dec. 6.|N.R 
6. 
6 
6 


Hurope. 


.| Peal, 8S. H. Sibsagar, Assam. 


Pedler, Alexander, F. ¢. 8., Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College. Caleutta. 

Pennell, Aubray Paeat B.A. ¢c. 8. Burma. 

Peppé, T. F. Tiril Tea Estate. Ranchi, Lohardugga. 


Date of Election. 


1881 aug.25. 


1877 Aug. 
1889 Nov. 
1890 Mar. 


1889 Mar. 
1889 Nov. 


1881 Feb. 


1880 April 7. 
1887 May 4. 


1889 June 5. 


1880 Aug. 4. 
1884 Mar. 5. 
1860 Jan: 3. 


1889 June 5. 


1888 July 4. 
1888 June 6. 
1890 Mar. 5. 
1888 June 6. 
1888 Sep. 27. 
1885 Mar. 4. 


1889 June 5. 
1880 Sep. 80. 
1890 Dec. 3. 
1887 June 1. 
1872 Dec. 4. 


1867 April 3, 


1885 Mar. 4. 
1885 Feb. 4. 
1888 Feb. 1. 


1884 April 2. 


1. | N.R. 
6. | N.R. 
d. | N.R. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
6 
6 
2 


R. 


.|N.R. 
.| NLR. 


.|N.R. 


N.R. 


A. 
R. 


N.R. 


R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 


.| Roy, Kiran Chandra, Zemindar. 


.| Roy, Upendra Chandra, Zemindar. 


.| Sadler, Major J. Hayes, B. 8. ¢. 


Xi 





Percival, Hugh Melvile, mu. a., Professor, Presi- 
dency College. Calcutta. 
Peters, C. T., mM. B., Surgeon Major. 
bay. 


Bijapur, Bom- 


y 
Phillott, Capt. D. C., Adjutant 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 


Dera Ismail Khan. 

Pilcher, Jesse Griggs, Deputy Surgeon General. 
Nagpur. 

Prain, David, M. A., M. B., 1. B.C. 8., 
Royal Botanic Garden. Sibpur. 

Prasad, Hanuman, Raes and Zemindar. Ohunar. 

Prasada, Pandit Jwala, m. A., Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Rat Barelr. 

Prideaux, Colonel William Francis, B. s. ¢., Resident. 
Kashmir. 


Th. oe Bol oe 8. 


Rai, Bipina Chandra, B. Lt. Rannaghat, Nuddea. 
Ray, Prasannakumar, D. Sc., (Lond. and Edin.) 
Professor, Presidency College. Hurope. 


Raye, Brigade Surgeon Daniel O’Connell, mM. p. 
Calcutta. 
Reynolds, Herbert William Ward, c.s. Murzapur. 


Risley, H. H.>3. a:, c.s. | Calcutta. 

Rivett-Carnac, John Henry, o. 1. £., F. 8. A, 0. Sy 
Opium Agent. Chazipur. 

Rowe, F. J., M. a., Bengal Education Department. 
Hurope. 

Narail, Jessore. 

Roy, Kumar Denendro Narayan. Calcutta, 

Roy, Maharaja Girjanath. Dinajpur. 

Roy, Peary Mohun. Calcutta. 

Narail, Jessore. 

Rustomjee, H. M. Calcutta. 


Baroda. 

Sage, H. M., Ex. Engineer, P. W. D. Huwrope. 
Samuells, C. AL Sg BS. Maldah. 

Sandberg, Rev. Graham, Bb. A., Barrister-at- wee 
Inner Temple. Chaplain. Europe. 


Sarasvati, Pandit, Prannath, m. a., B. L. Bho- 
wanipur. 

Sarkar, the Hon. Dr. Mahendralal, .&. Cal- 
cutta. 

Sarvadhikari, Rajkumar, Rai Bahadur. Calcutta. 


Sastri, Pandit Haraprasdd, m. a. Calcutta. 

Sclater, William Lutley, Deputy Superintendent, 
Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Scotland, John Parry, 0. g., Hx. Engineer. 
pur. 


Midna- 





Date of Election, 


1874 July 1. 


1888 Sept.27. 


1886 Mar. 38. 
1885 April 1. 
1885 April 1. 
1879 Jan. 8. 
1879 May 7. 
1888 April 4. 


1882 May 3. 


1878 April 3. 
1887 April 6. 


1889 Nov. 6. 
1884 Sept. 3. 
1882 June 7. 


1890 Sept.25., 


1878 Oct. 4. 
1882 Aug. 2. 
1880 June 2. 
1890 Jan. 1. 
1889 Aug.29. 
1889 Nov. 6. 


1859 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 


1885 Nov. 4. 
1874 June 3. 


1890 April 2. 
1872 July 3. 
1876 Aug. 2. 
1880 Nov. 3. 


1884 Mar. 5. 
1864 Aug.11. 


R. | Scully, Dr. John. Calcutta. 

R. | Sen, Gupta, Kali Prasanna. Calcutta. 
N.R.| Sen, Hiralal, Excise Department, Cya. 
N.R.| Sen, Yadunath. Khurda, Puri. 

R. | Sen, Narendranath. Oalcutta. 

N.R.| Sewell, R., mu. c.g. Madras. 

A. | Sheridan, C. J., 0. 5. Hurope. 

N.R.| Shastri, Haridas Bhattacharya, Sankhya Shastri, - 
mM. A. Director of Public Instruction, Jaypur 
State. Jaypur. 

N.R.; Shyamadas, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj, Private 

‘Secy. to H. H. the Maharaja of Udaipur. Udaipur. 

R. | Simson, A. Calcutta. | 

R. | Simpson, Dr. W. J., Health Officer to the Municipal 

Corporation. Calcutta. 

N.R. | Simpson, Edmund James, L. R. C. P. EL, F. L. P. S. Gy 
L. M.G. B., Civil Surgeon. Rat Barewl. 

R. | Singh, Kumar Indrachandra, of Paikparah. Cal- 

cutta. 

N.R.| Singh, Maharaja Sir Harendra Kishore, kK. ¢, I. BE. 
Bettiah. 

R. | Singh, Kumar Sarat Chandra. Calcutta. 

N.R.| Singh, Raja Lachman. Agra. 

N.R.| Singh, Narain, Raji Ram. Khyrah, Monghyr. 
N.R.| Singh, Thakur Garuradhawaya Prasad, Raja of 
Beswan, Beswan Fort. Aligarh. 

N.R.| Singh, Thakur Soorj Bakhsh, Zemindar. Sitapur, 
Oudh. 

N.R. | Singh, H. H. Prabhunarain, Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Benares. 

N.R.| Singh, Hon. Raja Rameshwara, Bahadur. Dar- 
bhanga. 

‘'R. | Sifha, Balaichand. Calcutta. 

N.R.| Skrefsrud, Rev. L. O., Indian Home Mission to the 
Santhals. Rampur Hat. 

A. |Smith,N. F. F. Hngland. 

N.R.| Smith, Vincent Arthur, c.s., Collector. Mozuffar- 
naghar. 

A. | Solf, Dr. W. H., German Consulate General. Hu- 

rope. 

N.R. Seen Carr, B. ut. Lahore. 

N.R.| St. John, Lieut.-Col. Sir Oliver Beauchamp, B. £., 
K. C. 8. 1., Resident in Mysore and Chief Commis- 
sioner. Coorg. 

A. | Sturt, Lieut. Robert Ramsay Napier, B. 8. ¢c., Panjab 

Frontier Force, Hwrope. 
A. | Swinhoe, Lieut.-Col. C., B. s. c. Huwrope. 
R. | Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 


xu 








Date ove Election. 


1880 ar 3. 


1868 June 3. 
1865 Sept. 6. 


1884 May 5. 
1878 June 5. 


1875 June 2. 
1886 Aug. 4. 
1886 Jan. 6. 
1847 June 2. 
1889 Mar. 6. 
1871 April 5. 
1861 June 9. 
1890 Feb. 5. 


1885 May 6. 
1886 Sep. 30. 
1889 Nov. 6. 


1865 May 


1874 July 


1869 Sept. 


1870 Jan. 
1873 Aug. 


3 
1887 Oct. 6. 
1 


1. 
1880 Feb. 4. 
5 
6 


A. 
KR. 

R. 
N.R. 


N.R. 
N.R. 


Seen eee a 


N.R. 


N.R. 


N.R. 
iN. re. 
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Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. LHngland. 


Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohun, 
Bahadur, kK. ¢. 8.1. Calcutta. 

Tawney, C. H., c. 1. £., M. A., Principal, Presidency 
College. Calcutta. 

Taylor, W. C., Settlement Officer. Khurda. 

Temple, Capt. R. C., s. co. Palace, Mandalay, 
Burma. 

Thibaut, Dr. G., Professor, Muir Central College. 
Allahabad. 

Thomas, Robert Edmond Skyring. Calcutta. 

Thompson, Colonel, W. B., 8B. s.c. Hurope. 


.| Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 


ROA, CO. 8.1, 8.8. 8. Hurope. 

Thuillier, Colonel. H. R., R. u., Surveyor General 
of India. Calcutta. 

Trefftz, Oscar. Hurope. 


Tremlett, James Dyer, M. A. C. 8., Judge, Chief 


Court. Lahore. 


Venis, Arthur, m. a, Former Boden Sanskrit 
scholar, Oxford, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. Professor, Queen’s College. Benares. 
Verdeau, Ivan. Calcutta. 


Waddell, Dr. Laurence Austine, mu. B., Superinten- 
dent of Vaccination. Darjeeling. 

Walsh, J. H. Tull, Indian Medical Service. Gener- 
al Hospital. Calcutta. 

Waterhouse, Col. James, B. 8s. c., Dy. Supdt., Sur- 
vey of India. Calcutta. 

Watson, Lieut. Edward Yerbury, Deputy Assis- 
tant Commissary General. Burma. 

Watt, Dr. George, ¢. 1. £E., Reporter on Economic 
Products. Simla. 

Westland, Hon. James, oc. s. Hurope. 

Wilson, The Hon. Arthur, Judge High Court. 
Oalcutta. 

Wood-Mason, James. Superintendent, Indian Mu- 
seum. Oalcutia. 

Woodthorpe, Col. Robert Gossett, 0. B., RB. E., De- 
puty Quarter-Master-General. Simla. 
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SPHCIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 





Date of Election. 


1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 


1884 Jan. 


1848 Feb. 2. 
1853 April 6. 


1858 July 
1860 Mar. 
1860 Novy. 
1860 Nov. 
1868 Feb. 


1872 May 
1872 June 


1875 Nov. 
1875 Nov. 
1876 April 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1881 Dee. 
1881 Dee. 
1881 Dec. 


1883 Feb. 
1883 Feb. 
1883 Feb. 


15. 





a1 oN ON NNN EEE R WO TO ENNIS 





Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena. 

Charles Meldrum, Hsq., M. a. F.R. 8. Mauritius. 

A. H. Sayce, Esq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Ozford. 

M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. 

Sir Monier Monier- Williams, Knt., K. G.I. B., 0. I. E., M. A., 
D.C. L., LL. D., Boden Prof. of Sanskrit. Ovford. : 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Sir J. D. Hooker, x, .0.)8..L, C..B:jiM. Ds, D. Of Taya ees 
FG. 8. Kew. 

Major-General H. C. Rawlinson, kK. ¢. B., D. ¢. L., F. RB. S., 
London. 


B. H. Hodgson. Hurope. 


Professor Max Miller. Oxford. 
Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 
Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 


Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, RB. B., K. ¢. I. B., 0. 8. 1, 
cC.1.E. Hurope. 

SirG. B.' Airy, K. ¢..B.,.M,A., D.0: Toth. DeaPiese 

Prof. T, H. Huxley, Lu..Ds5 PH..Ds,aage. Sane 
F.L. 8. London. 

Dr. O. Bobtlingk. Leipzig. 

Prof. J. O. Westwood. Oxford. 

Dr. Warner Siemens. Berlin. 


London. 
F, G. S., B. fe Sry 


Prof. H. B. Cowell, p. c. u. Cambridge. 
Dr. A. Giinther, v. p. rg. 8. London. 
Dr. J. Janssen. Paris. 

Prof. H. Milne-Edwards. Paris. 


Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

EK. Renan, Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. E. Helmholtz. 

Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. Ttibingen. 

Sir William Thompson, Knt., uu. D., P. RB. 8., FB. 8. Bs 
Glasgow. 

W. T..Blanford, A. RB. 8..M F,.Ry8., Fog. §..) B RelGeea 
F.Z. 8. London. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, F. 
Dorsetsline. 


ro ees Dwight Whitney. Newhaven, OQonnecticut, 
Us oan. 


Berlin. 


L. §., F.R.G.S. Parkstone, 


KV 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Date of Election, 
1844 Oct. 2.| Macgowan, Dr. J. Hurope. 
1856 July 2.| Kramer, A. von. Alexandria. 
1856 ,, 2.| Porter, Rev. J. Belfast. 
1860 Feb. 1.| Baker, The Rev. H. #. Malabar. 
1861 July 3. | Gosche, Dr. R. Berlin. 
1862 Mar. 3.| Murray, A., Esq. London. 
1866 May 7. | Schlagintweit, Prof. H. von. Berlin. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1874 April 1. | Lafont, Rev. Fr. H., 8.3.0.1. 8. Calcutta. 
1875 Dec. 1. | Bate, Rev. J. D. Allahabad. 

1875 ,, 1.| Maulavf Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Calcutta. 
1882 June 7. | Giles, Herbert, Esq. Lurope. 

1883 Feb. 7.| Rodgers, C.J. Amritsar. 

1884 Aug. 6.| Moore, F., Fr. R. 8., F. L. 8. London. 

1885 Dec. 2.| Fithrer, Dr. A. Lucknow. 

1886 Dec. 1. | Baba Saratchandra Das, c.1. 8. Darjeeling. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of 3 years from the date of a member 
leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have 
been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the List 
of Members. 





The following members will be removed from the next member list 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: 


A. CO. Carlleyle, Hsq. 

H. B. Medlicott, Hsq. 

E. M. Sage, Esq. 

C. J. Sheridan, Esq. 

Colonel W. B. Thompson, B. s. ¢. 
Hon. J. Westland, co. s. 


Se 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1890. 


By ReEtTIREMENT. 


A. F. M. Abdur Rahman. 
H. H, Anderson, Esq. 
v. A. W. Atkinson. 
. R. Bayne, B. A., M. R. 1 
C. Bose. 
J. W. Chambers, Esq. 
Sir J. W. Hdgar,.k. c..1. B., 0. 8. L, Beatie 
Kaliprasanna, Ghosha. 
Rev. J. M. Hamilton. 
A. Macdonald, Esq. 
J. W. Parry, Hsq.,'c. £. 
Lieut. H. W. Petley, &. N., F. BR. CG. 8. 
T’. A, Pope, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Toker, o. B. 


By DErarta. 


Ordinary Members. 


HE. F. T. Atkinson, Esq., c. 1. 5. 

Kumar Isvariprasad Garga. 

Alexander Grant, Esq., M. 1. ¢. E. 

S. A. Hill, Hsq., B. sc., A. B. 8. M., F.C. 8, 
Nanda Kumar Roy. 


Honorary Member. 


Professor Bapu Deva SAstvri. 


By Removat. 


Under Rule 40. 


Dr. J. KE. T. Aitchison, co. 1. &. 

J. Barnett, Esq. 

H. C. Barstow, Hsq., c. s. 

Sir C,H. Barnard, K. ¢.6.1.,70. 4. 

T. F. Bignold, Esq. 

Hon. Sir R. . Egerton, K. C. 8.1, C. I. B., C. 8. 
Sir Lepel H. Griffin, x. ¢. s. 1., ©. s. 

Major W. G. Hughes, M. 8. C, 
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[APPENDIX. | 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 
ac 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS | 
OF THE | 
ASIATIC pPOCIETY OF BENGAL 


FOR 


THE YEAR 1890. 


XVili 
STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 





Dr. 


To ESTABLISHMENT. 


Salaries ae 1 me Rs. 4,856 6 11 
Commission oe fas oe 5 405 15 8 


4,762 6 7 


To CONTINGENCIES. 








Stationery owe Ser ay pe 86 14 0 
Lighting ay os mare ees 48 0 0O 
Building ane a an Pe 193 5 9 
Taxes ‘et se ot aus 819 0 O 
Postage 3 ae ig he 625 0 3 
Freight ae cee on wan 10 0 O 
Meeting he at Ve ve 9112 0 
Miscellaneous “ce pe Af nar 192 10 3 

2,066 10 38 

To LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS. 

Books a a ae 1,889 3 5 
Local Periodicals ... ie ES af 310 ae 
Binding so a as aes 4385 9 6 
Coins 8 ass Ee © V1 t 8 a 
Purchase of Copper plates... yo a 35 O O 
Catalogue of Tibetan MSS. ... fe fee 66 4 O 

2,458 8 11 

To PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal, Part Le me ae a 8,205 12 7 
Journal, Part II ... nee Ses oe 6,364 4 3 
Proceedings As oe sia ay 2,052 15 6 


11,623 0 4 
To Printing charges of Circulars, Receipt-forms, &c. 222 10 O 
——-__ 21,133 4 1 





To Personal Account (Writes off and Miscellaneous) —_—_...... 610 12 0 
To ExTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Auditor’s fee see or 100 0 O 
Barisal Guns ae a G.70 20 106 0 O 
To Balance ... tke 137,611 14 10 








Total Rs. ... 159,461 14 11 


SS ees aes 


NO.1. 
of Bengal. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last report ... 
By CasH RECEIPTS. 








Rs. 139,211 13 7 

















Publications sold for cash ... Anat Rs 396 15 11 
Interest on Investments Se a nae 9,469 9 2 
Rent of two rooms on the ground floor of the Socie- ; 
ty’s premises sate ae “cn 300 0 O 
Advances recovered 314 6 
Miscellaneous 57 >. 52.9 
10,227 18 4 
By PersonaL Account. 

Admission Fees ... ce 736 0 O 
Subscriptions 8,109 0 O 
Sales on credit a ae 995 14 0O 
Miscellaneous ... a ang asf 181 6 O 
10,022 4 0 

Total Income ... —s eaves ‘ 20,250 1 4 

Total Rs. ... 159,461 14 11 

Witt. Kine, 


Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Examined and found correct. 
Meveens & KING, 
Public Accountants, 


The 20th March, 1891. 


xX 


STATEMENT 








Oriental Publication Fund in Account 
1B 2, 
To CasH ExPRNDITURE. 

Printing charges ... ot ane Rs. 8,699 13 6 
Editing charges ... ox aAp ae 3,613 8 O 
Binding ore ace a rs yes UP 
Salaries ae or bah ag 1,766 0 O 
Advertising nor ope ee ae 90 2G 
Freight ae a, as ANS 15 0 O 
Stationery Pre eee one one 54 1 O 
Copying an ae coe an 25 0 O 
Postage & coe a 819 13 6 
Purchase of MSS. a by te: 22-0. 0 
Contingencies ee eee oo 65 11 1 
Commission on collecting bills” as Be 56 15 11 
16,234 15 0 
To PrersonaL Account (Writes off and Miscellaneous) 5 4 0 

Total Expenditure eon 15,240 3 O 

To Balance ME fe ye orusee 469 2 9 





Total Rs. ... 15,709 5 9 








xX1 
NO. 2. 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Cr. 


Balance from last report... Ht x Port. > Lede 3,695 7 6 


By CAsH RECEIPTS. 








Government allowance ae ere Rs. 9,000 0 O 
Publications sold for cash ... oo ie 711 8 O 
Advances recovered A “ae ee 85 15 O 

9,797 7 0 





By PrerRgsonaL ACCOUNT. 








Sales on credit .., Ser wee SoH 2,216 7 3 
2,216 7 3 
© Total neome- 4.68 1 ofeveaes 12,013 14 3 





Total Rs. .,. 15,709 5 9 








WILL. KINa, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Mrvucens & KING, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 


STATEMENT 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fund tn Account 


Dr. 


To Caso EXPENDITURE. 





Salaries ay sy sae Rs. 2,387 15 20 
Travelling expenses ae oes oes 10 0 O 
Commission ree ite $5 nee 010 0 
Printing charges ... ai Yi. sy 388 12 0 
Postage Ack ie Ate as 28 8 9 
Contingencies of ae eh i §4 11 9 
Stationery oa “ee oa bh 5 0 0 
Purchase of MSS..., xD ae se 500 4 6 
Freight ay "Or a 2 2 0 0 

—— 2.377 14 0 

To Balance ... eens 4,214 2 3 





Total Rs. ... 6,592 O 3 





NO. 8. 
with the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 


Cr, 


Balance from last report on Sof ats tern a-Raprns 38004; & <8 


By Casn Receipts. 
Government allowance te HF Rs. 3,200 0 O 





3,200 0 O 


By Prersonat Account. 
Sales on credit ... eat a va 92 0 0 





Total Income .., avend 3,292 0 0 





Total Rs. ... 6,592 0 38 





WIL. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
MEvuGENS & KING, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 


XxiV¥ 











STATEMENT 
Personal 
Dr. 

To Balance from last report ... hs oes vise’, BSPo! MOSp TAS 

To CasH EXPENDITURE. 

Advances for purchase of Sanskrit MSS., &. oe whee 4,936 4 4 
To Asiatic Society . 10,022 4 0O 
To Oriental Publication Fund ee a. SoG eee 
To Sanskrit MSS. Fund sas oa wa 92. 070 

12,330 11 3 








Total Rs. ... 21,954 4 3 





XXV 























NO. 4. 
Account. 
GR. 
By Cash receipts ee at Rs. 18,520 38 3 
By Asiatic Society ane i= ove 610 12 0 
By Oriental Publication Fund oes an 5 4 0 
—_— 19,136 3 3 
Due to the Due by the 
Ba lanoe: Society. Society, 
Members ... Baato; ile | 7 194) 12) 10 
Subscribers eatieeols| 2) 0 Pane Pee O 
Employés... ...1 30| 0| o| 230) 0| o 
Agents... seg 6209 | 2k 642,269 T5-4 10 
Miscellaneous ...f 253 | 6/10] 365) 2) 8 
Bri.) Go 11 73,153") 5 7 11 2,818 1 0 
21,954 4 3 





Witt. Kine, 


Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Benga . 
Hxamined and found correct. 
Mrvuaens & Kine, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 


XXV1 


SoTATEMENT 









































Invest 
Dr. 
Nominal. Actual. 
To Balance from last report ... pi Rs. 141,800 0 O 141,015 1 7 
To Cash eee eve eee eee = = eensce y 11 8 
Total Rs. ... 141,300 O O 141,022 18 3 
Actual, 
*Funds, Total. 
Permanent. | Temporary. 
Asiatie Society +» | 185,400! 0! 0 ..|...| 185,400) 0} 0 
Senate SSB a tH sddnee 1,943] 5] 3 1,943} 5 
Trust Fund ., 1,200} 0) 0} ...+. 1,200} 0} 0 
138,600] 0} 0} 1,948) 5) 8 138,648 Bl 3 
STATEMENT 
u 
Trust 
Dr. 
To Balance (Servants Pension Fund) ,.. oe eee Rs 1,261 310 
Total Rs. eve 


1,261 3 10 


XXVil 


NO. 8. 


ments. | 
Cr. 
Nominal. Actual. 
By Cash ee oe i= Rs. 2,400 0 0 2,479 8 O 
By Balance* ge As ste ». 139,900 O O 188:548 6 $8 


Total Rs. ... 141,300 0 O 141,022 13 8 


a et 9 ee 











Witu. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Hxamined and found correct. 
Mrucens Kine, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 


NO. 6. 
Fund. 





Cr. 


By Balance from last report ... ann mY RR Rs. 1,207 3 10 
By interest on Investments ... ate Ap eae ae e440 Ole O 





Total Rs. ... 1,26) 3°16 





Witu. KING, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Mevucens & KIN@, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891, 


To Balance from last report ae 


To Asiatic Society roi 

To Oriental Publication Fund 
To Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
To Personal Account ... 

To Investment 

To Trust Fund 


To Cash ee eee éo8 


To Investment maa ae 
To Personal Account ... aes 


XXVi 
STATEMENT 
Cash. 


br. 
Re. 014712 2511. 


REC#IPTS, 


ve 10,227 18 
9,797 7 
3,200 0 
18,520 3 
2.479 8 

54 0 

45,991 2 6 


oowooek: 





Total Rs. 





STATEMENT 
Balance 





sve vt Rs. 2,195 1 -6 
. me .. 188,548 6 3 
e: 2,818 1 0 





143,556 7 8 


ot ee 


Total Rs. 





Xx1X 


NO. Z. 


Account. 
a6. 
EXPENDITURE. 
By Asiatic Society ... o pr 2h Rs. 21,239 4 1 
By Oriental Publication Fund ... So: vee .. 15,234 15 0 
By Sanskrit Manuscript Fund ... ota we 3 aoe era 0 
By Personal Account... . ase Ace SOR -. = 4,936 4. 4 
By Investment oes aus “oy oe aS (Pane Rs 
By Balance eee rey aa ven Sc 2,195) 176 


Total Rs. .,. 45,991 2 6 





Witt. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Examined and found correct. 
Mevucens & KInNe, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 


NO. 8. 
Sheet. 





Cr. 


By Asiatic Society ... ae Hit ee Rs. 187,611 14 10 
By Oriental Publication Fund ... oe Ad ee 469 2 9 
By Sanskrit Manuscript Fund ... 256 aoe ee 4,214 2 3 
By Trust Fund eee tee vee oe wee GeO oa 


Total Rs. ... 143,556 7 8 








Wit. Kine, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
| Examined and found correct. 
Mrvucens & KIna, 
Public Accountants, 
The 20th March, 1891. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


FoR pANUARY, 1891, 


CG ea 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 7th January 189], at 9 P. u. 


H. Brysripnes, Hsq., C. S., President, in the chair. 


' The following members were present :— 

Babu Nobin Chandra Bural, Babu Gaurdds Bysack, Bébu Sarat- 
chandra Das, P. Donaldson, Hsq., Maulvi Gol4m Sarwar, Bdbu Jogen- 
drachandra Ghose, Babu Rajanikanta Gupta, F. G. Hickson, Esq., Dr. 
W. King, C. J. Lyall, Esq., R. D. Mehta, Esq., Babu Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyé4y, T. R. Munro, Hsq., A. Pedler, Hsq., Dr. D. Prain, W. L. 
Sclater, Hsq., Pandit Haraprasad Shastri. . 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


Forty presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting: 

Hon. Lala Bunbehari Kuppur, Manager, Burdwan Raj, proposed by 
H. Beveridge, Esq., seconded by Asutosh Mukerjee. 

Duncan J. Macpherson, Hsq., C. 8., proposed by Babu Hara- 
prasad Shastri, seconded by Dr. Crombie. 


The following gentlemen have expressed their wish to withdraw 
from the Society : 
F. 8. Growse, Hsq., C. S. 
A. O. Hume, Esq., C. S. 


2 President—Translation of a Sanad by Akbar. [ Jan. 


The PresipentT announced that Lieut. Petley had kindly presented 
to the Society the old gun containing an inscription recently dug up at 
False Point, a description of which was published in the Proceedings 
for May 1890, together with the carriage on which it has been recently 


mounted. The gun has been placed in the Society’s grounds on the west 
side of the building. 


The Sucretary read a letter from the Government of Bengal con- 
veying approval to the manner in which the Government grants-in-aid of 
the Oriental Publication Fund, and the Sanskrit Manuscript Fund were 
appled during the year 1889. 


The Presipent read a translation of a Sanad said to have been 
eranted by Akbar to Heer Bijoy Suri, an Acharj of the Jains, for Girnar, 
Mount Abu, Parisnath, &c. It was dated {th Ardi Bihisht or Rabi-al- 
awal of the 37th year of the reign (1593). The President said that he 
offered no opinion about the genuineness of the document, but it cer- 
tainly was in Akbar’s style, as recorded by Abul Fazl. The Sanad has 
been produced in the case about Parisnath which is now pending on 
appeal before the High Court, It is said to have been first produced 
about 1867. The President had thought it right to notice the document 
because, if genuine, it was a very interesting one, and it might be 
lost sight of if not now referred to. Professor Bihler’s paper in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Part VI, p. 321, shows Akbav’s inclination towards 


Jainism. He is there said to have granted a firman to Jinachandra 
Suri. 


The Prusiprnt exhibited rubbings of an inscription of Ghiydsu-d- 
din Balban (A. H. 664—686, A. D., 1265—1237).- The inscription,* 
which consists of four lines in relief, originally stood over the gateway 
of a dismantled fort at Manglaur in the Saharanpur district, N.-W. P., 
and is now placed in the Khangah of Makhdim Shah Wilayat at the 
same place. Manglaur is the chief town of the pargana of the same 
name, distant 6 miles due south from Rurki, and 16 miles south-east from 
Saharanpur. It is chiefly inhabited by Muhammadan juléhas (weavers), 
and is a poor place, having suffered much from: fever since the water- 
level of the country was raised by the Ganges Canal. An imperfect 
copy of the inscription was sent by Mr. W. Irvine, C. S., Magistrate of 
the District, in February 1887, and the rubbings now produced were 
subsequently obtained by Dr. Hoernle. 


The inscription is imperfect, and therefore difficult to read and 


* This account has been kindly drawn up by Mr. C, J. Lyall, 0. I. E. 


1691, | President-—Inscription of Ghiyagu-d-din Balban. 3 


translate. The initial portion of each of the four lines, which no doubt 
occupied a slab to the right, is wanting, and something also appears 
deficient at the end of the third line. The following is the text ; 


hbelt 5p! wot y Los} ele pbc ylang [ aJi 

wrvty By 4s Syl SNe Uy &sg) as ailblis, a 

Blaigud} Grol Sloat] sam pot ple alo Celso 
sr at do ‘ BY 


(1.) “The mighty Shahanshéh Ghiydsu-d-dunya wa-d-din, father 
of the Victorious 

(2.) [May God perpetuate his glory] and his rule: in the time of 
the governorship of the King of the Kings of the Hast and China 

(3.) * * * (May his lofty dignity be eternal!) the Shahanshah 
gave the order for (the erection of) this secure building 

(4.) On the tenth of the silent month of God, Rajab, in the year 
683.” 

Only two other inscriptions of Balban have yet been described. 
One is on the walls of the Jami’ Masjid at Garhmuktesar in the Merath 
district, and is dated 682. Its text will be found at p. 126 of Mr. EH. 
Thomas’s “Pathan Kings of Delhi.” In it the king is styled 


Pe PB lbyst crits Woh Solas Bact (read sltiehlt) sltilS ABest ulbladt 
Crsogalt sl aol leaded 


The other is the inscription on the Minar of Koil (now preserved 
in the Aligarh Institute, N.-W. P.) of which a facsimile and reading are 
given at p. 129 of the same work. The translation of a more correct 
reading, furnished by Mr. Blochmann, will be found at p. 486 of the 
late Mr. H. T. Atkinson’s Statistical Account of the Aligarh District 
(Vol. II of his “‘ Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
N.-W. Provinces of India.”) The latter, which is dated 10th Rajab 
652, was set up during the reign of the preceding king, Nasiru-d-din 
Mahmud, whose minister and brother-in-law Balban was. The Aligarh 
inscription also contains the curious expression, applied therein to Balban 
though he was then only the king’s deputy (Naibu-s-saltanah), “ maliku 
muliki-sh-shargi wa-s-Sin ”’— King of the kings of the East and of Chi- 
na ”’—which occurs in the second line of the Manglaur inscription.* In 
the latter it probably also refers, as is indicated by the words Ut &,3 is, 


* This expression is used by the Arabic historians and geographers with re- 
ference to Alexander’s conquests in Asia; see, e. g., Kazvini’s geography (ed. 
Wiistenfeld) s. v. Herat. It amounts, therefore, in an inscription like the present, 
to a description of the person named as “the Alexander of his age,” 


4 Votes on alteration of Rules. [ Jan. 


to a Deputy, not the king himself—perhaps to his much-loved eldest 
son Muhammad Sultan, called Khan-i-Shahid, who fell fighting against 
the Mughals at Lahor in the following year 684. This prince was 
Governor of Multan during the later years of his life, but exercised 
authority over the whole of the western portion of the Empire during 
Balban’s absence in Bengal in the operations against Tughrul Khan. 

The word of which a fragment occurs at the beginning of the second 


line may be either Vila or slo, The commencement of the third line 
is not legible without a knowledge of what comes before. The group 
of letters may be plols ced instead of as printed above. The construc- - 
tion of the y*! is faulty ; we should expect #54 sy yt or 8d4) yt - CeoY| 
is perhaps a mistake of the stone-cutter for »Y!, but the dot of the 
wis clear. cl, as a participial adjective with a passive signification of 
the form Usss, may be appended in the masculine form to a feminine 
noun. The word s%i¢4J} is doubtful. The %, which is placed above the 
second cp», looks more like Y, which, however, gives no sense. Neither of 
the (»s is pointed, and the w seems to be written before instead of after 
the first ¢. The word of which there is a fragment at the beginning of 
the fourth line is probably ey, only < being visible. The name 


wed, “the deaf and dumb,” given to the sacred month of Rajab is an old 
epithet of Arabian paganism, indicating that in that month (which 
stands by itself alone in the midst of the Arabian year, the other three 
sacred months being consecutive) the noise of battle is never heard. 


The alterations in the Rules which had been proposed by Council 
were brought up for discussion. A letter from Raja Rajendralala 
Mitra strongly objecting to the alterations was read, and then remarks 
were made by several members. Dr. W. King supported Raja Rajen- 
draldla Mitra’s objections, and Messrs. Mehta and Donaldson and 
Bdbus Asutosh Mukharjia, Gaurdés Bysack, Jogendrachunder Ghose, 
Rajinikanta Gupta and Nobin Chundra Bural spoke against the pro- 
posals to increase the subscriptions and to substitute annual for quar- 
terly payments. Messrs. Munro, Sclater and Pedler approved of the 
proposal to increase the subscriptions. The alterations were then put 
to the vote, one by one, with the following result: 


For. Agarnst Result. 
J. Alteration of Rule 2 (a) 1 All other present Rejected. 
II. do. Rule 14 (¢) 5 6 Rejected. 
HI. do. Rule 16 3 4 Rejected. 
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For. Against. Result. 
IV. do. Rule 17 4, 8 Rejected. 
Vis do. Rules 18, 19, 22 ' Rejected. 
Vi. do. Rule 24 Unanimously agreed to. Carried. 
VII. do. Rule 25 do. do. 
LI: do. Rule 28 do. do. 
IX. do. Rules 32 and 35 Rejected. 
x. do. Rule 37 First alteration rejected, second 


alteration whereby six months 
are altered into two months 
was carried. 
XI. do. Rules 38 and 39 Carried. 
XI. do. Rules 20, 21, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 40 
The abolition of Rules 26 and 27 was carried. 
The proposal to abolish Rules 21, 29, 31, 32 and 40 was rejected. 
Tbe President stated that the result of the voting would be report- 
ed to the Council who would consider what further steps should be 
taken. 


a 


The following papers were read :— 

1. On an inscription of the 7th Oentury A. D. relating to the retgn- 
ing family of Meywar, found at Kundé near Udaipur. By MAndmano- 
pApHyA Kavir4sa Suyamatpds, M.R.A.S., F. R. H.S., (with an ink 
impression and photograph). 

2. Notes on some of the Muhammadan cotns collected by the Afghan 
Boundary Conmission, from an historical point of view. By Masor H. G. 
Raverty. Communicated by H. Beverives, Hsq., C. S. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

3. Description of a two Cowree piece, the lowest denomination of the 
Hindu system of Copper Coinage.—By W.Turosatp, Esq. Communicated 
by Dr. W. Kina. | 

Among the coins dispersed lately in London, at the sale of the Da’ 
Cunha collection was one, now in my possession, which goes far to 
prove the extreme minuteness of some of the copper coins, into which 
the unit’ of the whole system, the ‘ pana’ was divided. 

In the concluding chapter of General Sir A. Cunningham’s ‘ Coins 
of Alexander’s successors’, page 18, a table is given of the subdivisions 
of the ‘ pana,’ which I have reproduced, neglecting the trifling variations 
in weight to which copper coins are more subject than are coins of the 


less oxidizable metals. 
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In addition to the ‘pana,’ there are slso recorded pieces of 14, 24, 
3; and 5 panas in value, the last ranging as high as 720 grains. 


The ‘ pana’ was subdivided as follows :— 


Pana or 20 ganda piece = 80courees = 140 grains. 

2 9 10 _,, % 40 45 70 oy 

bas; D., (or kAkini® ae) 30. Mee, 

8 9 23 » ( ‘ kakini’) = Gel De gies 17 5 
To 9 2» 8 ” 14 
<n 1; ,, 4G. ‘ kakini’) = a * Sa wo 
ao” 1 y ees 7 


In this table no smaller coin is mentioned than the twentieth part 
of a ‘pana,’ of 7 grains weight and the value of four cowrees, but in 
General Cunningham’s paper on the coins of the Nine Nagas, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1865, page 115, reference 
is made to a coin of 43 grains, but from the context it would appear to be 
a worn specimen, as it is regarded as a quarter ‘kakini,’ the mean 
weight of which is taken as 7 grains, These quarter ‘ kakinis’ are, 
it may be well to remember, round coins, whose weight, especially in the 
smaller denominations, is less easy to adjust with accuracy, than in the 
case of square coins, and whose value is too trivial to render such accu- 
racy important. 

The coin now under consideration is square, quite unworn and in 
excellent preservation, and weighs 4°5. It is symmetrically shaped, 
and each side measures 0°25 of an inch. From its weight I was at 
first inclined to regard it as the eighth part of a kakini or the equiva- 
lent of 2% courees, but Sir Alexander Cunningham, whom I consulted, 
is of opinion, it is rather the fortieth part of a ‘pana’ or two couree 
piece ‘that division being more likely than one involving the fractioual 
part of acouree. The highest weight of the pana is 144 grains, so that 
the calculated weight of 5 of a pana should be no more than grains 3°6 
which makes the piece under consideration not quite one grain in 
excess, but as before remarked, in such minute pieces exactness can 
hardly be looked for, and the present piece is in exceptional preserva- 
tion. Four pieces in Sir Alexander’s cabinet from Hran weigh no 
more than 12 grains, ranging between 2°75 to 3:75 grains, so that it may 
fairly be concluded, that a two couree piece of the ideal weight of 3°6 
grains was a recognised issue of the Hran and Ujain mints. The 
obverse displays part of two circles, which in all probability constitute 
a portion of the symbol of Ujain, sometimes called the ‘ four-balled 
chakra’, consisting of four circles usually united by a cross. There is 
also a circle, or wheel, surmounted by two ‘ chattras’ a symbol analo- 
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gous to the ‘ broad arrow’ of the present day, and it does not seem that 
more were ever represented on the ‘die’ though three and seven of 
these ‘ broad arrow’s or ‘chattras’ are more commonly represented on 
this symbol on the punch-marked coins, which were the prototypes of 
the later issues of Ujain. There is yet another symbol of two semi- 
circles, symmetrically united by their convex surfaces, but whether this 
is but a portion, owing to want of space on the die, of the common 
symbol of a ‘ chaitya’ surmounted by a crescent, which is so common 
on punch-marked coins, or a symbol complete initself, is not easy to say. 
These symbols stand out in fair relief, and the ‘die’ was evidently pro- 
portioned to the size of the coin. The square shape of the coin is a 
proof that its weight was intentionally fixed, as the weight would, it is 
clear, depend on the width of the ‘ribbon’ of copper, from which the 
blanks were cut, for the coin is a die struck coin, and not cast in a 
mould lke so many of the early Buddhist coins. The reverse is blank, 
which seems to point to its being an early issue, after the fashion of the 
Hlephant and Lion coins of Taxila. 


PIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in December last. 


J) RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND pOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 
Amsterdam. Der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen,—Jaar- 
bock, 1889. 
—. ———. Verslagen en Mededeeiingen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde. Deel VI. 
—o —. ——. Afdeeling Natuurkunde, Deel VI— 
BOEL. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. X, No. 83. 
Birmingham. Birmingham Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
Rell Part... 
Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XIX, Parts 240—241. 
Brussels. La Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, 
Tome XXIV. 
———. Procés Verbal, 3 Aoit-7 Décembre 1889. 
——. ———. Procés-Verbaux des Séances, 4 Janvier—2 Aoitit 


1890. 
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Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. VIII, Nos. 23—26, Vol. 1X, No. 

1 and Index to Vol. VII. . | 
Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. III, No. 12 
and Vol. IV, No. 1. 

Dresden. Gesellschaft Iris zu Dresden,—Deutsche Hntomologische 
Zeitschrift, Jahrgang 1889-90, Zweites Lepidopterologisches Heft, 
Band ITI, No. 1. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. VI, 
Nos. 9—10. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Septembre—Octobre 1890. 

Jassy. Societatit Stiintifice si Literare din Iasgi,’—Arhiva, An. II, 
Nos. 1—2. Julie, August 1890. 

London. Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. 
CII and Brief Subject Index, Vols. LIX to CII. 

Institution of Mechanical HEngineers,—Proceedings, No. 2, 





1890. 

Nature,—Vol. XLITI, Nos. 1099—1102. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. IX, Nos. 9 

and 10. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Parts 4 and 5, 1890. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLVIII, No. 294. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, LIII, Part 3. . 

The Academy,—Nos. 968—970. 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3291—3294. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 3, L890. 

iNeed tee Be Manchester Literary and peo Society, Memoirs 
and. Proceedings, Vol. ITI. 

Mendon, Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Hv: 
XII, No. 6. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias, Tome 
IV, Nos. 1—2. 

Munich. Der. K. C. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen,— 
Abhandlungen, Historischen classe. Band XIX, Ahth 2. 

Sitzungsberichte, Mathematischphysikalischen 
classe, Heft III, 1889. 

—_———. Philosophisch-philologischen und His- 
torisches classe, Band II, Heft 2 und Heft 1, 1890. 

Almanach, 1890. 

Naples. La Societa Africana D’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno IX, Fase. 
7—10. 

Paris. Société Asiatique,—Journal Asiatique,—Tome, XV, No. 3. 
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Paris. La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome. XV, No. 7. 

Philadelphia, The Journal of Comparative pledionte and Veterinary 
Archives, Vol. IX, No, 11. 

Shanghai. China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 
XXIV, 

St, Petersburg, L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg,—Mémoires, Tome XX XVII, Nos. 8—10. 

Taiping. Government of Perak.—The Perak Government Gazette, Vol. 
IIT, Nos. 82—34, 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt Be phendlongent Band 
XV, Heft 2, 

—. ———. Verhandlungen, Nrn. 10—13, 1890. 

——. Des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen, Band, 
V, Nrn. 1—2. 

Washington, United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos. 54—57, 


Pooxs AND pPAMPH LETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 
Hayter, H. H. Victorian Year-book for 1889-90. Vol. I. €vo. Mel- 
bourne, 1890. 
Pico, M. Puetist. Consigli ai Cattivi Poeti. Poema Indostanico. 
8vo. Palermo, 1891. 
Rdy, Pratspa Cuanpra, C. I. HE. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English Prose, Part LXIII. Canti Parva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1890. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Griechische Miinzen. Neue Beitrige und Untersuchungen von F, 
Imhoof-Blumer. (Abhandlungen der bayer Akademie der Wiss, 
1 Cl. XVIII, Bd. II, Abth). 4to Munchen, 1890. 

AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, Municu. 

A Quide to the Exhibition Galleries of the department of Geology and 
Paleontology in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.). Part I, Fossil 
Mammals and Birds; Part il, Fossil Reptiles, Fishes, and Inverte- 

- brates. 8vo. London, 1890. 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Vol XIII, Sturniformes, 
containing the familes Artamide, Sturnide, Ploceide, Alaudide, 
also the families Atrichiide and Menuride. By R. Bowdler 
Sharpe. 8vo. London, 1890, 

Vol. XV, Catalogue of the Passeriformes, or Perching Birds, 

in the collection of the British Museum. Tracheophone, or the 

families Dendrocolaptide, Farmicariide, Conopophagide, and 

Pteroptochidew,. By Philip Lutley Sclater. 8vo, London, 1890. 
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Catalogue. Vol. XVIII, Catalogue of the Picariz in the collection of 
the British Museum. Scansores, containing the family Picide. 
By Edward Hargitt. 8vo. Loudon, 1890. 

Catalogue of Fossil Reptilia and Amphibia in the British Museum (Nat, 
Hist.) Part IV. Containing the Orders Anomodontia, Hcaudata, 
Caudata, and Labyrinthodontia; and Supplement. By Richard 
Lydekker, B. A., F. G.S. 8vo. London, 1890. 

British Museum, Lonpon, 


’ Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Library Syndicate of the Cambridge 
University. 4to. Cambridge, 1890. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1889—90. By A. Mackenzie, C. S. I, C. S. Chief Commissioner. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1890. 
CuisF CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Report of the Colombo Museum for 1889. Fep. Ceylon, 1890. 
Cotomspo Muszum, Cryion. 
Resolution reviewing the Reports on the working of the Municipalities 
in Bengal during the year 1889—90. Fecp. Calcutta, 1890. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, Parts 240—241 November and December, 
1890. 4to. Bombay, 1890, 
Land and Freshwater Mollusca of India, Supplementary to Messrs. 
Theobald and Hanley’s Conchologia Indica. Edited by Lt. Col. 
H. H. Godwin-Austen. Parts I—VI, with Plates. 8vo and 4to. 
London, 1882-88. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 
Handleiding tot de Kennis der Flora van Nederlandsch Indié. Beschrij 
‘ving van de families en Geslachten der Nederl. Indische Pha- 
nerogamen, door Dr. J. G. Boerlage. Herste Deel. Dicotyledones 
Dialypetale. Tweede Stuk. Calyciflore.—Fam XLII, Connara- 
cee.—Fam LXVI, Cornaces. S8vo. Leiden, 1890. 
GOVERNMENT OF NETHERLANDS INnpIA, BATAVIA. 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in Oudh Provinces for 
the year 1888. By Pandita Devi Prasada. 8vo. Allahabad, 1890. 
Report on the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year ending 31st 
March 1890. Fep. Allahabad, 1890. 
Government oF N.-W. P. anp Oupa. 
Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, Madras, from July 
to September, 1890. By Mr. A. Rea. Fecp. Madras, 1890. 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 
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Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1889. Vol. VII. 4to. Montreal, 1890. 
Roya Sociery OF CANADA. 
Highth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey 1886-87. 
By J. W. Powell. Parts I—II. 4to. Washington, 1889. 
Monographs of the United States Geological Survey, Vol. XV. The 
Potomac or Younger Mesozoic Flora. By William Morris Fon- 
taine. Text and Plates, Parts I—II. 4to. Washington, 1889. 
Vol. XVI. The Paleozoic Fishes of North America. By 
John Strong Newberry. 4to. Washington, 1889. 
Unitep Srates GEoLocicaL SuRvEY, WASHINGTON. 


Report by the Board of Managers of the Observatory of the Yale Uni- 
versity for the year 1889-90. 8vo, 








YALE UNIVERSITY. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang, XI, Nrn. 34—42. 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band, 

CVII, Heft 2. 

Zeitschrift fiir Hthnologie,—Heft ITI, 1890. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review, Vol. XCII, No. 183. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXV, No. 12. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLIII, Heft 8—13; Band 
XLIV, Heft 1—3. 

Geneva. Archives des Science Physiques et N atte elles,—Tome XXIV. 
No. 11. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wipeeupphatieny< Gotti 

gische Gelehrte Anzeigen. Nrn. 15—19, 1890. 

———. Nachrichten. Nrn. 7—10, 1890. 

Leipzig. ernie der Physik und Chemie,—Band. XLI, Heft 3—4, 

Orientalische Bibliographie, Band [V, Heft 2—4. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Nrn. 35—43, 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Ethnographie,—Band III, Heft 4, 
und Supplement zu Band III. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. VI, Nos. 
33—34. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LXII, Nos. 1617—1620. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XXIII, Nos. 328—329. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 

316—317. 

The Ibis,—Vol. II, No. 8. 
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London. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XX XVIII, Nos. 333—334. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXX, Nos. 184—185, Se 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XX, No. 4. 

——.. The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXVIII, No. 166. 

The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol, X, No. 39. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 
XXXI, Part 3. | 

———. The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,— 
Vol. XXV, No. 97, 

———. Rhopalocera Exotica,—Part 14. October 1890. 

—————, The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XIX, Nos. 1983— 
1986. 

New Haven, The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XL, Nos. 237— 
238. 

Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,;—Comptes Rendus des Séances, 
Tome CXI, Nos. 7—15. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXI, Septembre et 
Octobre 1890. . 

——. Journal des Savants,—Aott et Septembre, 1890. 

——. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVI, Nos. 21—24. 

—-—. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature,—Tome XXX, Nos. 
34—42, . 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. XII, Part 2 and Vol VI, 
(2nd Ser.) Part 2. 














Books Pf URCHASED, 


Dosson, G. EA Monograph of the Insectivora, Systematic and Ana- 
tomical. Part III, Fasc. I. 4to. London, 1890. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


JOR PEBRUARY, 1891. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th February 1891, at 9p. u. 


H. Brveripar, Esa., C. S., President, in the Chair, 


The following members were present : 

Babtii Nobinchand Bural, W. Connan, Hsq., Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham, Babi Saratchandra Das, Most Rev. Dr. Paul 
Goethals, Babi Rajanikanta Gupta, Colonel H. S. Jarrett, Dr. W. 
King, Rey. Father H. Lafont, C. Little, Hsq., C. J. Lyall, Esq., Kumar 
Rameswar Maliah, Babi Asutosh Mukopadhyay, L. de Nicéville, Esq., 
J. D. Nimmo, Hsq., M. H. Oung, Esq., Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, 
W.L. Sclater, Esq., Pandit Harapras4éd Shastri, C. H. Tawney, Hsq., 
Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, Colonel J. Waterhouse, J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

According to the Bye-Laws of the Society, the President ordered 
the Voting papers to be distributed for the election of Office-Bearers 
and Members of Council for 1891, and appointed Messrs. de Nicéville 
and Donaldson to be Scrutineers. 


The Prestpent then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1890. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society have the honor to submit the 
following report on the state and progress of the Society’s affairs during 
the past year. 
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Member List. 


During the year under review 23 Ordinary Members were elected, 
14 withdrew, 5 died, and 8 were removed from the list under Rule 40, 
being more than 3 years absent from India ; of the 23 Members elected 
3 were old Members who rejoined. The total number of Members at 
the close of 1890 was thus 303 against 307 at the end of the preceding 
year; of these 105 were Resident, 142 Non-Resident, 10 Foreign, 21 
Life, 23 absent from India and 2 special Non-Subscribing Members, as 
will be seen from the following table, which also shows the fluctuations 
in the number of Ordinary Members during the past six years. 


nn nemesis meneame aaa eaaeeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa aaa samme nen 
| 
| 








Paying. Non-Paying. 
Year, a ae : i 
© fe 5 & ~ € (ea a : _ 
a arg = 43 ® L 2 | = S a 
o Hi ~ ian] 
aja |e ) 8 | 32 ee eee 
1885 ie | oaLOS a G1 Bal 279 | 16 34 1 51 | 320 
1886 a 93 | 142] 18 253 | 16 48 2 66 8319 
1887 AAG 93421387 Wald 250 | 17 44, 2 63 313 
1888 bas 98) 8136 4 115 249 | 20 34 2 56 305 
1889 doo 1 108 S155 B18 256 | 22 27 2 51 | . 307 
1890 A: 105 | 140] 10 255 | 21 25 2 48 308 


The five Ordinary Members the loss of whom by death during the 
year we have to regret, were Kumar Isvariprasid Garga, Dr. N. K. 
Roy, Mr, Alexander Grant (Life Member), Mr. E. F. T, Atkinson, and 
Mr. 8. A. Hill. 

There were no deaths amongst the Special Honorary Centenary 
Members, and only one amongst the Honorary Members; viz., Professor 
Bapu Deva Sastri, C. I. H., of Benares. Their numbers now stand at 
5 and 24 respectively ; being one below the normal strength. 

The Corresponding Members and Associate Members remain at 7 
and 8 respectively, as last year, there having been no casualties. 

No Members compounded for their subscription during the year, 


Indian Museum. 


No presentations were made over to the Indian Museum. 

There was only one change amongst the Trustees, caused by the 
resignation of Mr.:-H. Gay in consequence of leaving India, Mr. H. 
Beveridge was appointed to fill the vacant place, 
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The other Trustees on behalf of the Society were— 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 
A. Pedler, Esq. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
C. Little, Esq. 
Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in Statement No. 1 in the 
appendix under the usual heads. | 

Statement No. 8 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society, and of 
the different funds administered through it. 

The Budget Hstimate for 1890 was taken at the following figures-— 
_ Receipts Rs. 13,900, Expenditure Rs. 13,840. The actual results were, 
Receipts Rs. 18,758 and Expenditure Rs. 21,239. 

The increase in Receipts is under the heads of Subscriptions, Sales 
of Publications, and Interest. Swbscriptions were estimated at Rs. 
7,340, whilst the actuals were Rs. 7,740, the excess being due to the 
Government Subscription to the Society’s publications having been 
realized for the two years 1889 and 1890. Sales of Publications show 
an increase of Rs. 867, owing to receipts from the sale of the extra 
number of the Journal, Part I, containing Mr. Grierson’s ‘‘ Modern 
Vernacular Literature of Hindustan.” This was expected when the 
estimate was prepared, as explained in the Report for last year, but 
no change was made in the estimate, it not being possible to anticipate 
what the amount might be. Interest on Investments was estimated at 
at Rs. 6,100, the actuals have been Rs. 9,349. The large increase of 
Rs. 3,249 has arisen from the transfer in July last of Rs. 1,20,000 of the 
‘‘ Permanent Reserve Fund” from the 435 per cent. to the 4 per cent. 
loan, the Government having paid in advance the excess interest of $ 
per cent. to September 1893 (when the loan matures), to induce holders 
to make the transfer; and to interest for three months having been 
received at 4 per cent. the payments of interest now falling due in the 
months of June and December, whereas under the former loan they 
were due in March and September. 

There is also a new receipt of Rs. 300 from the Photographic 
Society for rent of the two rooms they occupy in the Society’s building. 

The expenditure has exceeded the estimate by the large sum of 
Rs. 7,399, of which Rs. 6,723 is on account of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings. This is due partly to the payment of Rs. 1,402 for printing Mr. 
Grierson’s book on the ‘“‘ Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” 
forming an extra number to the Journal, Part I for 1888, and partly to 
excess payment of Rs. 4,100 on account of the Journal, Part II, caused 
by the adjustment of £177 for plates charged in Triibner’s account for 
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1888, which only came to hand in December last, and to larger pay- 
ments for printing, owing to some of the Baptist Mission Press bills for 
1889 not having been paid in that year. The Proceedings also show an 
wocrease of Rs. 1,150 from the same cause. 


The actual expenditure on the Journal and Proceedings was as 
follows :— 


Part I.—Rs. 3,206 
teary al | Part 1 NS. 
Proceedings.— mith: 


eee 


Total Rs. 11,623 


eee 


against a budget provision of Rs. 4,900. There is still a sum of £48 
due to Messrs. Triibner for plates for Part II supplied in 1889, which 
will be adjusted on receipt of their accounts for that year. 

The other items of increase are of small amount, being Rs. 279 for 
Books. Rs. 193 for carrying out alterations in the drainage under a 
notice from the Municipality. Rs, 122 for printing Circulars and forms, 
Rs. 66 for printing the Catalogue of Tibetan Xylographs, and Rs. 35 
for purchasing a copper-plate ; particulars of the plate were given in 
the Proceedings for December 1890. 

The budget estimate for the present year has been fixed as follows. 
Receipts Rs. 15,570. Expenditure Rs. 14,323. On the receipt side the 
estimate for Subscriptions has been raised to Rs. 7,500, in consequence 
of the rates of subscription to the Journal and Proceedings having 
been brought back to those which obtained prior to 1886, when they 
were lowered in the hope of causing an increase of sales. There will 
be the full receipt of Rs. 720 this year for rent of the two rooms 
occupied by the Photographic Society, and also a new item for Ad- 
musston Fees, which has been taken at Rs. 700, these are now to be 
treated as Ordinary income instead of being added to the ‘ Reserve 
Fund.” Miscellaneous has been increased by Rs 800 in expectation of 
a refund of Income Tax erroneously deducted in past years from the 
interest on the Government Securities belonging to the Society, the Col- 
lector of Income Tax having granted a certificate that it is not liable 
to assessment under the Income Tax Act. The head of Interest on 
Investments has been taken on the amount now held in securities, but 
there will be an increase if the proposal to invest a portion of the Funds 
in Municipal or other Debentures bearing a higher rate of interest is 
carried out. 

On the expenditure side the changes in last year’s estimate are small. 
Postage has been increased by Rs. 100, in consequence of the Society’s 
publications being now sent to Mofussil and Foreign Members, and 
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Societies &c. immediately on publication, instead of quarterly, as for- 
merly. A small increase of Rs. 200 has been made for Books, and of 
Rs. 200 for the Journal. The other heads remain unaffected. No pro- 
vision has been made for Auditors Fee, as it is proposed to revert to the 
former practice of having the accounts audited by two Members of the 
Society. 

This is in accordance with rule 58 (h). 

The details of the Budget Hstimate are as follows :— 











RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions a ana Hass 34,0007 ).0>. 0 
Sale of Publications Ae nt cs 400 O O 
Interest on Investments oy Ore Fes 5,388 0 0 
Rent of rooms Cae #8 oR ie <20 Oe 
Admission Fees... be eae ie 700° 0. 0 
Miscellaneous ee Res Br ane 862 0 O 

Total Rs. 15,570 0 0O 

EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries wes re ae Rs. 4,390 0. 0 
Commission _ be ben He 400 0 O 
Stationery oe ve Sr “ee TOO=. 0 750 
Lighting ne Mtn ee fs 80) .0,80 
Petty Repairs ey wee vas es, TU Ore 
Municipal Taxes... Je a i 819 0 0 
Postage oe ie Se ps 700 0 0 
Freight sie nee ots ry TOs a0 
Meeting ee ot 4c ne 83 0 0 
Contingencies Pea Ah Ach Pee Loom Ore | 
Books Ake ae ae tea YOUGy Or O 
Local Periodicals ... Jo vee Ne Ly One U 
Binding see ae af ee 450 O O 
Journal, Part I 
Journal, Part II 4,200 0 0 
Proceedings F ee oy T0003" Gee. d 
Printing Circulars, &c. = iy: At LOG™ Ome 0 








Total Rs. 14,323: 0 0 


ee 





London Agency. 
Messrs. Tribner’s statement of account with the Society for 1888, 
which has been so long overdue, was received just before the close of 
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the year. The only reason assigned for the great delay was, that it had 
evidently been sent and miscarried. The statement shows a debit 
balance of £369-6-4, of which £109-19-7, the balance of account for 
1887, was remitted in April 1889, leaving a net debit balance of £259-6-9 
on the transactions of the year. 

The sales of the Society’s publications effected by Messrs Tribner 
in 1888 amounted to £24-5-0 and of the Bibliotheca Indica to £16-13-0. 

The number of copies of parts of the Journal, of the Proceedings, 
and of the Bibliotheca Indica sent to the Agents during 1890 for sale 
was 799, 450 and 1307 respectively, valued at Rs. 1,650. 

Nine invoices of books purchased, and of publications of various 
Societies sent in exchange, were received during the year. The value 
of the books purchased amounted to £80-14.-6. 

A further remittance of £100 was made to Messrs, Tribner early 
in the year towards their accounts for 1888. Their accounts for 1889, 
have not yet been received. 


Library. 

The total number of volumes, or parts of volumes, added to the 
Library during the year was 2,168, of which 747 were purchased, and 
1,421 presented or received in exchange for the Society’s publications. 

The first fasciculus of the Catalogue of the Persian works in the 
Oriental Library has been published; the remaining portion of the work 
is in the press and expected to be ready very shortly. 


Publications. 


There were published during the year, ten numbers of the Proceed- 
ings containing 268 pages of letter press and 3 plates; four numbers of 
the Journal, Part I, (Nos. 3 and 4 of 1889 and Nos. 1 and 2 of 1890) 
containing 325 pages of letter press and 13 plates ; and three numbers 
of the Journal, Part II containing 270 pages of letter press and 8 plates. 
Two numbers of the late Mr. Atkinson’s Catalogue of the Insecta of the 
Oriental Region containing 325 pages of letter press were also issued as 
a Supplement to Part II; and the indexes to the Journal for 1888 and 
1889, the latter containing two plates belonging to the Journal for that 
year. 

Building. 


An unforeseen expenditure of Rs. 193-5-9 had to be incurred in 
carrying out certain alterations in the drainage of the grounds connect- 
ing with the sewer, consequent on a notice from the Municipality. The 
approval of the Municipality was obtained to the estimate for the work, 
as also to the manner in which it had been carried out. 
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Coin Cabinet. 


- During the year 87 coins were added to the Cabinet, of which 2 
were of gold, 21 of silver, and 64 of copper. One of the gold coins was 
presented by the Govt. N.-W. Provinces, all the rest were acquired 
under the Treasure Trove Act, and were from the Bengal Presidency, 
They all belong to ordinary types and detailed notices of them have 
been given in the Proceedings for May, June and July, 


Office of the Secretaries. 


Dr. Hoernle carried on the duties of Philological Secretary until 
June, when he went on leave and Major Sadler took them up until Sep- 
tember when he left Calcutta temporarily and made them over to Dr. 
Solf, who carried them on until the middle of December, when he was 
obliged to leave India owing to ill health. Mr. Tawney has agreed to 
carry on the work till Dr. Hoernle’s return. 

Mr. Wood-Magon resigned the editorship of the Journal, Part IT in 
June and Mr. Sclater was appointed Natural History Secretary and 
editor. He went on short leave in September, and Col. Waterhouse took 
charge of the Journal during the interval. 

Dr. W. King carried on the duties of Treasurer during aie year 
except for two periods of about two months each, when he had to leave 
Calcutta on duty, and Mr. Sclater took charge of the work. 

Mr. H. Ronaldson was Assistant-Secretary throughout the year. 

Mr. J. H. Hllott rejoined his post of Assistant-Librarian on the 
expiry of his leave in March. There were no changes in the posts of 
Cashier, Pandit and Copyist, which were held by the permanent incum- 
bents Babu Nritya Gopal Bose, Pandit Hari Mohan Vidyabhiishan and 
Babu Joges Chandra Chatterjee respectively. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Forty-five fasciculi were published during the year, of which twelve 
were in the Arabic-Persian, twenty-seven in the Sanskrit, and six in 
the Tibetan series. They belong to twenty-one different works, of 
which three are in the Arabic-Persian, fifteen in the Sanskrit, and three 
in the Tibetan series. There was one new publication in each Series, 
vig., the Riydzu-s-Saldtin, in the first series, the Nydyavindu Tiké (com- 
ites in one fasciculus) in the second, and the Pag Sam Thi sin in 
the third. Six works were completed of previous years, of which two 
the Tarikh-i-Firkz Shahi, and the Riydzu-s-Saldtin, belong to the Arabic- 
Persian, and the Advaita Brahma Siddhi, the Kurma Purdna, the 
Manu Tika Sangraha, and the Uvdsagadasdo to the Sanskrit series. 

It was stated in the Annual Report for 1890 (p. 22) that 44 fasci- 
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culi had been estimated as the out-turn for the year at a probable cost 
of Rs.{16,588 : the actual out-turn has been 45 fasciculi, as stated above. 
The expenditure out of the Oriental Publication Fund during the year 
amounted to Rs. 15,206 which includes printing charges for 38 fasci- 
culi, and editing charges for 28 fasciculi, and gives an average of 
Rs. 460 for each fasciculus. For the year 1891 the out-turn may be 
reckoned at 36 fasciculi. 

No new works were sanctioned for publication during the year: 
On the other hand it has been decided not to publish the translation of 
the Riydzu-s-Salatin, which was sanctioned in 1887, and to discontinue 
the translation of the Tuzuk-t-Jahdngiri, of which one fasciculus has 
been published. 

The translation of the second volume of the Ain-i-Akbari, which 
was mentioned in the report for 1887 to have been taken up by Colonel 
Jarrett, has been well advanced, and is expected to be completed in the 


present year. 


Of the following works of which fasciculi had appeared in pre- 
vious years, no fasciculi were published during the year under review. 

1. Tapagdt-1-NAstrf, (Index of persons and places); 2, PRAKRITA 
LaksHana (English translation and Notes) ; 3, KArantra (introduction) ; 
4, Stsruta Samurrfé (English translation) ; 5, ApAstamBa SRavTA SUTRA 
(Text) ; 6, Latita Vistara (English translation). 


Of the following works sanctioned in previous years, no fasciculi 
have as yet appeared. 

1. Prkxrirspuyra (Text and translation) ; 2, Cuaraka (English 
translation, with Notes); 3, Nagaip-un-Farazpaq-Jerir (Text with 
English translations in prose and verse) ; 4, KAta Vivera (Text) ; 5, 
Vepkuta Strra, Commentaries on, (Text); (two of these, viz., ANUBHA- 
soyam and SripHdsHyaAm, have been commenced) ; 6, Yoarni’ Tantra 
(Text); 7, Karaya GRANTHA (Text); 8, Munrakwanu-t-Tawari'Ku, 
Vol. I, (English translation) ; 9, TAs-ut-Madstr (Text); 10, TARiKH- 
Wassar (Text); 11, TArika-1-Ysémini (English translation, with 
Notes); 12, J&84rApwarmaxatud and Vip4xa Strra (Text); 13 Sap- 
DHARMA Punparika (Text); 14, At Tasrizi’s Commentary (Text) ; 
15, SvavampyG Purdya (Text); 16, Baupwdyaniya Sravra Sura, 
and Hiranyakesi Sraura Strra (Text); 17, Ain-1-Axrpari, Vol. II, 
(English translation) ; 18, RiyAzu-s-SaLAtTin (Text and English trans- 
lation); 19, Buarrorpana’s Commentary on Vardua Minira’s Brinat 


SamuHITA. 
No new works were sanctioned for publication during the year. 
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The following is a descriptive list of the publications issued during 
1890, 


A. Arabic and Persian Series. 


1, Ma’dstrvu-t-Umar& or memoirs of the nobles of the Mughal 
Court of Delhi by a nobleman of that Court, compiled during the early 
part of the last century. It contains biographical accounts of those 
great men who worked hard for the establishment and the consolidation 
of the Mughal empire in India. Nos. 740, 750, 751, 756, 762, 769, 778. 
Vol. II, Fase. 9, Vol. IIT, Fasc. 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6. Total, seven Fasc. 

2. Rrvdzu-s-Sardétin, by Ghul4m Husain, called Salim, a native 
of Zaidpur. It is a history of Bengal to which is prefixed a short 
geography of Bengal. The work of editing and translating the work 
was entrusted to Maulvi Abdul Hak Abid, B. A., but the translation 
has been abandonned for the present. Nos. 755, 764, 771, 775, Fasc. 1, 
2, 3,4. Total four Fasc. 

3. Tériku-1-Firtz Sudui, a history of the reign of Firiz Shah 
Tughlag of the Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi by Shams-i-Siraj-i-’Afif, has 
advanced by one fasciculus only, No, 738, Fasc. 5, There is another 
work on the same subject by Ziyd-i-Barani. 


B. Sanskrit Series. 


1, ApyArTA-BRrAdMA-Sippui by Sadananda Yati has been completed. 
Tt contains four chapters designated “ blows witha club.” It refutes 
the various philosophical doctrines that obtained currency in ancient 
India and establishes the non-dual theory. The Veddnta Dindima, a 
short work on the Vedanta philosophy, in verse, has been added to 
the work as an appendix. The editor Pandit Vaman Sastri, Upé- 
dhydya of Islampur in Bombay, has added a very large number of foot- 
notes which have the rare merit of really elucidating the text, No. 747. 
Fasc. 4. Total one Fasc. 

2. Brinap-Devats, a very ancient work attributed to Saunaka 
Acharya. It is an index to the Rig Veda giving the devatd, the deity 
praised, 7. e., the subject-matter of every sukta, and rich of that 
Veda. Itis one of those works which enabled the ancient rishis to 
preserve the purity of the Vedic text. Edited by Raja Rajendraléla 
Mitra, LL. D., C.I. E. The work has advanced by one fasciculus only. 
No. 760, Fasc. 2. | 

3. CHATURVARGA CHINTAMANI is an exhaustive work on Hindu 
rituals by Hemadri the Court Pandit of one of the Yadava kings of 
Devagiri during the thirteenth century. The author is reported to have 
been a great friend of Vopadeva, the celebrated author of the Mugdha- 
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bodha. Two volumes of the work have been completed and the first 
part of the third volume. The Editors, Pandits Jogesvara Smritiratna — 
and Kamakhyanatha Tarkavagisa are now engaged with the second part 
of the third volume which relates to the Srdddha ceremony. Nos. 746, 
763, 774,. Vol. III, Pt. II, Fasc. 5, 6, 7. Total three Fasc. 

4. Ktrma Pourdya, edited by Babu Nilmani Mukhopadhyaya, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Calcutta, has been com- 
pleted. It contains a learned preface by the editor in which the char- 
acter and nature of the Puranic literature has been fully discussed. 
No. 748, Fasc. 9. Total one Fasc. 

5. Mapana P&risdra, written under the patronage of Madana 
‘Pala Deva of Kashthé or Kachchha a city near Delhi on the Jamuna. 
Madana Pala was a great patron of learning and a large medical work 
was also compiled under his patronage. The Parijata quotes from 
the Chaturvarga Chintamani and the Mitakshara and appears to have 
been written about the fifteenth century. It has advanced by two 
fasciculi. Nos, 757, 770, Fase. 7, 8. 

6. Manv-Tixé Samerana, edited by Dr. Julius Jolly, Prndsciiie of 
Sanskrit, Wiirzburg, contains extracts from six of the well-known 
commentaries of Manu. These extracts are meant simply to explain 
the texts of the original, all additional matter and arguments haying 
been excluded, The work has advanced by one fasciculus, which brings 
the extracts to the end of the third chapter of Manu. It has now 
been stopped by agreement with the editor, owing to the publication of 
all the Manu commentaries by the late lamented Rao Vishvandath 
Mandalik. No. 728, Fasc. 3. Total one Fasc. 

7. Nydya-vinpu Tfx4, a commentary to the Nydya-vindu. A 
work on the Buddhist system of logic, edited by Professor Peter Peter- 
son, M. A.,of Bombay. It is a solitary example of a Buddhist work pre- 
served in the Continent of India in a Jaina Library. The learned editor 
has succeeded during the course of his edition in getting a copy of the 
original work, the Nydya-vindau. The present commentary is by 
Dharmottaracharya who is reputed to be the founder of the Dharmot- 
tariya school of the followers of Buddha. The learned editor is now 
engaged in making a translation of both the text and the commentary. 
No. 741, complete in one Fasc. 

8. NydAya KusumAnyani Prakarayam by Udayandcharya. This 
work is to be distinguished from the metrical work of the same name 
by the same author, edited some time ago by HE. B. Cowell, Esq. The 
edition is in the hands of Mahdmahopdédhyd4ya Chandrakanta Tarké- 
lankéra. It is accompanied with the commentary of Varddhamdna, 
copiously illustrated by extracts from the gloss of Ruchidatta, It has 
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advanced by four fasciculi. Nos. 745, 749, 765, 768. Vol. IV, V, VI 
and Vol. IT, Fasc. I. 

9. Parfsara Suparit by the same learned editor, has advanced by 
three fasciculi, two belonging to the second volume treating of Prdyas- 
chitta, and one to the third volume treating of Vyavahdra. The work 
is accompanied with the commentary of the great M4dhavachaérya and 
is the standard work on Hindu Law and Rituals in Southern India. 
Nos. 759, 761, 766, Vol. II, Fasc. 3, 4, Vol. III, Fase. 1. Total three Fasc. 

10. SAmxudyana S’ravta Strra edited by Dr. Alfred Hillebrandt, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Breslau. The second volume 
has advanced by one fasciculus. This volume contains the commen- | 
tary by Anarttiya, the son of Varadatta, on the text of Sdmkhayana. 
No. 754, Vol. II, Fase. 2. Total one Fasc. 

1l. Sri-sHAsHyamM edited by Pandit Ramnath Tarkaratna is a com- 
mentary on the Vedanta aphorisms of Vadardyana by Ramanuja- 
charya, the founder of a Vaishnava sect in Southern India who 
flourished about the thirteenth century A. D. This commentary adopts 
the non-dual theory of Samkara with certain modifications. No. 737, 
Fasc. 2. Total one Fase. 

12. Tarrrrriya Samuird edited by Mahémahopadhyaya Mahesa- 
chandra Nyayaratna, C. I. H., has advanced by one fasciculus. It is 
the text of the Black Yajur Veda and is accompanied with the com- 
mentary of Madhavacharya. No. 744, Fasc. XXXIV. Total one Fasc. 

13. Ta?Tva-CcHINTAMANT, edited by Pandit Kamakhydnatha Tarka- 
vagisa, has advanced by four fasciculi. The editor is now going on with 
the second volume of the work which treats of Inference. Nos. 735, 
748, 758, 772, Vol. II, Fasc. 3, 4, 5,6. Total four Fasc. 

14, Tutsi Sarsai, 2. e., seven hundred verses by Tulsidas the great 
Hindi poet. Hach verse contains a riddle and a double entendre, one 
meaning of which is a praise of Rama. The work is being edited by 
Pandit Biharilél Chaube. It has advanced by two fasciculi. Nos. 739, 
753, Fasc. 2, 3. 

15. UvAsagapasso edited by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. With this 
fasciculus which contains indices the work is now completed. No. 752, 
Fase. 6. Total one Fasc. 


C. Tibetan Series. 


{. Sser Puytn edited by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha is a 
Tibetan translation of the Sata Sahasriké Prajid Péramita or the 
Prajfid Péramité of 100,000 verses. The learned editor is omitting all 
repetitions which abound in the work. Nos. 736, 742, 767, Vol. ¥ 
Fase. 4, 5, and Vol. II, Fase. 1. Total three Fasc. 

2. BopHisaTtvAvADANA Katpatats, by Kshemendra, under the 
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joint editorship of Babi Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E., and Pandit Hari- 
mohan Vidydbhtshan, Oriental Librarian to the Asiatic Society, has 
advanced by two fasciculi. The work is accompanied with a Tibetan 
translation made about 400 years ago at Lhasd. Nos. 773 and 777, 
Vol. I, Fase. 3, Vol. II, Fasc. 1. Total two Fase. 

3. Pua Sam Tu SIn is a free prose rendering in modern Tibetan 
of the above work as distinguished from the metrical and literal ver- 
sion in classical Tibetan given in No. 2. Pug Sam Thi Sin is recited 
daily almost in every household in Tibet. No. 776, Fasc.1. Total one 
Fasc. \ 


Inst of all Societies, Institutions, S§c., to which the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society have been sent during the year, or from which Publica- 
tions have been received. 

* Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications, and 
have sent their publications in return. 


¥ Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s pubhiontons, | but 
have sent none in return. 


§ Societies, &c., whose publications have been received, but to which Relies 
has been sent in return. 


* Allahabad :—Hditor, Pioneer. 

+ Amsterdam :—Royal Zoological Society. 

* :—Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

+ Angers :—Societé d’ Etudes Scientifiques d’ Angers. 
* Baltimore :—Johns Hopkins University, 

* Batavia :—Society of Arts and Sciences. 

* :—Kon Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nedovlandeenat ena 
* Berlin :— Gesellschaft Naturforschende Freunde zu Berlin. 
~ -:—Royal Academy of Sciences. 

§ ———— :—Entomologische Verein. 

+ Berne :—Société Suisse d’ Entomologie. 

§ Birmingham :—Birmingham Philosophical Society, 
% 

% 

%* 

# 

# 

+ 

§ 

§ 














Bombay :—Aunthropological Society. 

:—Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
——— :—Hditor, Indian Antiquary. 

:—Editor, Times of India. 








———. :—Naitural History Society. 

Boston :—Natural History Society. 

:—American Philological Association. 

Bordeaux :—L’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles- Lettres et 
Arts. 
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* Bordeaux :—Société Linnéenne. 
————- :— Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Queensland 


§ 


Branch. 


+ Brookville :—Society of Natural History. 
+ Brunswick :—Verein fiir Naturwissenschaft. 


* 
- 
% 
* 
§ 
* 
§ 
® 
* 
* 
# 
* 
% 
* 
§ 
* 
* 
+ 
§ 
t 
« 
% 
+ 
> 
* 
# 
* 
* 
# 
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* & © K—& 


cg 


Brussels 





HL 








:—L’ Académie Royale des Sciences. 

:—Musée Royal d’ Histoire Naturelle de Belgique. 
:—Société Entomologique de Belgique. 

:—Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique. 
:—Société Royale des Sciences de Liége. 


Buda Pest :—Royal Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


:—La Société Hongroise de Géographie. 


Buenos Ayres :—National Museum. 


Galea tia 











:—Academia National de Ciencias de la Republica Argentina. 


:—Aegri-Horticultural Society of India, 


:—Geological Survey of India. 
:—Hditor, Englishman. 
:—Editor, Hindoo Patriot. 
:—Hditor, Indian Daily News. 
:—Hditor, Indian Engineering. 
:—Hditor, Indian Mirror. 
:—Indian Museum. 
:—Mahommedan Literary Society. 
:—Photographic Society of India, 
:—Public Library. 

:—Survey of India. 
:—Tuttobodhini Shova. 
:—University Library. 


Cambridge :— University Library. 

Cassel :—Der Verein fiir Naturkunde. 

Cherbourg :—Société Nationale des Sciences Naturelles. 
Christiania :—University Library. 


Colombo 


:—Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 


Copenhagen :—La Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 
Cuttack :—Cuttack Library. 

Danzig :—Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

Dehra Dun :—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Dorpat :—Naturforscher-Gesellschaft der Universitat. 


Dresden 





:—Entomologischen Vereins “ Irig,”’ 
:—Koniglichen Zoologischen und Anthropologisch-Ethnogra- 


phischen Museums zu Dresden. 


Dublin :—Royal Dublin Society. 
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Dresden :—Royal Irish Society. 
Edinburgh :—Royal Society. 
————--- :—Royal Physical Society. 

-- :—Scottish Geographical Society. 
Florence :—Societa Italiana di Anthropologia, Htnologia e Psicologia 

Comparata. 
:—Societa Africana d’ Italia. 
Frankfurt :—Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 
———- :—Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Regierungsbezirks. 
Geneva :—Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle. 
Genoa :—Museo Civico di Storia Naturale. 
Giessen :—Oberhessische Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Heilkunde. 
Graz :—Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein fiir Styria. 
Hague :—Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlansch-Indié. 

Hamburgh :—Naturhistoriches Museum zu Hamburgh. 
— :—Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein. 
Halle :—Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 
:—Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Akademie. 
Hamilton :—Hamilton Association (Canada). 
Havre :—Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre. 
Helsingfors :—Societas pro Flora et Fauna Fennica. 

— :—Société des Sciences de Finlande. 
Ithaca (U. 8S. A.) :—Cornell University. 
Jassy :—Societatii Stiintifice Literare. 
Kiev :—Société des Naturalistes. 
Konigsberg :—Die physikalische-Oekonomische Gesellschatt: 
Lahore :—Editor, Civil and Military Gazette. 
:—Agricultural Society. 
Leipzig :—Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 
Leyden :—Royal Herbarium. 
Liége :—Société Géologique de Belgique. 
:—Société des Sciences. 
Liverpool :—Lhiterary and Philosophical Society. 
London :—Anthropological Institute. 
:—Hditor, Academy. 
-——— ;—Editor, Athenzeum. 
-———— :— British Museum. 
-———_ :— Geological Society. 
-——— :—Institution of Civil Engineers. 
-—-— :—Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
-————: :—Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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:—Editor, Nature. 

:—Linnean Society. 

:—Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ir seat 
:—Royal Astronomical Society. 

:—Royal Geographical Society. 

:—Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

:—Royal Microscopical Society. 

:— Royal Society. 

:—Statistical Society. 

:—Zoological Society. 


Lyons :—La Société d’ Agriculture, d’ Historie Naturelle et des Arts 


Utiles. 


—— :—Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 





:—La Société d’ Anthropologie. 


Madison, Wisconsin :—Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 


Madras 





Letters. 


:—Literary Society. 
:-— Government Central Museum. 


+ Manchester :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 
§ Melbourne :—Royal Society of Victoria. 
* Mendon, Ill :—EKditor, American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 


* 


§ 
oe 


Mexico: 








:-—-Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate.”’ 
:—Observatcrio Meteorolégico-Magnético Central. 
:-—EHstados Unidos Mexicanos. 


:-— Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereins in Mexico. 


§ Minneapolis :—Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Moscow : 





Munich 


Naples:—Societa Africana d’ Italia. 


:—Société Imperiale des Naturalistes. 

:—Imperial Society of Amateurs of Natural Sciences, Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology. 

:—K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


New Haven :—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 





— :—American Oriental Society. 


Newport (R. I.) :—Natural History Society. 
New York:—American Museum of Natural History. 


Ottawa 


Oxford 





:—Geological and Natural History Survey of the Dominion of 


Canada. 


:—Bodleian Library. 
:-—Indian Institute. 


Paris :—Société de Géographie. 





- :—Société d’ Anthropologie. 


——- :—Société Asiatique, 
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* Paris :—Musée Guimet. 

+ —- :—National Library. 
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:—Société Zoologique. 
:-—Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 
:—Institution Ethnographique. 
-:—Museum d’ Historie Naturelle. 
Philadelphia :—Academy of Natural Sciences. 
—————— :—American Philosophical Society. 

—— :—Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery. 
Pisa :—Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali. 
Prague :—K: K. Sternwarte. 
Raleigh, N. C :—Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society. 
Rio de Janeiro :—Imperial Observatario. 
Rome :—Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, 
Roorkee :—Editor, Indian Forester. 
St. Petersburgh :—Comité Géologique. 
ee :—Imperial Library. 
:—Russian Geographical Society. 
—_—_—_————- :—_ Académie Impériale des Sciences. 
—_——_—__— :— Jardin Impériale de Botanique. 
:—La Société des Naturalistes de Kiew. 
San Francisco :—Californian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Santiago :—Deutsche Wissenchaftliche Vereines. 
Schaffhausen :—Swiss Entomological Society. 
Shanghai :—China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Simla :—United Service Institution of India. 
Stettin :—Entomological Society. 
Stockholm :—Entomologische Tidskrift. 

-:—Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences. 
Sydney :—Royal Society of New South Wales. 
- :—Linnean Society of New South Wales. 
Taiping :—Government of Perak. 
Toronto :—Canadian Institute. 
Tokyo :—Imperial University of Japan. 
:—Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde Osta- 

siens, 

Trenton, N. J.—Trenton Natural History Society. 
Trieste :—Societé Adriatica di Scienze Naturali. 
Turin :—Reale Accademia delle Scienze. 
——-:—Osservatio Regia Universita. 
Ulwar :—Ulwar Library. 
Vienna :—Anthropolgoische Gesellschaft. 


| 
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Vienna :—K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

, :—K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt. _ 

:—K. K. Naturhistoriche Hofmuseums. 
:—K. K. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 
:—Ornithologische Verein. 
:—Osterreichischen Touristen-Club. 
Washington :—Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 
-—— :—Smithsonian Institution. 
——_——— :— United States Geological Survey. 
:—United States National Museum. 

§ Wellington :—New Zealand Institute. 

* Wiirttemberg :—Natural History Society. 

¥ Yokohama :—-Asiatic Society of Japan. 

* Zagreb :—Archeological Society. 





; 
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ABSTRACT OF CouncIL PROCEEDINGS DURING 1890. 
January 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 


An offer from the Baptist Mission Press to make a reduction in 
the rate for printing extra copies of Author’s papers in excess of 
100 copies, and for title page and cover, was accepted. 

Read a letter from the Deputy Commissioner of Hardoi, conveying 
the grateful acknowledgments of the Committee of the Colvin Library 
for the presentation of books made by the Conncil. 

An enquiry from the Government of India regarding the merits of 
Dr. Leitner’s Hunza and Nagyr Hand-book was referred to the Philo- 
logical Committee. 

An application from Pundit Satya Vrata Samasrami for permission 
to edit the Aitareya Brahmana, with the commentary of Sargana, and 
explanatory notes, was referred to the Philological Committee. 

It was resolved with reference to a representation made by the 
Finance Committee regarding the very heavy expenditure on the 
Journal, Part II, that a quarterly statement of accounts should be sub- 
mitted by the Natural History Secretary. 


February 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 

Two copies of a new publication called the ‘‘ Usha,” to contain 
works of Vedic literature, edited by Pundit Satya Vrata Samasrami, 
were ordered to be subscribed for. 

Messrs. Meugens and King were appointed Auditors of the Society’s 


Accounts for the present year, 
Permission was given to the Baptist Mission Press to make the 
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following charges for “doing up” Supplements to the Journal, viz., 
Rupees 5 for numbers not exceeding, or only slightly exceeding 100 
pages ; Rupees 8 for numbers extending to 200 pages, or thereabouts ; 
and Rupees 3-8 for numbers equal to an average Proceedings, or less. 

The sum of Rs. 2,500 was assigned to Part II of the Journal, and 
Rupees 1,500 to Part I, as a provisional arrangement for the current year. 

It was decided that the Trustees of the Indian Museum should be 
asked to pay one-third of the cost for printing the lists of Insects of 
the Oriental Region in consideration of 100 extra copies of the lists 
being supplied to the. Trustees. 

The various Committees for 1890 were appointed. 

The Philological Committee having recommended that no new 
works should be sanctioned for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica 
for the present, an intimation to that effect was made to Pandit Satya 
Vrata Samasrami with reference to his application to edit the Aitareya 
Brahmana. 

A proposal by Babi Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya to publish certain 
Astronomical works, was referred to the Philological Committee. 

Babi Gaurdas Bysack was informed with reference to his applica- 
tion for aid in tracing the history of Calcutta to the earliest possible 
period, that the Council, while sympathizing with his objects, were un- 
able to materially forward his views. . 


27th March, Ordinary Meeting. 

Permission was given to Dr. Gustav Oppert to purchase a copy of 
all the Sanskrit works published by the Society at the same rate of dis- 
count as allowed to Booksellers. 

The loan of the Persian manuscript Tushirah-t-Aleé-Daud i in the 
Society’s library was sanctioned to Dr. Oskar Mann of Berlin, through 
the German Consulate General in Calcutta. 

Babu Saratchandra Das was allowed to take to Darjeeling two 
Tibetan Xylographs for the purpose of getting them tabulated in con- 
nection with the Tibetan Dictionary which he is compiling for Govern- 
ment. 

The Government of India was informed that the Society was not 
in a position to give an opinion as to the merits of Dr. Leitner’s Hunza 
and Nagyr Hand-book. 

An offer from Otto Harrassowitz of Leipzig to act as Commission 
Agent to the Society for the sale of the Bibliotheca Indica publications 
for Germany and the Continent was declined. 

An exchange of publications with the Geographical, Society of. 
Leipzig was approved, 
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The Linnéan Society of New South Wales were asked to give the 
back numbers of their Proceedings from 1882 in exchange. 


May Ast, Ordinary Meeting. 

Mr. H. Beveridge was appointed a Trustee of the Indian Museum 
on behalf of the Asiatic Society in place of Mr. H. Gay, leaving India. 

Read a letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees Indian 
Museum, forwarding an extract from the proceedings of the General 
Committee of the Trustees conveying to Mr. Gay the expression of the 
Trustees thanks for his services and regret at losing him. 

The publications of the Bibliotheca Indica were ordered to be sent 
to the Toronto University, Canada, the building having been destroyed 
by fire with its valuable Library and collections. 

An offer from the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, for an 
exchange of publications to commence from 1889, with the 3rd Series 
of the ‘‘ Nouvelles Archives du Museum” was accepted. 

A letter from the Honorary Secretary of the Photographic Society 
of India offering to rent two rooms on the ground floor of the Asiatic 
Society’s building at Rs. 60 a month, was circulated to the Council. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary, the Council 
approved the nomination by Dr. A. Chatterjee of the Vaidya Pandit to 
aid him in the translation of the Susruta. 


May 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 

A letter from Mahddev Chimnd4ji Apté intimating that he had 
founded an ‘“‘ Anandas’rama ” at Poona for the collection and publication 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts and forwarding copies of three of the works 
published, with a request to be informed of the character of the work 
done, was referred to the Philological Committee. 

Read a letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum reporting that the Trustees would contribute for the 
present year one-third of the amount incurred in printing the Cata- 
logues of Oriental Insecta. 

The names of Astronomers in India were furnished to the Director 
of the Specula Vaticana at Rome with reference to his report that the 
Vatican Observatory had been revived, and that steps were being taken 
to make it as useful as possible to science. 

A draft letter to the Photographic Society of India embodying the 
terms on which they would be allowed to rent two rooms on the ground 
floor of the Asiatic Society’s building was circulated to the Members of 
~ Council. 

It was resolved that the 1st fasciculus of the Catalogue of Persian 
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books and Manuscripts in the Society’s library should be sold at one 
rupee, and the 2nd fasciculus at eight annas a copy: copies to be dis- 
tributed to all persons on the Bibliotheca Indica list, and the Maulvi 
to be paid at the rate of Rs. 1-4 per page for his labor in compiling 
the Catalogue. | 

The recommendation of the Finance Committee that future 
editions of works published through the Oriental Publication Fund 
should be reduced from 500 to 300 copies of each fasciculus was con- 
firmed. 

Captain Sadler consented to act as Philological Secretary during 
the absence of Dr. Hoernle on leave. 


June 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 

The Linnean Society of New South Wales consented to an exchange 
of back publications from 1882. 

The condolences of the Council were conveyed to the Koninklijk 
Zoologisch Genootschap, Amsterdam, on the death of Dr. G. F. Wester- 
man, the Founder and Director of the Society. 

The University of Lyon was informed in reply to an application 
for the back numbers of the Bibliotheca Indica publications to complete 
the sets in their Library, that the books could not be spared. 

An application from the Directors of the Deutscher Wissenschatft- 
licher Verein, Mexico, for an exchange of publications was declined 
with thanks. 

On the report of the Philological Secretary an application from 
Pandit Jaistharam Mucoondjea of Bombay for permission to reprint 
all the works of the Bibliotheca Indica that are out of stock or in- 
complete was refused, but he was informed that an application to 
reprint any particular work would be considered. 

The Photographic Society of India were informed of the conditions 
on which they would be allowed the use of the two rooms on the ground 
floor of the Asiatic Society’s building. 

A suggestion from Mr. ©. J. Rodgers to catalogue the Society’s 
Coins was deferred till he came to Calcutta. 

Sanction was given to the entertainment by Babu Pratapchandra 
Ghosha of a Pundit on Rs. 50 a month to assist him in editing the 
** Sher-Phyin.” | 

Dr. Hoernle reported that the grave of the late Mr. Blochmann in 
the Circular Road Cemetery was in very good condition, and needed no 
repairs at present. 

A Resolution by the Finance Committee regarding the expenditure 
on Part II of the Journal having exceeded the budget allowance, and 
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suggesting that the attention of the Editor should be drawn thereto, 
was confirmed, : 


July 31st, Ordinary Meeting. 

The Photographic Society of India reported acceptance of the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Council for renting the two rooms they had 
applied for, and permission was given to make the necessary alterations 
to suit the rooms to their requirements. 

Dr. Prain was informed in reply to a request to pay for the print- 
ing of his paper on ‘An additional species of Ellipanthus,” and the 
plate to accompany it, that there would be no objection to his printing 
the plate, but that the cost of printing the text would be borne by the 
Society. 

It was decided on the report of the Philological Committee not to 
express an opinion as to the character of the Sanskrit works published 
by Mahddev Chinmaji Apté, but that copies of the works should be pur- 
chased for the Society’s Library. 

A recommendation by the Finance Committee to modify Rule 70, 
so as to allow of Admission Fees being treated as ordinary income, 
instead of being invested in the Permanent Reserve Fund, was referred 
to Resident Members in accordance with Rule 64, (a). 

The Government Promissory Notes amounting to Rs. 1,20,000, 
belonging to the Society standing in the 43 per cent. loans of 1878 and 
1879, which mature on 15th September 1893, were authorized to be 
transferred to the 4 per cent. loan of 1854-55, in terms of the Notifica- 
tion of the Government of India offering payment in cash of the ad- 
ditional 4 per cent. interest up to date of maturity. 


August 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 


The Director of the National Society of Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics, Cherbourg, was informed in reply to an application for 
the Journal, Part I, which had not been received since 1886 that it had 
not been sent, as it treats of Philology and Antiquities. 

Sanction was given to an expenditure of Rs. 35 for the purchase 
of a copper plate inscription found at Ashraffpur in the Dacca district. 
A description of the plate has been published in the Journal. 

It was resolved on the report of the Finance Committee to revert 
to the old rates of changes for the Journals and Proceedings of the 
Society, and that circulars of the Bibliotheca Indica publications should 
be prepared in Urdu, Devanagri and Bengali characters in order to 
make the works better known to the educated classes, 

A paper by Saratchandra Mitra on the “ Diseases of Animals in 
Captivity ” was declined with thanks, 
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A list of the members in arrear of subscription for two years and 
upwards was ordered to be brought up at the next general meeting of 
the Society with a view to determine the steps to be taken to recover 
the amounts, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of payment of subscription yearly in advance and the rules regulat- 
ing procedure in collecting arrears. 

The sale of Government Promissory notes for Rs. 2,400 belonging 
to the Oriental Publication Fund was sanctioned to pay off bills of ERS 
Baptist Mission Press. 

An estimate amounting to Rs. 178-2-3, approved by the Engineer 
to the Corporation, for making certain alterations in the drainage of the 
Society’s premises, was sanctioned with reference to a notice received 
from the Municipality. 

The publication of Mr. Hoey’s report on the excavations and ex- 
humations at Sahet Mahet in the Banda district was ordered to be 
undertaken, with reference to an intimation from that gentleman that 
it was now quite ready. | 

It was agreed that Captain Sadler should ask Dr. Solf to take up 
the duties of Philological Secretary in the event of his leaving Calcutta, 
and that Colonel Waterhouse should take charge of the Journal, Part 
II, whilst Mr. Sclater was on leave. 


September 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 


A resolution was recorded deploring the very great loss the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Indian Natural Science have sustained by the 
untimely death of Mr. E. F. T. Atkinson, a former President and Vice- 
President of the Society ; and a copy of the resolution was forwarded to 
Mrs. Atkinson, with a letter of condolence signed by all the Members of 
Council. 

Babi Man Mohan Chakravarti was asked to prepare an abstract 
of his paper on certain inscriptions in the J aganath temple at Puri, 
and the great temple of Mahadev at Bhuvaneshwar, of the Orissa kings 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The proceedings of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider the 
revision of the rule relating to the procedure for collecting arrear 
subscriptions were circulated to the Members of Council. 


October 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Pandit Gunga Dutt Upreti was informed in reply to a letter asking 
for the aid of the Society to assist him in publishing a work on “ Pro- 
verbs and Folk-lore of the Provinces of Kumaon and Gharwal” that it 
was not possible to help him in the matter.. 
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An application from the Société Botanique Bavaroise, Bavaria, for 
an exchange of publications was declined with thanks. 

The thanks of the Council were conveyed to Mr. V. A. Smith for 
his suggestion to obtain greater punctuality in issuing the Society’s 
Journals, and he was informed that arrangements to that effect were 
being made. 

The report of the Sub-Committee appoinied to revise the rules 
relating to the procedure for collecting arrears of subscriptions and 


payment of subscriptions annually in advance, was taken into considera- 
tion. 


November 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Applications. from the Museo de la Plata, Buenos Aires, and the 
Entomological Society of Ontario, for exchange of publications, were 
referred to the Natural History Committee. 

It was decided to discontinue the publication of the Catalogues of 
Oriental Insecta, which had been issuing as a Supplement to the 
Journal, Part IT. 

Read a letter from the Chancellor Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate, Calcutta, forwarding at the request of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Vienna, invitations for the second Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress to be held at Budapest in May, 1891. 

Permission was given to the Photographic Society of India to store 

their exhibition pictures in an unused room on the ground floor for a 
short time whilst the building in which the exhibition is to be held is 
being got ready. 
The Minutes of the Members of Council on a note by the President 
proposing to invest a sum of Rs. 50,000 out of the Permanent Reserve 
Fund of the Society in securities bearing a higher rate of interest were 
taken into consideration, and it was determined to recommend to the 
Society that the amount should be invested in Municipal or Port Trust 
Debentures. 

The publication of the translation of Tuzuk-t-Jahangiri, which had 
been undertaken by the Rev. W. H. Lowe of Cambridge, was ordered 
to be stopped, only one fasciculus has been issued. 

Intimation was given to the Calcutta Public Library that the pre- 
sentation of the Society’s Journal and Proceedings would be discon- 
tinued. 

Sanction was accorded to an expenditure of Rs. 30 for preparing 
an index to the Catalogue of Insecta of the Oriental Region. 


December 18th, Ordinary Meeting. 
Read a letter from the Government of Bengal conveying the cordial 
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approval of the Lieutenant-Governor to the manner in which the 
Government grants-in-aid to the Oriental Publication Fund and the 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fund were applied during the past year. | 

Babu Saratchandra Mitra was informed in reply to a letter asking 
for a list of the copper plate Sanads added to the Society’s collection 
since 1849, that no such list had been prepared, but that the plates 
would be at his disposal if he became a member of the Society. 

An application from Mr. B. N. Dé to undertake a translation of 
the Siyar-ul-Mutakerin for the Bibliotheca Indica was circulated to the 
Philological Committee. 

An application from the Society’s servants for the grant of warm 
‘clothing for the season was refused. 

The Entomological Society of Ontario were asked to furnish a 
specimen copy of their publications with reference to their offer to place 
the Asiatic Society on their exchange list, 

The application of the Director of the Museo de la Plata, Buenos 
Aires, for an exchange of publications, was accepted on the recommen- 
dation of the Natural History Committee. 

The lists of Members in arrear of subscriptions were referred to 
the Treasurer. 

The list of Office-Bearers and Members of Council for 1891 were 
prepared, ordered to be circulated to Resident Members in accordance 
with Rule 44. 

The translation of the Riyazu-s-Saldtin was ordered to be stopped 
the publication of the work not having been commenced. 

The Natural History Secretary was authorized to incuran ex- 
penditure of Rs. 20 for preparing an index to the first part of the Cata- 
logue of the late Mr. Atkinson of the Insecta of the Oriental Region. 


The Report having been read the PresipENT invited the meeting 
to put any questions or to offer any remarks which any Member might 
think necessary in connection therewith. . 

No remarks having been offered the PREsIpENT moved the adoption 
of the report, and proposed a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secre- 
taries and Treasurer for their exertions in behalf of the Society. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


The PRresIDENT then delivered an Address. 
(The Address has been printed separately from the Proceedings,) 
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The Presipenr announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election of Office-Bearers and Members of Council to be as 
follows: 

President. 


Hon, Sir A. W. Crott, K. C. I. E., M. A. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra, C. I. E., LL. D. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 
A. Pedler, Esq., F. C. S. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

W. L. Sclater, Esq. 

C. Little, Hsq., B. A. 

W. King, Hsq., B. A., D. Se. 


Other Members of Council, 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, M. A. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Prince Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali Bahadur. 

Babi Gaurdas Bysack. 

Dr. A. Crombie. 

Babi Pratapachandra Ghosha, B. A. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A. 

L. de Nicéville, Esq., F. HE. S. 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 

Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, C. I. E. 

RK. C. Cotes, Esq. 

The meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting— 

Hon. Sir A. W. Crort, President in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-four presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers : 
Hon. Lala Bunbehari Kuppur. 
Duncan J. Macpherson, Hsgq., C. 8. 
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The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 

D. C. Baillie, Esq., C. S., Allahabad, proposed by V. A. Smith, 
Esq., C. S., seconded by J. Hooper Esq., C. 8S. 

Drs eee ch andar Chatterjee, proposed by Raja psu Set 
Mitra, seconded by Colonel J. Waterhouse. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 
J. H. Apjohn, Esq., M. I. C. E. 
Thakur Surj Bukhsh Singh. 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. Macgregor, F. R. G. S. 


The Srcretary reported that election of Captain A. Brame had been 
cancelled at the request of that gentleman, who intimated that he 
would be shortly leaving Calcutta, and was quite uncertain when he 
would return. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the proposal of the Council to 
transfer a sum of Rs. 50,000 belonging to the Society’s Permanent 
Reserve Fund from the Government 4 per cent. loan to Municipal or 
other Debentures bearing a higher rate of interest would now be brought 
forward for consideration. 

The proposal was cordially agreed to. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. On thirteen copper plates of King Narsinha Deva, of Orissa.—By 
MANMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI. 

2. On two copper plates of King Kulastambha Deva, of the Ohalukya 
dynasty—By Man MOHAN CHAKRAVARTI. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 





PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in January last. 


ed 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Angers. La Société d’H’tudes Scientifiques d’ Angers,—Bulletin, 1888 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. X, No. 84. 
Berlin. Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift,—Band XXXV, Heft 2 
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Berlin. Der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,— 
_ Abhandlungen, 1889. 
. ‘ . Sitzungsberichte, XX—XL. 
Brisbane. Queensland Branch of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australasia,—Proceedings and Transactions, Vol. V, Part 2. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXIII, Part 4. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. IX, Nos. 2—5. 
Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Supe = Magazine, Vol. VI, 
Nos. 11 and 12. 
Havre. Societé de Géographie Commerciale du MHavre,—Bulletin, 
Novembre-Décembre, 1890. 
Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskaps-Societeten,—Bidrag, Haftet 48. 
Ofversigt, XXXI. 
Jassy. Societatii Sttintifice Si Literare din Iasii—Arhiva, An. II, 
Nos. 3—4°. 
London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XX, No. 2. 
Nature,—Vol. XLIII, Nos. 1103—1107. 
Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. L, No. 
9; and Appendix to Vol. L. 
Royal Geographical Socicty,—Proceedings, Vol. XII (New 
Series), Nos. 9—12. 
The Academy,—Nos. 972—976. 
The Atheneum,—Nos. 3295—3299. 
Mexico. Hstados Unidos Mexicanos,—Imformes y Documentos relativos 
a Comercio Interior y Enterior Agricultura é Industrias, Nos. 61— 
64, 
Moscow. la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 2, 1890. 
Naples. la Societaé Africana D’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno IX, Fasc. 11 
et 12. 
New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, October 22nd 
and 28rd, 1890. 
New York. American Museum of Natural History,—Bulletin, Vol. 
III, No.1; and Pages 117—122 of Vol. III. 
Paris. Du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle,—Nouvelles Archives, IIIs 
série, Tome IJ, Fasc. 1 et 2; Tome II, Fase. 1. 
Journal Asiatique,—Tome XVI (VIII? série), No. 1. 
——~. La Société D’Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome XII 
(IIT¢ série), Fasc. 4; Tome XIII (IV® série), Fasc. I. 
——, la Société de Gann ERIE —Bulletin, Tome XI, No. 2 
Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 14, 16—17, 1890. 
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Paris. La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XV, Nos. 
8 et 9. a Me 

——. Musée Guimet,—Revue de L’Histoire des Religions, .Tome 
XXI, Nos. 2 et 3. 

Philadelphia. The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives,—Vol. XI, No. 12. 

Rio de Janeiro, Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Obser- 
vatorio, Anno V, Nos. 10 e 11. 

Rome. La Sociéta Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XIX, 
Disp. 112. 

Schaffhausen. La Société Entomologique Suisse,—Bulletin, Tome VIII, 
No. 4. 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
Mémoires, Tome XX XVII, Nos. 11—13; Tome XXXVIII, No. 1. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Jahrbuch, Band XL, 
Heft 1 u 2. 

Des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen, Band 

V, Nr. 4. 

Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien,— 
Verhandlungen, Band XL, Quartal 3—4. 

Washington. United States National Museum,—Bulletin, No. 38. 

Proceedings, Vol. XII. . 














Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Harcxet, Ernst. Plankton-Studien. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
liber die bedentung und Zusammensetzung der Pelagischen Fauna 
und Flora. 8vo. Jena, 1890. : 

BuanrorpD, W. T. The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and 
Burma. Birds, Vol. Il. By Eugene W. Oates. 8vo. London, 1890. 


MIscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Report on the Railway-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
official year 1889-90, ending the 3lst March, 1890. Fep. Nagpur, 
1890. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 30th September 1890. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Cuter Commissioner, CENTRAL Provinces. 

Canning and otherwise Preserving Fruits for the Home and Market. 
By E. M. Shelton (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, No. 5). 
8yo. Brisbane, 1890. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 
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Catalogue of Canadian Plants, Part V. Acrogens. By John Macoun, 
M. A. 8vo. Montreal, 1890. 

List of Canadian Hepatice. By Wm. Hy. Pearson. 8vo. Montreal, 
1890. 

GroLocicaL AnD Naturat History Survey or CanapA. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1889-90. Fep. Calcutta, 1890. 

Report on the River-borne Traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and on the Inland Trade of Calcutta and on the Trade of Chitta- 
gong and the Orissa Ports, for the year 1889-90. Fep. Calcutta, 
1890. 

Resolution reviewing the Reports on the working of the District Boards 
in Bengal, during the year 1889-90. Fep. Calcutta, 1890. 

Returns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengal during the 
: ending the 30th September 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Excursions et Reconnaissances Cochinchine Frangaise, Vol. XV, No. 33. 
8vo. Hanoi, 1890. 

{GOVERNMENT OF Frencn Cocuin CHINA. 

Land and_Freshwater Mollusca of India, supplementary to Messrs. 
Theobold and Hanley’s Conchologia Indica, Parts I—VI and 
Plates. Hdited by Lt.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. 8vo, London, 
1882-88. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No, COLXXV.—Reports on Publications issued and regis- 
tered in the several Provinces of British India during the year 
1889. Fcp. Calcutta, 1890. 

GOVERNMENT OF InpIA, Home Deparment. 

Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Ludhiana District in 
the Punjab (1878-83). By T. Gordon Walker, C.S. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1884. 

Monograph on the Gold and Silver Works of the Punjab, 1888-89. ep. 
Lahore, 1890. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1889-90. Fep. Lahore, 1890. 

Report on the Settlement of the Barak Tappa of the Teri Tahsil, Kohat 
District, in the Punjab (1883-87). By Capt. H. P. P. Leigh. 
Fcp. Lahore, 1889. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE Pondas. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Queensland Museum, Brisbane, for 
the year 1889. 


QUEENSLAND Museum, BrisBANe. 
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Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
Vols. XII and XIII. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1890, 
General Report on the Operations of the Survey of India Department, 
administered under the Government of India during 1888-89. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1890. 
SuRVEYOR GENERAL oF Inpia. 
Tide-Tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1891 (also January 1892). 
8vo. London, 1890. 


Survey or InpiA, Trpat AND LEVELLING Opgrations, Poona. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang XI, Nrn, 43—48. 

Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie,—Heft. IV, 1890. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht tber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft 1, 1888. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 1, and Index to 
VolexAXV: 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLIV, Heft 4—8. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome 
XXIV, No, 12. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, —Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 20—22, 1890. 

—. ——._ Nachrichten, Nrn. 11 und 12, 1890. 

Leipzig. -Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLII, Heft 1. 

Beiblatter, Band XIV, Stiick 11 und 12. 

Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 44—49, 1890. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-ftir Hthnographie,—Band III, Heft 
5, 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XXXV, 
No. 35; Vol. XXXVI, No. 36. 

———-. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXII, Nos. 1621 and 1622; Vol. 
LXIII, Nos. 1623—1625. 

-. The Entomologist,—Vol. XXIII, Nos. 330 and 331. 

-. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. I (2nd Series), 

Nos. 11 and 12. 

-. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 335 and 336. 

-. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXX (Fifth series), Nos. 186 and 187. 

———-. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XX (New Series), 
No. 5. 

———.-, Pali Text Society,—Journal, 1890. 
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London. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXXI 
(New Series), Part 4. | 
The Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 1987 and 





1988, 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XL (34 Series), 
No. 239. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CXI, Nos. 16— 21. ) 

———. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXI (6™¢ Série), 
Novembre et Décembre 1890. 

Paris. Journal des Savants,—Octobre et Novembre, 1890. 


Revue Scientifique-—Tome XLVI, Nos. 25 et 26; Tome 
XLVII, Nos. 1—3. 


——. Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparée,—Tome 
XXITI, Fasc. 4. 


——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature—Tome XXX, 
Nos. 43—48, 


Vienna, Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. IV, No. 4. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
x FoR MarRcH, 1891, 








The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4th March, 1891, at 9 p. M. 


Hon’sie Sir A. W. Crort, K.C.1. H., M. A., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. D. D, Cunningham, Babi Sarat Chandra Das, Rev. H. B. Hyde, 
Prince Jahan Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali Bahadur, Dr. G. King, 
Dr. W. King, C. Little, Esq., C. J. Lyall, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, Esq., W. 
L. Sclater, Esq., Dr. J. Scully, Pandit Hara Prasd4d Shastri, C. H. 
Tawney, Hsq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, Colonel J. Waterhouse. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty-seven presentations were announced, details of which ara 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers.:— 

D. C. Baillie, Esq., C. S. 
Dr. Aghore Chunder Chatterjee. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting :— 

E C.S. Baker, Esq., District Superintendent of Police, N. Cachar, 
proposed by W. L. Sclater, Hsq., seconded by Dr. W. King. 
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The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 


the Society :— 


Babt Govinda Kumar Chaudhuri. 


Jagannath Khanah, Esq. 


The PResIpENT announced that the Council did not propose to take 
any further steps regarding the revision of the rules brought forward 


at the meeting in January last. 


The Secretary read the names of the gentlemen who had been 
appointed by the Council to serve on the various Committees for the 


present year. 


FINANCE AND Visiting COMMITTEE. 


Babti Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. 
Dr. J. Scully. 


Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 
Colonel J. Waterhouse. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


LIBRARY COMMITTER. 


Nawab Abdul Latif Bahadur. 

Babi Gaur Das Bysack. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Babi Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 

Prince Jahan Qudr Muhammad 
Wahid Ali Bahadur. 

J. Mann, Esq. 

Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

Babi Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. 


Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Mohega- 
chandra Nyayaratna. 

L. de Nicéville, Esq. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Pandit Hara Prasdd Shastri. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Jolonel J. Waterhouse. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


PHILOLOGIGAL COMMITTER. 


Nawab Abdul Latif Bahadur. 

J. Beames, Hsq. 

Babi Gaur Das Bysack. 

Dr, A. Fuhrer. 

G. A. Grierson, Hsq. 

Babi Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 

Maulvi Khuda Baksh Khan Baha- 
dur. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

J. Mann, Ksq. 

Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

Baba Bhudeva Mukerji. 


Baba Nilmani Mukerji. 

Mahamahopadhydy Pandit Moheéga, 
chandra Nyayaratna. 

Captain D. C. Phillott. 

Babu. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari. 

Sir Sayid Ahmad. 

Hon. Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar. 

Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Captain R. C. Temple. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, 
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Corns CoMMITTEE. 


Dr. A. Fuhrer. 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 


Dr. J. Scully. 
V. A. Smith, Esq. 


History AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL COMMITTER. 


‘Hon. Justice Amir Ali. 
J. Beames, Esq. 

Baba Gaur Das Bysack. 
W. H. P. Driver, Esq. 
Dr. A. Fihrer. 


Babu. Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. 


Mahamahopadhyay Kaviraja 
Shyamaldas. 

Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

Captain R. C. Temple. 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


NaruraL Hisrory ComMitrtss. 


Dr. A. W. Alcock. 

‘Dr. A. Barclay. 

‘EE. C. Cotes, Esq. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
‘J. F. Duthie, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr. G. King. 

C. 8. Middlemiss, Esq. 


L. de Nicéville, Esq. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 
R. D. Oldham, Esq. 
S. H. Peal, Esq. 

Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. J. H, Tull Walsh. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


Puysicat Scrence ComMMITTEER. 


Dr. J. R. Adie. 

Dr. A. W. Alcock. 
P.N. Bose, Esq. 

Babt Gaur Das Bysack. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 
‘J. Hhot, Esq. 

S. R. Elson, Esq. 

‘Dr. G. M. Giles. 

Dr G. King. 

‘Rey. Father E. Lafont. 
J.J. D. La Touche, Esq. 
C.S. Middlemiss, Esq. 


Babu Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. 
Dr. Fritz Noetling. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq. 

A. Pedler, Esq. 

Dio ae raise. 


' Hon. Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarka4r. 


Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. W. J. Simpson. 
Col. H. Thuillier. 
Colonel J. Waterhouse. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The PxurionocicaL Secretary exhibited a photograph of the in- 
scription on the Monument which commemorates the Patna Massacres 
in October 1763, forwarded by Mr. Beveridge. 

Rev. H. B. Hyde stated that he remembered to have noticed in the 
General Letters from the Court of Directors (series now at the Home 
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office here), that this Patna monument was erected by the Council and 
that the Court censured this expenditure of their money. 


The Proposal of the Council to extend the permission given of in- 
vesting half a lakh of rupees of the Society’s Permanent Reserve Fund 
in Municipal or Port Trust Debentures, so as to inelude the alternative 
of fixed deposits in Calcutta Banks, was brought forward for consi- 
deration. 7 

Mr. Tawney opposed the proposal as, in his opinion, it practically 
amounted to lending the money of the Society without security. 

The Proposal was agreed to. 


Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh gave notice of the following proposal, which 
he intends to bring forward at the next meeting of the Society. 

“That with a view to making the meetings of the Society more 
‘interesting to individual members, two sections be formed, A.—Litera- 
“ture and Archeology, etc., B.—Natural Sciences. That these sections 
‘have separate evenings for the holding of meetings and for the read- 
“ing of papers on subjects interesting to the members of the respec- 
“tive sections.” | 


Babt Sarat Chandra Das exhibited some old and modern coins of 
Tibet and read a note on them. 
The notes and the coins will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. A list of the Butterflies of HEngerno, with some remarks on the 
Demeridae—By Witiiam Dowerty, Cincinnati, U. ‘S.A. Communicated 
by the NaturaL History SECRETARY. 

2. The Butterflies of Sumba.—By Witt1am Donerty, Cincinnati, 
U. 8S. A. Communicated by tHe Natura History Secretary. 

3. On certain Spiders which mimic Ants —By Dr. J. H. Tou 
W ALsu. 

4, Catalogue of Oriental Dipteraa—By Mons. J. Bae Commu- 
nicated by THE NaTuRAL HisToRY SECRETARY. 

The papers will be pablished in the Journal, Part II. 
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PIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to fhewenbenty since the 
meeting held in February last. 


J] RANSACTOINS, J ROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hdtitors. 

Berlin. Der Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde zu Berlin, 1890. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XX, Parts 243—44. 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome 
XVIII, Nos. 7—9. 

Calcutta. Indian Hngineering,—Vol. IX, Nos. 6—9, and Index to Vol. 
VIII. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 2. 

Genoa. Museo Civico di Storia Naturale di Genova,—Annali, serie 
2%, Vols. VII—IX. | 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel VI, Aflevering 1. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 14. 

Jassy. Societatii Stuntifice Si Literare din Iasi,—Arhiva, Anno II, 
No. 5. 

Liége. Société Géologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome XVI, Nos. 
2 et 4. 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 
90. 

Nature,—Vol. XLIII, Nos. 1108—10. 

The Academy, Nos. 977—79. 

The Athenzum, Nos. 3300—2. 

Mendon, Illinois. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, 

Newport, R. I. Newport Natural History Society,—Proceedings, 1889 
—90. 

Paris. La Société de Geographie,—Compte Rendu des Seances, No. 1, 
1891. 

Philadelphia. Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, 
—Vol. XII, No. 1. 

Rio de Janeiro. Obseravatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Observa- 
torio, Anno V, No. 13. 
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Rome la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Vol. XIX, 
Disp. 124 et Index Tome XIX. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVI, Nos. 9—12. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. V, 
Part, 3. 

Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXIV, Part 1. 

Stockholm. Société Entomologique de Stockholm,—Journal Entomo- 
logique, No. 5, 1889; Nos. 1—4, 1890, 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Drutzva,—Viestnik, Godina XIII, 
Br. lL. 





Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, &c. 


BioomrietD, Maurice. Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
2nd series (Reprinted from the Journal of Philology, Vol. XI, No. 
3). S8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

Cuirn, Stewart. The I Hing or “ Patriotic Rising.” A Secret Society 
among the Chinese in America. 8vo. 1890. | 

Rdy, Prarfpa Cuanpra, C. I. E. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English Prose, Part 64. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Abstract Account of the treatment and out-turn of the experimental 
portion of the Government Farm, Nagpur, from 1884-85 to 
1889-90. Fep. | 

CuiEF CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay, in 1888 and 1889. 4to. Bombay, 1890. 

CoLaBA OBSERVATORY. 

Report of the Director of the Colombo Museum for 1889. Fep. Co- 
lombo, 1890. : 

Cotomso Museum. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. CCLXXV.—Reports on Publications issued and regis- 
tered in the several provinces of British India during the year 1889. 


Fep. Calcutta, 1890. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Reptilia 
and Batrachia. By George A. Boulenger. 8vo. London, 1890. 
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The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, Part 243, January 1891. 4to. Bom- 
bay, 1891. 
Memorandum by the Under-Secretary of State for India, relating to 
_ the Accounts of the Government of India for 1888-89, and the 
Estimate for 1889-90 and 1890-91. Fep. London, 1890. 
Report from the Select Committee on Hast India (Civil Servants) ; 
with the Proceedings of the Committee. Fep. London, 1891. 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1888-89. No. 13. Fep. London, 1890. 
Usha, Part 7. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
GOVERNMENT oF InpI4, Howe DEPARTMENT. 
Scientific Results of the Second Yarkand Mission; based upon the 
collections and notes of the late Ferdinand Riess, Ph. D, 
Coleoptera. 4to. Calcutta 1890. 
GoverRNMENT oF InpiA, Rev, AnD AGRI. DEPARTMENT. 
Report on the Administration of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, for 
the year ending 31st March 1890. Fp. Allahabad, 1891. 
F. GoveRNMENT oF N.-W. P. anp OUDH. 
Map to accompany the Settlement Report of the Ludhiana District. 
Sheets. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 
The Laying of the Foundation stone of the Vizianagram Laboratory of 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, March, 27th 
1890. 8vo. Calcutta, 1890. 
Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science held March 1890. 8vo. Calcutta, 1890. 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE. 
De Badoej’s door Dr. Jul Jacobs en J. J, Meijer. 8vo. Hague, 1891. 
KoniInKLIJK INstiruuT voor DE Taat,-LAND £N VOLKENKUNDE 
vaAN NupERLANDSCH-INDIE, Haug. 
Inquiry concerning the site of ancient Palibothra. By William 
Francklin. 4to. London, 1815. 
Javaansche Spraakkunst. A volume of plates. 4to. London. 
Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. By William Ainsworth, 
F.G.8S., F.R. G.S. 8vo. London 1858. 
Sanskrit Mahabharat, Parts I—IV (in 2 vols.). 4to. Burdwan, 1862. 
Bast: AsutosH MuxnapApHyAy. 
Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the year 1889. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 
Port OFrricer, CALCUTTA. 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1890, 8vo. London, 1890. 
Roya Garpens, Kew, 
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Results of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the year 1888.  4to. London, 
1890. 


RoyaL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 2. 
Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXV, 
No. l. 
Leipzig, Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLII, Heft 2. 
.—_—. Beiblaitter, Band XV, Stick 1. 
London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1626—28. 
Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVII, Nos. 4—6. 





Pooks PURCHASED, 


Jacquemont, Victor. Letters from India; describing a journey’in the 
British Dominions of India, Tibet, Tate and Cashmere, during 
the years 1828—381. S8vo. London, 1834. 

RENNELL, James, F. R. S. Memoir of a map of Hindoostan of the 
Mogal Empire. Hdition 1788. 4to. London, 1788. 

Wicocks, Samurn Hutu. Voyages to the Hast-Indies; by the late 
John Splinter Stavorinus. Translated from the original Dutch. 
Vols. I—ITI. 8vo. London, 1798. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR APRIL, 1891, 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the Ist April, 1891, at 9-15 P. m. 


A. Pepxer, Hsq., F. C. S8., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Babi Sarat Chandra Das, P. Donaldson, Esq., Babi Rajani Kanta 
Gupta, Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, Rev. H.B Hyde, W. H. Jobbins, Esq , 
Rev. Father EH. Lafont, C. Little, Hsq, Kumar Rameswar Maliah, 
Baba Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, T. R. Munro, Hsq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., 
J. D. Nimmo,. Esq., W. L. Sclater, Hsq., Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, 
C. H. Tawney, Esq., Colonel J. Waterhouse. 

Visitors :—Dr. K. S. Macdonald, Dr. W. W. Sheppard. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


Highteen presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member :— 

EH. C. 8. Baker, Esq. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting :— 

C. R. Wilson, Esq., Professor, Presidency College, proposed by A. 
Pedler, Hsq., seconded by C, Little, Esq. 


4 Dr. Hoernle—Remarks on Birch Bark MS. [ APRIL, 


The Srcrerary reported the death of Dr. Otakara Feistmantila, a 
foreign member of the Society. 


The PrusipEnT read acircular from the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, enumerating prizes to be given for original researches on certain 
subjects connected with Australia. 


Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle again exhibited the old birch bark MS., 
brought by Lieut. Bower from Kashgaria, and made the following 
remarks concerning it: 

“This MS. was first shown to the Society in November last, in the 
Proceedings of which month an account of its acquisition by Lieut. 
Bower is printed. That account appears to have been reprinted in 
the Bombay Gazette, a copy of which accidentally fell into my hands 
in Aden on my way out to India in March last. It was the first 
notice I had of it; Major Cumberland, whose companion Lieut. 
Bower had been on his travels, was a fellow-passenger of mine and 
gave me corroborative information; all this made me very anxious to see 
the MS. On my reaching Calcutta I was very glad to find that the MS. 
was still in the possession of Colonel Waterhouse, who very kindly 
at once made it over to me for examination. 

“The MS. has been with me only a little more than a week, and my 
examination of it, of course, is not yet finished; but I have already been 
able to determine several important points ; and as hitherto it has been 
impossible to ascertain anything about the character and contents of the 
manuscript, | will not delay communicating my information, though 
further examination may possibly induce me to modify it on some minor 
points. 

“The first point that strikes one on looking through the MS. is, that 
it appears to'be written in three, if not four, different styles. This 
point has been already noticed in the November account. But what 
is more,—the difference 1s not (as may seem at first sight) merely one 
of careful and slovenly writing, but one of variety of alphabet. The 
whole manuscript is written in what Mr. Fleet (in his Gupta Inscriptions 
in Volume IIT of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarwm, p. 3) distin- 
ouishes as the Northern class of the Nagari alphabet, which is charac- 
terised by the pecular form of the m. Of this class, however, 
three varieties are observable in the MS. The test-letter of these 
varieties is the palatal $, which is formed in three different ways. The 
first of them, with a rounded top, is that commonly used in the 
Northern Gupta inscriptions; the other two closely approach the form 
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of the palatal § in the Saradd alphabet of Kashmir. The first variety 
of writing is shown in the upper portion of Plate VI published in the 
November Proceedings ; and the third variety in the lower portion. Of 
the second variety—one of great neatness—a specimen is now figured 
in the lower part of Plate I, which accompanies this account. The 
upper part of this plate gives another specimen of the first variety. The 
three varieties have no reference to difference of age, but merely 
indicate difference of locality. The second and third varieties, as shown 
by their approach to the Sarada characters, were probably current in 
the extreme North-West of the great area of the Northern class of 
alphabets, while the first variety was used in the remainder of that 
area. 

“On examining more closely the several leaves, I noticed that they 
were evidently mixed up. The leaves written in the different hands 
followed one another without any order. But I also noticed that many 
of the leaves were marked with numbers on their left hand margin. 
Accordingly I cut the string which passed through them and held them 
together, and arranged them in their proper order, as indicated by 
their numbers. It then was seen, that 33 leaves, forming the main 
portion of the MS., followed in consecutive order, and that these 
33 leaves were written throughout in the first variety of the alphabet. 
This variety extended to the obverse of the 33rd leaf; but on the 
reverse of that leaf commenced the second variety, and went on over five 
leaves. The remainder of the leaves were written in the third variety. 

“It further seemed that the three varieties of writing distinguished 
three different works, the reasons of which I shall explain presently. 

“T now took up the main portion (of 33 leaves), and deciphering the 
first page of the first leaf, discovered that it contained an introduc- 
tion, giving the name of the work and detailing its contents. The work 
is a compendium of medicine, is named the Ndvanitaka, and consists 
of sixteen chapters (adhyaya). That it was written* by a Buddhist, is 
seen from the initiatory salutation of the “ Tathagatas ” or Buddhas. 
But I have not yet succeeded in tracing anywhere the name of its 
author. 

“‘ The following is a transcript and translation of the introduction. 
It is written in Sanskrit verse (sloka). In fact the contents of the 
whole MS. appear to be composed in Slokas.”’ 


* The form of salutation varies according to the creed of the writer of a MS 
The present salutation is, therefore, not strictly evidence as to the creed of the 
author of the work, but only as to that of the scribe of the MS. 
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(line 1) waereraeT: | 
SCREICC RIK magewaradra [1] 
ae ¥ faqdany arar S araataag [Ri] 

(line 2) atat aifaqdatat <ut (*aturg afeaa [1] 
qariuit fet aa aqeafas aa 
waratageat fans Afareera [1] 
Traisaqaty fray aatarg weil] 
SIs FTA WH AFT (line 3) Tua [1] 
feata varrarat eata Awafaaa [nen] 
age fara ara ararenfatafaterra [1] 
aaa afanaat waraataarera: [0280] F 

(line 4) Gua 4 qaaat eyneaged [1] 
aaisaat AaH Sa Aucgqara [yn] 
SuyTAVIa A yaa aergzaa [1] 
Zlewt Wraesdifyea (line 5) we shewe [nen] 
HUTA Wreig_ent faae [1] 
aagifafatgqare 4 Ta wae ae: [ven] | 
gunfstatereag aa wiewa way [1] 
<a Vs (line 6) eigqrar fawar araatiaaa [i = 0] 
az qregay a sea ayaa [i] 


afr seat a wimanay <fa a afa: [en] 


* Conjectural ; the leaf is here defective showing only portions of letters. 

+ There is here a difficulty about the sixth chapter. As the raséyana are a 
distinct subject from the vasts, it seems clear that the word raséyana-vidhdnatak 
refers to the sixth chapter. The text may be corrupt, and should probably be read 
rasdyana-vidhd tatah i, e., ‘next the rules about elixirs,’ or perhaps rasdéyana-vidhis 
ztutah, the word tatah indicating the sixth chapter. 

t The two aksharas gq are omitted in the MS. 
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Translation.* 

‘Salutation to the Tathdgatas.—I am going to write an approved 
compendium (of medicine), called the Navanitaka, based on the excellent 
system of the Maharshis as composed by them in olden times. What- 
ever is useful to men and women afflicted with various diseases ; 
whatever is also useful for children, that will all be declared in this 
book. It will commend itself to those physicians whose minds delight 
in conciseness ; but on account of the multiplicity of its prescriptions, it 
will also be welcome to those whose minds love many details. . 

‘The first chapter will give prescriptions of powders; the second 
of clarified butter; the third will be concerned with oils. The 
fourth will be about the mixtures which are used in the treatment of 
various diseases. The fifth will give prescriptions of clysters, the 
sixth rules about elixirs. The seventh will be about gruels, the eighth | 
about aphrodisiacs, the ninth about eyewashes, the tenth about hair- 
dyes. The eleventh will be concerned with applications of the yellow 
myrobalan.+ The twelfth will be about bitumen, the thirteenth about 
castor-oil. The fourteenth will be concerned with the treatment of 
children ; the fifteenth will deal with the treatment of barren women. 
Lastly the sixteenth will be about the treatment of women who have 
children. These sixteen chapters will constitute the Navanitaka. It 
should not be given to any one who has no son, nor to any one who has 
no brother ; nor should it be taught to any one who has no disciple.’ 

* After this commences the first chapter on the chirnas or powders ; 
it extends down to the obverse of the fourth leaf, where its end is indi- 
cated by the words alaataan FORMAT | THAlssawWary 2. ¢., ‘in the 
Navanitaka the prescriptions of powders are finished ; the first chapter is 
finished.’ The following are some of the names of the powders that I 
have noticed: varddhamdnaka, shadyddika, tiktaka, vrisha-dvadasaka, 
arishta, etc. 

“The second chapter on clarified butter extends to the obverse of 
the ninth leaf, where we find the remark fearaiseyra: | aaa Tawqita 
qrauafareug | i. ¢., ‘(here ends) the second chapter; I shall (now) 
explain the Vala oil, the cure for rheumatism.’ The following are some 
of the names of clarified butter ; after each name the number of slokas 
about it are given: thus amrita-praga with 10 Slokas, kalydmaka with 4, 
ltiktaka with 4, mahdtiktaka with 7, mridvikajwith 3, méyura with 7, ete. 


* The translation is tentative. Some of the medical terms are not known to 
me, nor to those Kavirajs whom I consulted. 

+ Abhayd, I am told by a Kaviraj, is a synonym of harttak?. See also Glossary 
to the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Asva Vaidyaka. 
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“The third chapter on oils extends to the obverse of the thirteenth 
leaf, where it ends thus: araatah fasagy TSA TA serait wa: a 
THRUST ARTA: 3,7. €.. ‘(here ends) the third chapter on oils in the 
approved compendium Navanitaka; in the following we shall declare 
miscellaneous prescriptions.’ The following are some of the kinds of 
oil spoken of: vald oil in 16 Slokas, amrita oil in 25 slokas, asvagandha 
oil, etc. 

‘“‘ The fourth chapter on mixtures or miscellaneous prescriptions ends 
on the obverse of the seventeenth leaf, with the words: <fa araalan 
fasal sqraage: | wa: ut sagifa aeatsaieany Ja ver frases ge Bary- 
Silas | 7. ¢., ‘here (ends) the fourth chapter in the Navanitaka, (called) 
Migraka; in the sequel I am going to declare means of improving 
vigour and colour, by which good spirits are increased and vigour also 


is generated.’ Of this chapter I may give the following verses as a 
specimen :— : 


wuaemaeayaat fray Tea | 

arate eaearea ayatfaa: w Lew] 

HA TAT GLAST AUT YT | 

qTaACHSe TA TUTAAzATNT wt [2 Wl J 
ATA UAIMAT SAZA BTR tl 

afiae ae Ua Waa faves | 

Vatagragqase awsT tl 

fase fouslae Tar ence | 

Ulal amas” Vas ASIN Il 


te. (1) ‘Let thoroughly parched sesamum seed, well sprinkled | 
into thickened milk, be pressed to consistency ; or with the same sesamum 
seed mixed with liquorice a plaster may be made for rheumatism. 

(2) Thickened goat’s milk and (flour of) wheat with clarified 
butter makes an excellent ointment. This may be considered the 
principal remedy against rheumatism (or gout). 

The above are two prescriptions for the curing of cheumaenen 

(1) Clarified butter, oil, treacle, vinegar, and, as the fifth, ginger ; 
these, when drunk, are an instant remedy against pains in the lower 
part of the spine (7. e., against lumbago). 

(2) Castor-oil, the root of long pepper, the vachd-root, the Helle- 
borus niger, the Stephania Hernandifolia, and the seed of Holarrhena 
Antidysenterica and chebulic myrobalan are a grand remedy.’ 
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“From the fourth chapter onwards I have not yet been able fully 
to trace the remaining chapters. On the 24th and 25th leaves I have 
noticed several names of gruels or yavagu, which belong to the seventh 
chapter. 

“On the obverse of the 28th leaf I have noticed the ending of the 
8th chapter, thus aaatae fagdacd qrarqraad eeiae gata t 7. ¢., 
‘here end the prescriptions of Aphrodisiacs (as set forth) in the approved 
compendium Navanitaka according to the doctrine of various Acharyas.’ 

“On a subsequent leaf I have noticed portions of the eleventh 
chapter; and on another the beginnings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters: thus Wyre: frersgqasy aren: and SyTafyanae area | 
i. e. ‘here we shall explain the application of bitumen’ and ‘here we 
explain the application of castor-oil.’ 

“So far as I can judge for the present, the MS. does not seem to be 
complete ; though I cannot say whether much or little of it is lost. 

“ As I explained before, this medical work ends on the obverse of a 
certain leaf ; and on the reverse of that leaf commences what appears to be 
a different work written in the second variety of the alphabet. At the 
bottom of the obverse of this leaf, marking apparently the end of the 
medical work, there is a line of writing, in the third variety of the 
alphabet. It runs thus <4 4a Fawaitywa waeifyace @ret| This 
would seem to have been added to the MS. by the scribe who wrote the 
third portion of the MS. I do not understand its meaning. 

“The beginning of the second portion of the MS., which commences 
on the reverse of the leaf just referred to, runs thus :— 


aa ae QUI—aa Wee—aa Squa—aat arfuagra(2)——aawea- 
aqet_aqaqaeaa: fray an wale aa ysdad aw wa aa al 


SqqUy AA ALATA AA etc. 


“The following is a specimen of the contents of this part of the 
manuscript. See Plate I, No. I, end of first line. 


ufcfeaad a GS cceeevee 
(line 2) sreafafadt va farewe: a ufsefa yn wre: eee 
aia fat oe aT TRS aa | 


aaa aifantd 9 weararetaate— i featamqe: i (line 3) [3a] 


* The dots signify illegible aksharas. 
+ The other half of the sloka is broken away and lost. 
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Baa Ba AU aay asa faqs: | 
5 aN Ge ~ 
favge CUA AY TRA TY ACUI—I Saray! i eae 


“ This may be thus translated : 

‘1, Thy intelligence is spoiled, ......... Whatever undertaking 
thou thinkest of, that will be fruitless. 

‘2, From diseases thou shalt quickly be delivered ; and happiness 
thou shalt obtain; and a result thou shalt enjoy, neither very great nor 
very small. 

‘3, Fearful is sure to be the exertion with those, with whom thou 
hast a quarrel; fruitless is sure to be the business of which thou askest 
the causes.’ 

‘“‘The whole consists of similar proverbial sayings divided in sets. 
Thus besides the above three Sapata, there are three mdli, five bahula, 
three kita, four bhadra, six Sakti, six dundubhi, three vrisha, three 
preshyd, three vitt, three karnna, three saja, three kana, three chunchuna, 
three panji or pdiijt, etc What these terms may mean I do not know. 

“The system of enumeration, however, is curious and noteworthy. 
The three sdpata are indicated by varying the relative position of three 
numbers: 443, 454, 344. Similarly the six sakti are enumerated by the 
variations of 341 =first, 134=second, 413=third, 314=fourth, 143= 
fifth, 431 =sixth. 

“T may here note that the numbers are indicated, through all the 
three portions of the MS., not by means of numeral figures, but numeral 
letters. Nor is the modern decimal system of notation used, but the 
older one which indicated the tens, hundreds, etc. by separate signs ; 
thus 16 is expressed by the symbols for 10 and 6, 25 by those for 20 and 
5, ete. ae 

“ Regarding the third portion of the MS., I can say, for the present 
but little. It is written in a third variety of the alphabet. It appears 
to contain charms or prayers, and to be of small interest. But I have 
not yet been able to examine it more closely. A specimen of it is given 
in the lower portion of the plate which accompanies the account in the 
November Proceedings. That specimen reads thus: 


line 1, Gywt - agat - arat - q@izal - gaat - areal - wifeat - aaat- 


areatl(2) yo gai ve og ee ge ee ae 
line 2, H- wren otter aq ta wida-<fe fafe @er (read 
are 2) | Hat & fracrey (read wae?) Way 


* The dots signify illegible aksharas. 
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line 3, aty q—faeqray & Sat aawtawas 9 - afer aaa 8 

aay agate | 
line 4, wfa- remedy ay* waaay y wer - araAT FH AAT quay 

anifea: 241- 

line 5, Qt fa daranawifa aefyal- Gerad Teas Aa Gea = - 
TAA Yeiaey | 

line 6, war aTgyaa a - Guta & AD BN Remgaa y- aeraa- 
fea fan aaa a 


a. e., ‘may God rain all over my territory; hail to Ilikisi; my 
loving trust is in Dhritarashtra; my loving trust is in Nairdvana 
(Airavana ?) ; in Virtipdksha is my loving trust and in Krishna Gau- 
tama; in Mani, the king of Nagas is my loving trust, also in Vasuki ; 
in Dandapada, in? and in Pirnabhadra at all times; in Nanda and 
Upananda, the beautiful and glorious, who most successfully maintain 
a contest even with the Gods and Asuras; in Anavatapta, in Varuna is 
my loving trust, and in Samharaka; in Takshaka, Ananta, and further 
in Vasumukha; in Aparajita is my loving trust; and my loving trust is 
in Chhibbasuta (?); and likewise in Mah4manasvin perpetually.’ 

“The language of the manuscript is Sanskrit; not, however, the 
ordinary standard Sanskrit, but that species of ungrammatical Sans- 
krit, which formerly used to be known by the name of the Gathaé 
dialect, and which was the language used for literary purposes by the 
Northern or North-Western Buddhists, outside the schools of Brah- 
manic learning, in the centuries immediately before and after the 
commencement of the Christian era. It was a species of Sanskrit which 
in inflexion, syntax and metrics was not bound by the ordinary rules 
and usages of Sanskrit Grammar. The awkwardness of the Sanskrit 
in the introductory verses is noticeable. The word adhydya is used 
as being of the neuter gender, while in the standard Sanskrit it is mas- 
culine. In the second extract we have pishayet for the regular Sanskrit 
peshayet, and, in the colophon quoted above it, the wrong concord valam 
upajayante (singular subject with plural predicate). In the third 
extract, parihiyate stands for parthtyate and kdarand is used as the 
accusative plural, instead of kadrandni. In the fourth extract, we have 
the irregular sandhi devo samantena for the ordinary Sanskrit devah 
samantena; again the initial a of anavataptena and of apardjitena must 
be dropped or taken as absorbed in the preceding syllable, in order 
to make the verse (sloka) scan; moreover the initial two shorts of 
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varunenad must be taken to be equivalent to one long, in order to 
conform the line to the ordinary rules of a sloka; so also in the first 
half line of the eighth sloka in the first extract, where the two shorts of 
subhaga must be taken as one long. Many more examples of a similar 
kind might be quoted. 

‘““Now as to the age of the MS.,I believe it to be very old and 
written not later than the end of the 5th century A. D. The style of 
writing is exactly like that which we meet with in the early Gupta 
inscriptions, between 450 and 550 A. D. These may best be seen in Mr. 
Fleet’s volume III of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

‘One of the test letters, for the determination of age, of the Nagari 
alphabet—aud the most important one in the present case—is the 
akshara 4 ya. Its original form was Jy; this changed to ce¥ or gh ; 
next the left hand loop-line was extended to the point of junction of 
the perpendicular stroke, tN. The object of this, of course, was to 
permit of the letter being written with one continuous movement of the 
hand. The next step was to dissolve the point of junction, W, a 
natural consequence of quick writing. From this point, the modern 
form was quickly reached. The whole course of this development 
is clearly traceable during the period (about 400 to 600 A. D.) of 
the early Gupta alphabet. The initial forms ch and <K we find 
still used throughout in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta (about 400 A. D., see Fleet, ibid,, p. 6), the Udayagiri Cave 
inscription of Chandra Gupta IT (c. 410 A. D., <bid., p. 35), the Bilsad 
pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta (415 A. D., dbid., p. 45), the 
Mathuré image inscription of Skanda Gupta (454 A. D., ibid., p. 263), 
the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta (c. 460 A. D., <bid., 
p- 53), the Kahaum pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta (460 A. D., 
ibid., p. 67), etc. The final form wW _ is already used throughout the 
Bodhgaya inscription of Mahanéman (588 A. D., ibid., p. 274), and in — 
the Asphad stone inscription of Adityasena (c. 650; ¢bid., p. 202). 
The intermediate form eV is only found in the Indor copper plate 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D. (cbid., p. 68), the Mandasor 
stone inscription of Kumara Gupta, of 473 A. D. (ibid., p. 79), the 
Majhgawan copperplate inscription of Hastin, of 510 A. D. (ibid., p. 
106), and the Jaunpur stone inscription of lgvaravarman of about 520 
A.D. (abid., p. 228). With regard to this intermediate form it is 
particularly to be noticed, that it occurs side by side with the older 
forms cV/ or of, and that it is exclusively used with the vowels e and 
o. Thus we have it in the Indore plate in yojyam (line 7); again in 
the Mandasor inscription in yo and priyo (line 14); again in the 
Majhgawan plate in chhreyo (line 14), yo (line 16), ye (line 18); again 
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in the Jaunpur inscription in anvavdye (line 2). Now precisely the 
same practice is noticeable in the main portion of the MS., written 
in the first variety of the alphabet. The older form is used throughout, 
except in connection with the vowels e and 0, when the intermediate 
form is used optionally with the older form. Thus in Plate I, No. I, 
the intermediate form occurs twice in the 2nd line in yoga, and in the 
9th line in kalpayet. Again in the upper portion of Plate VI of the 
November Proceedings the intermediate form occurs in the middle of the 
third line in lepayet, and in the beginning of the 6th line in misrayet ; 
also twice in the beginning of the 11th line in prayojayet. On the other 
hand we have the older form in Plate I, No. I, 10th line, churnnayet, and 
in Plate VI of the November Proceedings, 2nd line, kalpayet ; and both 
the older and intermediate forms we have in the same Plate VI, middle 
of 6th line, prayojayet. Once I have noticed the intermediate form 
with the analogous case of the vowel ai, wiz., in Plate VI, middle of 
Ath line, jivantyars=cha. The inscriptions show that this intermediate 
form was peculiar to a particular period, the limits of which may 
be roughly put down as between 470 and 530 A. D. It is not found in 
any inscription either before or after these dates. And as inscriptions 
longer conserve archaic forms of writing than manuscripts, that fact 
further proves that the date of writing the MS. must fall somewhere 
within that period, that is, about 500 A.D. I have not noticed 
the intermediate form of ya either in the second or in the third 
portion of the MS. In both these portions, the older forms are used 
exclusively; and as these portions were certainly written after the first 
portion, they confirm the conclusion, that the writing of the whole 
MS. cannot be placed later than 500 A. D. 

“ As tending to confirm this conclusion, it may be further noted 
that throughout the MS., wherever there is any occasion to use a num- 
ber, whether in the body of the work in numbering slokas, or on the 
margin of the leaves in numbering the latter, the ancient practice of 
employing numeral letters is exclusively followed, while numeral figures 
are never used. What is more,—there is no trace of the knowledge of 
the modern system of notation with the help of the zero and the 
value of position; every numeral sign has its own fixed value, inde- 
pendent of the position it may occupy in a series, there being separate 
siens for the units, the tens, hundreds, etc. Thus ‘ twenty-five’ ig 
not expressed by the signs for ‘two’ and ‘five’ (¢. e. 25), placed 
in a certain order, which order imparts the value of ‘twenty’ to 
the sign for ‘two; but it is expressed by two special signs, one 
for ‘twenty,’ the other for ‘five. That the ‘value of position’ 
was not known to the writer of the second part of the MS., seems 
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to be clearly shown by his curious system of numbering the several 
glokas of a set. Thus the three slokas of the Sapata set are num- 
bered 443, 4384 and 344, which does not mean ‘four hundred and 
forty-three,’ ‘four hundred and thirty-four,’ and ‘three hundred and 
forty-four.’ This would have no meaning. The position of the figures 
in the three series imparts no numerical value; 4 means ‘four,’ and 3 
means ‘three,’ in whatever position they may be. The three series 
can only be read ‘four four three,’ ‘four three four’ and ‘three four 
four;’ and the variation in the position of the three unit figures only 
serves to enumerate three different slokas. Now the discoveries of the 
zero and of the value of position may, with much probability, be placed 
at some time within the sixth century A. D.; and thus the writing of 
our MS., must be referred to a time, not later than the beginning of 
that century, or about 500 A. D. 

“This, I believe, makes our MS. the oldest Indian written book that 
is known to exist. There is indeed another MS. which is nearly as old; 
that is, the so-called Horiuzi MS., published in the Aneedota Oxonien- 
sia, Vol. III. But if I understand the case rightly, that MS. consists 
only of two leaves, and is preserved, not in India, but in Japan. Pro- 
fessor Bithler, who has described it, assigns to it the date of about 550 
A.D. The MSS., next in age, are two Nepalese of the Cambridge 
collection, viz., Add. 1049 and 1702, described in Mr. Bendall’s Catalogue, 
pp. xxxix ff.; and the so-called Bakhshali MS., described by myself in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, pp. 33ff. It will be observed that both 
Nepalese MSS. exhibit throughout the modern form of ya (though in 
slightly differing variations) as it became established atthe end of the 
sixth century A.D. As the Bodhgaya inscription of Mahaénaman, of 588 
A. D., shows throughout the same form of ya, it appears to mé not 
impossible that the MS., Add. 1049, dated Samvat 252, which is 
referred by Mr. Bendall to 857 A. D., may really be placed in 571 A. D. 
being dated in terms of the Gupta era. Neither the old, nor the inter- 
mediate forms of ya occur in the Nepalese MSS., while in our MS. 
these are the only forms that are employed, the modern form being, 
conspicuous by its entire absence. 

‘““{ may note one or two other peculiarities. In the first place, the 
oldest form of the long vowel @ is a small horizontal stroke attached 
to the top of the right side of a consonant. A peculiar modification of 
this form is the attachment of the stroke to the middle of the right side 
This form has, so far as I am aware, hitherto only been noticed in the 
Allahabad stone pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, which dates from 
about 400 A. D., see Fleet, Corpus Insc. Ind. Vol. IIl., p. 4. Compare, 
e. g., the akshara at of aT¥ in line 31 of that inscription with the at of 
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a@lat in line 4 and of §4ra in line 5 of the lower part of Plate VI in the 
November Proceedings. I have noticed this peculiar form of @ only 
in the that portion of the MS., which is written in the third variety 
of the alphabet. 

“In the second place a peculiarity of the style of writing of the 
period of the early Gupta inscriptions is the practice of appending a 
final consonant, 7. e., a consonant without an inherent vowel, below the 
line in very small size. In fact this practice is the early substitute of 
the modern virdma. Thus compare the very last word fy#q@ in the 
bottom line, and the word ¥Wit#y just three lines above it, in the upper 
portion of the plate in the November Proceedings, again wfqaq and 
MIA AHT 7 in line 1, quagq in line 10 of Plate I, No. I, with the word 
aura in line 11 of the Bilsad pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta, 
of 415 A. D. (Fleet, p. 44), or aataaq at the end of line 11 of the 
Kahaum stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (cbid., 
p. 67), or atarax at the end of line 9 of the Indore copperplate of Skanda 
Gupta, of 465 A. D. (ibid., p. 70), or Hey in line 6 of the Gwaliyor 
inscription of Mihirakula, of Abert 515 A. D. (:bid., p. 162), or Taga 
in line 1, Hrequra in 1. 13, YasqTA in 1. 17 of the Mandasor inscription of 
Aihara of 533 A. D. (ibid., p. 152), or we inline lof the Jaunpur 
inscription of [évaravarman, of about 520 A. D. (ibid., p. 229). This 
practice of spelling I have observed throughout every part of the manu- 
script.” 

[PS. A fuller account of the MS., and specially of oe reasons of 
dating it so early, I hope shortly to arian | 


The Pxinotoaican Secretary exhibited 5 Indo-Sassanian and 4 
Mughal coins presented to the Society by the Government of Bombay 
through the Bombay Branch, Royal AB Ia LIS Society. 


The PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY read the following report on a find 
of Treasure Trove Coins. 


Report on four old coins, forwarded by the Secretary to the 
Government, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, Financial Department, with his 
No. — dated 3rd June, 1890. 

i four coins are stated to form a part of the find which is re- 
ferred to in my Report of the 9th May 1890. 

Three of them belong to precisely the same variety as the four 
coins, described in that Report. Nor are they in any better state of 
preservation; and afford no further help in determining the name of 
the king, who issued them. I may remark, however, that the name 
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kritavarman, as inscribed on the paper, in which the coins were received, 
is certainly read wrongly. For the reading varman there is absolutely 
no ground on the coins; krita may be correct; though the letters on 
the coin look more like kriga. 

The fourth coin belongs to the same class of the so-called later 
Indo-Scythian coins of the “ Kida” type; but to a different variety. 
The obverse shows, as usual, the standing figure of the king, with keda 
under his left arm; under his right arm are two letters aw kasa or TH 
vasa; on the proper left margin there is a mutilated ¥sha. The 
reverse shows the seated form of the goddess, and along the proper 
left margin 31 Wa S’7é Chachcha with faint traces of another (probably) 
conjunct letter. The full legend may have been 3Y  qae S’r¢ Ohach- 
chasga, 1. e., ‘of the illustrious (king) Chachcha.” The name ‘ Chach- 
cha” appears to me perfectly clear on the coin; and I am disposed 
to ascribe the coin to the well-known Raja Chach of Sindh, whose 
history is related in the Chachnama (see Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 181). He reigned abont 650 A. D. 


CotoneL Waternovse exhibited some silver and glass plates show- 
ing reversed deposits obtained by passing electric currents through 
photographic ‘ developers ’ containing thio-carbamides and said :— 

At the meeting of the Society in August last, I exhibited some 
Specimens of a curious reversal of the photographic image produced by 
adding small quantities of thio-carbamides or sulpho-ureas to the 
ordinary eikonogen developer, and showed that although reversal of 
the image was by no means uncommon, it was usually caused by over- 
exposure or some other abnormal action of light, whereas to produce 
these new reversals even less than the ordinary exposure was sufficient, 
and they appeared to be entirely due to some peculiar action of the 
thio-carbamide added in very minute quantities to an alkaline eikonogen - 
developer. 

At that time I was quite unable to offer any opinion as to the pro- 
bable cause of these reversals, or as to how they were produced, beyond 
stating the probability that, although there were many points of dif- — 
ference, they would be found to be in accordance with the generally 
accepted theory worked out by Capt. Abney, and were due more or less 
to oxidation or rehalogenisation of the exposed parts of the film, and 
that owing to the peculiar reducing ‘action of the alkaline thio-car- 
bamides the film during development was practically in the same state 
as if it were over-exposed. It seemed also probable that sulphur was 
the active agent in producing the reversals. 
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Further work with these curious salts and especially with a com- 
pound salt of thio-carbamide and ammonium bromide, discovered by 
Prof. J. H. Reynolds in 1868 and called by him tetrathiocarbamid- 
ammonium bromide, which was found to be exceedingly active in pro- 
ducing perfect reversals of the image with very short exposures, led 
me to the belief that this complete change of deposit from the lights 
to the shadows of the photographic image must be more or less due to 
electro-chemical action. The subject of electro-chemistry is one of 
which I have little knowledge, but I have been able to make some simple 
experiments from which, though not conclusive, it seems probable that 
my surmise is correct, and so far as they go, they seem to establish that 
not only, as former observations by Lermontoff, Eder and Abney had 
shewn to be probable, is the ordinary process of photographic development 
of sensitive surfaces containing silver haloids, accompanied by electrical 
action, but that the addition of these minute quantities of thio-car- 
bamides to the developer, greatly increases the intensity of the electri- 
cal action and produces a reversal of the current which should also 
account for the reversal of deposit. . 

With the aid of a very sensitive galvanometer, which has been 
kindly lent me by the Rev. Fr. Lafont, 8. J., who also assisted me in 
the experiment, it was found that when a pair of pure silver plates 
coated with finely precipitated silver bromide, one of which had been 
exposed to ight and the other not, were connected to the galvanometer : 
so as to form a galvanic couple and immersed in the ordinary eikonogen 
developer, the exposed plate formed the negative pole and the needle 
was deflected to the left; whilst in the developer containing a little 
thio-sinamine, the exposed plate formed the positive pole and the needle 
was deflected to the right. 

This experiment has been successfully repeated several times with 
silver plates prepared in the same way and with other thio-carbamides, 
also with silver plates bromised by dipping them in bromine water ; and 
so far the occurrence of the reversal is well established. I propose to 
repeat the experiment before you though I cannot be certain of success. 
(The reversal was successfully shown with bromised plates, the image of the 
needle and scale being projected on the wall.) 

I have also tried the same experiment with ordinary dry plates 
rendered conductive in various ways, the best of which appears to be 
gold leaf applied either on the face of the film or behind it. Gelatine 
offers very great resistance to the current, and though I have obtained 
distinct evidence of currents in both directions, they are not always 
observable, nor is it yet quite certain that they are caused by electrolytic 
action within the gelatine film, and further investigation as to this 

is necessary. 
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T have also found that reversals of the reduction products, some- 
what. similar to those obtained by photographic methods, may be 
obtained entirely without the agency of light by passing a current from 
a single bichromate cell through a pair of silver plates coated with 
silver bromide and immersed in eikonogen developers prepared with or 
without thio-carbamides. In this case the plate attached to the carbon 
pole in the plain developer showed only a very little black deposit, 
whilst the plate attached to the zine pole showed a very strong dark 
deposit all over. A pair of similar plates immersed in some of the same 
developer to which a few drops of a solution of thio-sinamine had been 
added showed quite different results, the plate attached to the carbon pole 
showing a strong black deposit, while the plate attached to the zine 
pole was almost clear on the face and free from deposit, showing only 
a slight tarnish, caused by sulphur. I have some plates of this kind 
here, though the reversed effect is not quite so strong as it was on my 
first plates. I have found it difficult to obtain such marked reversals 
again though I quite believe they are obtainable and the best conditions 
for securing successful results have yet to be ascertained. 

Some similar effects were produced on Hastman’s bromide paper 
and on ordinary dry plate films attached to the silver plates. 

Although results obtained with silver bromide on silver plates are 
not quite comparable with those obtained with ordinary gelatine plates, 
these experiments show that under favourable circumstances the action 
of developing solutions on silver bromide is accompanied by distinct 
electric action, and that these thio-carbamide reversals may be produced 
by electrical methods and are attended by a reversal of current. How 


this reversal of current is brought about is not yet quite clear, but: 


seems to be explained by some observations on metallic sulphides, by 


W. Skey, recorded in Vol. XXIII of the Chemical News. He found - 


that sulphides which have the power of conducting can also generate 
electricity and that silver sulphide is positive to metallic silver. Ina 
battery consisting of a sulphide anda metal in acidulated water, the 
gas liberated 1s sulphuretted hydrogen, the nascent hydrogen exerting 
a desulphurising action upon the metallic sulphide, the ultimate effect 


of which is in some cases to completely reduce the mineral to the 


metallic state. He shows also that these sulphides are capable of 
performing the functions of the negative element of a galvanic couple. 
It seems probable, therefore, if electrolytic action does take place 
in gelatine films during the process of photographic development, 
that, according to the laws of electrolysis, with the ordinary developers 
the exposed parts of the plate form the negative pole and attract the 
metallic elements and hydrogen, while the bromine, or other halogen and 


i 
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acid radicals, with the hydroxyl go to the unexposed parts forming the 
positive pole. 

On the other hand, with the alkaline thio-carbamide developers, at 
the same time that silver is reduced on the exposed parts, silver 
sulphide is formed on the unexposed parts which then become the ne- 
gative pole and attract the sulphur, the hydrogen and some of the 
silver from the exposed parts ; while the halogen and hydroxyl pass to 
the positive pole and transform part of the remaining silver into silver 
haloid which is dissolved in the fixing bath. 

Although this theory, as stated in a rough way, seems to agree 
fairly well with the facts, and from the experiments I have made seems 
probably the correct explanation of the reversals, I do not feel myself 
yet able to put it forward authoritatively, and a great deal of further 
investigation is required. The subject is a very difficult one beset 
with uncertainties, and requires more time and close attention than I 
have been able to give for working it out fully. 

The theory that photographic action is ethane by electrical 
phenomena is no new one. Becquerel found that if silver plates coated 
with silver bromide or other haloid silver salts were electrically con- 
nected and immersed in dilute acid, and light was allowed to fall upon 
one plate while.the other was screened, the effect of the light was 
marked by distinct electrical action capable of deflecting the needle of a 
galvanometer. Prof. Minchin has recently found that the same effect 
is produced on silver plates coated with silver haloids in emulsions 
of gelatine or collodion, and immersed in very dilute solutions of alka- 
line bromides, iodides or chlorides. He has also found that if silver 
plates coated with a silver bromide emulsion in gelatine are attached to 
the poles of a battery, and half immersed in a weak solution of potas- 
sium bromide, the film attached to the carbon pole was visibly black- 
ened on its immersed part, while no visible effect was produced on 
the other, but on developing this plate with pyrogallic acid and am- 
monia, its immersed part also became dark, exactly as if it had been 
exposed to light for a few seconds. 

There is a good deal of other more or less direct evidence that an 
electrolytic action takes place during development, although so far as 
I can ascertain no observations of the currents with a galvanometer 
are recorded. Comparatively little attention has, however, been given 
to the question, and electrical or electrochemical action has never been 
looked upon as a principal factor in the production of the photographic 
image. From these new results it would appear that, at any rate as 
regards the silver haloids, the formation and development of the pho- 
tographic image is to a very great extent influenced by electrical action, 
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if not actually caused by it. It has lately been found that electro- 
chemical reactions have explained many obscure points in ordinary 
chemistry, and it seems likely therefore that further investigation of 
photographic action by the light of the most recent electro-chemical 
theories would also throw light on much that is now obscure and 
uncertain as regards the formation and development of the invisible 
photographic image. Prof. Meldola in his ‘* Chemistry of Photography ” 
notes these micro-electrical phenomena in photography as subjects 
for further investigation, and I hope these experiments may prove @ 
useful contribution to the investigation. 


Babi Sarat Cuoanpra DAs exhibited and read a short note ona 
drawing of the Paradise of the Northern Buddhists called De-wa- chan 
in Tibetan and ‘Sukhavati” in Sanskrit. (With a plate). 


A Short note on the Paradise of the Northern Buddhists. 


The inscription on the top of this Tibetan drawing of “ Sukhavati’’ 
the paradise of the northern Buddhists is, in the rectangular form of the 
Sanskrit character of the 6th—7th century A.D. Transliterated into 
Roman character, it stands thus :— 

Sukhavati hi sin bkod tshe phyi mahi 
* Mthon var byed-pa shes bya-va. 

“The design of Sukhavati world called ‘ the prosheatae of future 
existence.’ ” 

This imaginary world, believed by the Buddhists of the Mahayana 
school to bea reality, lies far to the west beyond numberless worlds. 
In physical aspect, general character &c., it is said to resemble this 
world of ours, but the great law of procreation which is the prime cause 
of all that have life in this world does not prevail in Sukhdvati: - 
There all living beings are born, not from the effect of their former 
deeds, but in consequence of their moral merits and prayers, A pious 
Buddhist of this world prays, for being born into Sukhavati. When at 
the time of his death he sees, the Buddha and his gainted followers 
either in sleep or in wakeful dreams, he is sure to be born in Sukh4vati: 
His soul instantaneously travels many millions of miles westward and 
enters a lotus blossom which serves him for a womb. In course of time 
he grows out of the lotus flower and develops into a full grown man, 
He is found endowed with the power of comprehension, meditation 
and foreknowledge, and is soon able to work miracles. Women 


* The italics are silent, 
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have no place there and the agency of the sexes is altogether un- 
known in Sukhavati. Indeed kéma that faculty of procreation which 
is, the cause of all worldly miseries, according to the Buddhists 
does not at all exist there. In this paradise Amitdbha the Buddha 
of immeasurable light rules supreme in love. Avalokitesvara Bodhi- 
sattva, with a lotus in his hand sits to the right and Vajra Pani 
has his seat on the left. Two rays of divine light emanating from 
the heart of the Supreme Buddha, travel east- and west-ward, touch 
ing a saintly Lama and a Buddha who has attained perfection, 
and will not go back to the world. This Lama in the present kalpa 
is the grand Lama of Tashilhunpo whose spirit is in Sukhdvati, but who 
of his own free-will chooses, for the good of all living beings of this 
world, to reside in flesh in the holy land of Tibet. 

The Buddha’s place is taken by successive arrivals. Fine trees, 
lovely flowers, fragrant shrubs abound in Sukhiavati. Birds of richest 
hues and plumage and sweetest notes fly, freely in Sukhavati. The 
beasts of forests roam at large without doing mischief to each other. 
The woods resound with the chorus of divine music. In that blessed 
land there is no distinction between the day and the night. The gods, 
whose robes serve them for wings, approach the supreme Buddha from 
all directions with wreathes of plomers, crowns of gems, jemelles um- 
brellas and flags in their hands. They and the Bodhisattvas wait 
round him like Parnett’s saints—‘‘ With harps of gold, with boughs of 
ever green. With robes of white, the pions throngs are seen ; Hxalted — 
anthems all their hours employ. And allis music and excess of joy.” 
Divine lustre—halos of light emanating from the persons of the saints 
and Buddhas keep all nature illumined. The hard soil becomes soft 
and yields to the feet, and the soft earth grows hard when the mind 
wishes for it. | 

There the food of contemplation furnishes nourishment to the resi- 
dents of Sukhavati. Their wealth consists of love and enjoyment, of 
meditation, their vestments are self grown on their person nor have they 
shame to cover. It is a land which is free from lust, envy, rage, 
ignorance and stupidity. 

Once born there, one does not transmigrate elsewhere, but goes on 
ascending to the stages of sainthood. He is liberated from the effects 
of karma. The gods who in this world are subject to fall at the exhaus- 
tion of their moral merits—may by dint of prayers have their births 
in Sukhavati—and draw near Amitabha guided by his light. I here ex- 
tract a few lines from the Dhdrant called “ the drum-sound of immor- 
tality.” 
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Far to the west lies De-va-chan,* 

That happy land of Buddhist bliss ; 

Where reigns the saintly sovereign, 

Amitabha, of Light—boundless. 

Who e’er His name in faith implores, 

On re-birth gains that blessed land ; 

His dying eyes shall see the Lord— 

The Teacher and his priestly band. 

No women there, nor fleshly birth ; 

But from a diamond lotus flower 

Bursts blooming forth the new born soul. 

In the glorious company of 

Amitabha our needs are few, 

But food and drink and raiment rare 

And alms-bowl all appear when wished. 

The Buddhas of the quarters ten 

Unite in praise of De-va-chan ; 

Our prayer hence will e’er be this 

**'T'o be born in that Paradise.” 

N. B.—Buddha, Amitaébha and Amitdyusa are the different mani- 

festations of the same spiritual entity. 


Cot. J. WATERHOUSE submitted a communication from Mr. W. Mc- 
Carren, Manager of the Arakan Oil Company’s works, Kyouk Phyoo, 
and said :— 

At the August meeting, after the reading of Col. Mainwaring’s 
paper on his new theory of the Barisal Guns I remarked that on read- 
ing a paper by Prof. Redwood on the Oil-wells of India, which was 
published last year in the Journal of the Society for Chemical Industry, 
and in which mention was made of gas explosions occurring in the 
Islands of Cheduba and Ramree from the mud volcanoes, it seemed 
not impossible that with favourable conditions of wind and atmosphere 
the sound of these explosions if loud enough might be carried across 
the Bay of Bengal so as to be heard in the localities where the Barisal 
Guns are heard. 

On looking up a paper in Vol. XI of the Records of the Geological, 
Survey of India, by Mr. Mallett on “the Mud Volcanoes of Ramri and 
Cheduba,” referred to by Prof. Redwood, I found it stated that these ex- 
plosions of gas were said by the natives to be most frequent in the rainy 
Season, 


* De-va-chan is the Tibetan of Sukhavati. 
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It struck me, therefore, that the question might at any rate be 
worth enquiring into, and as I found that the Arakan Oil Company’s 
works were established at Kyouk Phyoo, on the island of Ramri, I 
asked my friend Mr. J. D. Maxwell, of Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen and 
Co., the managing agents of the Company, to forward some questions 
on the subject to Mr. W. McCarren the manager of the works. This 
he kindly did, and I lately received the following note by Mr. McCarren, 
from which it will be seen that although the gas explosions referred to 
cannot possibly be the source of the sounds known as the Barisal Guns, 
the fact of similar sounds being heard on the Island as coming from the 
west at the commencement and end of the monsoon is interesting, and 
points to the sea as being in some way the place of origin of the sounds. 

It may also be remarked that Prof. Pedler has very kindly had 
prepared for me some charts showing the direction of the winds at the 
head of the Bay during the Monsoon months, and from these it would 
_ appear that the winds are favourable to sounds being carried across 
from the Ramri Islands to the Sunderbunds, supposing that they were 
sufficiently loud. 

The further information Mr. McCarren has kindly j poaieted will 
be of interest, and the Society is much indebted to him for the trouble 
he has taken in the matter. 


Note by Mr. W. McCarren. 


SimeDo explosions of gas occur from the mud volcanoes or from 
the petroleum wells in the islands of Ramri, Cheduba and the Bor- 
ongas P i 
| Explosions of gas occur from the mud volcanoes of Ramri and 
Cheduba but not from the petroleum wells. 

2. If so, at what season of the year are they most Fvoqent and. 
are they accompanied by much noise, loud enough to be heard at a 
considerable distance P . 

There is only one volcano on these islands that has explosions of 
gas accompanied with much noise and flame. This volcano is in 
Cheduba and explodes once in every 6 to 8 months. I have heard the 
sound (which was not very loud) of the explosion at Kyouk Phyoo 
40 miles north of the volcano. I have made enquiries at Akyab 100 
miles north of the volcano, no one living there (Akyab) that I could 
find ever heard the sound of any explosion of the Cheduba volcano, 
although numbers have seen the flames of the erruptions which generally 
during the time (7 years) I have been here, have taken place at 
night time. 
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3, What is the direction of the prevailing wind at the time when 
the explosions are the most frequent ? 

_ The wind was blowing from the N. W. when the last explosion 
occurred. 

4. Is the noise accompanying them sufficiently toud to be heard 
ata great distance; and is it possible that it could be heard: on 1 the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal ? . 

From enquiries I have made, and the number of times I have heard’ 
the noise accompanying the explosion, I do not think the sound could 
be heard at over 70 miles. | . 

The natives here tell me that in April and May near the com- 
mencement of the rains they hear three or four very loud reports coming 
from the west, 7. ¢., thesea. That these reports are entirely different from 
the sounds produced by the surf on the coast, and are-like the reports, 
from the firing off of cannon. That in August and September near 
the end of the rains they hear the same sort of sounds which are again 
three or four in number,—that during no other time of the year do they: 
hear these sounds. They of course cannot tell what are the causes of: 
these reports, but they think they are in connection with die bees 
and ending of the rains. 

I have made arrangements with the headmen of the different 
villages along the coast, that when they hear these reports this year to 
come and give me the particulars. I will be on the qui vive: myself 
and trust I will be able to get the exact date of each AI 


The following paper was read :— 
_ Ll. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Pare. No. 3. _ By 
George Kine, M.B., LL. D., F. R.S., F. L. Se Suramar of the 
Loyal Botanie Grier. aha 
oo) ate paper will be published in the J actly Part 11: 





Prprary, , 
The following. additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in March last. 





J] RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. X, No. 85." 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, —— 
Notulen, Deel XXVIII, Aflevering 3. 
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Boston. Boston Society of Natural History,—Memoirs, Vol. IV, Nos. 
7—9. 





Proceedings, Vol. XXIV, Parts 3 and 4. 

Budapest. La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIX, 
Fasc. 1 et 2. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, Vol. XXIV, Part 3. 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. IX, Nos. 10—13. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 3. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 
X, No. 37. 

Florence. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome VI, Fasc. 
7°.e 8°. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Annuaire, 
Janvier, 1891. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLIV, Heft 4. 

Tondon. Geological Society—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 1. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XX, No 

91, and Index to Vol. XIX. 

List of Officers and Members, corrected to January 




















dist, 1891. 

Nature,—Vol. XLIII, Nos., 1111—15. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 971, 980—984. 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3303-4, 3306-7. 

Manchester. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Mem- 
oirs and Proceedings, Vol. IV (4th series), No. 2. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,’ tm ete Tomo 
IV, Nos. 3 et 4. 

Naples. La Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno X, Fase. 1—2. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XI, No. 4. 

——. Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 2—5, 1891. 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Obser- 
vatorio, Anno VI, No. 1; Index, Anno VY. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spsteien one: Italiani,—Memoire, Tome an, 
Disp 1?. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVII, Nos. 1—3. 

Taiping. Government of Perak,—The Perak Government Gazette, 
Vol. IV, No. 5. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XVIII, Part 2. 

——. Kaiserlich-Japanischen Universitaét,—Mitteilungen aus der 
Medicinischen Facultat, Band I, No. 4. 

Trieste. Museo Civico di Storia Naturale di Trieste,—Atti, VIII. 
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Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,— Atti, Tome XXVI, 
Disp. —3*. 
Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn. 
14—18, 1890; Nr. 1, 1891. 
Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur.und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, 45 Heft. 


Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 
Apityardmst, Kesnavidt anp Laxmrpdss. Sangeetdditya, Part I. By 
Shastri Adityaramji. 8vo. Bombay, 1889. 
Mirra, VindeitAra. The Yoga-Vasishtha-Maharamayana of Valmiki, 
translated from the original sanskrit, Vol. I. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
Srorer, Horatio R., M.D. The Medals of Benjamin Rush, Obstetrician. 
8vo. Chicago, 1889. 
The Medals, Jetons and Tokens illustrative of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 8vo. 1887. 





MiscELLANEOUS Pf RESENTATIONS, 


Proeve van een Lampongsch-Hollandsche Woordenlijst, bepaaldelijk 
voor het dialect van Kroé, door O. L. Helfrich (Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Deel 
XLV, 3° stuk). 8vo. Batavia, 1891. 

Verzameling Lampongsche Teksten, getranscribeerd onder toezicht van 
O. L. Helfrich (Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Deel XLV, 4estuk). 8vo. Ba- 
tavia, 1891. 

BataviAAscH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN, 

Batavia. 

Botany : Contributions to the Queensland Flora. By F. M. Bailey, 
F. L. S, (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 4). 
8yvo. Brisbane, 1890. 

Tobacco: Its Oultivation in Northern Queensland. By S. Lamb 
(Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 6).  8vo. 
Brisbane, 1890. 

: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BrigBANE. 

Contents and Index of the First Tweuty Volumes of the Records of the 
Geological Survey of India, 1868 to 1887. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

GEOLOGICAL Survey or Inpra, 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, Part 244, February, 1891. Ato. 


Bombay, 1891. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA; Home Department. 
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Annual Administration Reports of the Forest Department (Southern 
and Northern Circles), Madras Presidency, for. the official year 
1889-90. Fep. Madras, 1890. 

Mr. A. Rea’s Report on the Archeological Survey of Southern India 
during the last quarter of 1890. Fep. Madras, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 

A Catalogue of the Mantodea, with descriptions of new genera and 
species, and an enumeration of the specimens, in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By J. Wood-Mason. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1891. 

Inpian Museum. 

Den Norske Nordhavs-Hxpedition, 1876-1878. XX, Zoologi. Pyeno- 
gonidea ved G. O. Sars. 4to. Christiania, 1891. 

Den Norskt NorpuAvs-EXPEDITION, CHRISTIANIA. 

Catalogue of Notices to Mariners issued during the year 1890. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Port Orricer, CaLcurra. 

Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India. Hdited 
by W. R. Rice, Esq., M. D. Part VI, 1891. 4to. Caleutta, 1891. 

SANITARY COMMISSIONER WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

North American Fauna, No. 3. Results of a Biological Survey of the 
San Francisco Mountain Region and Desert of the Little Colorada, 
Arizona. By Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 8vo. Washington, 1890. 

North American Fauna, No. 4. Descriptions of twenty-six new species 
of North American Mammals. By Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 8vo. 
Washington, 1890. : 

Unitep States DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON. 


J ERIODICALS j-URCHASED, 


Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 3. 

Genéva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXV, 
No. 2. f 

Leipzig. .Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLII, Heft 3. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1629—383. 

Paris, Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVII, Nos. 7—11. 


Pooks J-URCHASED, 


Pererson, Peter. The Paddhati of Sarngadhara. A sanskrit an- 
thology. Vol. I, Text (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XXXVIi). 
8vo. Bombay, 1888. 
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“Poote, Recinatp Sruart. Catalogue of Coins of the Shahs of Persia 
in the British Museum. The Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Safavis, 
Afghans, Efsharis, Zands, and Kajars. S8vo. London, 1887. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Musenm (The 

Muhammadan States). The Coins of the Muhammadan States of 

India in the British Museum. By Stanley lLane-Poole. 8vo. 

London, 1885, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR May, 1891, 





CHa 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 6th May, 1891, at 9-15 p. Mm. 


J. Woop-Mason, Hsa., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Nawab Abdul Latif, Bahadur, Rev. H. B. Hyde, Dr. W. King, 
Rev. Fr. E. Lafont, T. H. D. La Touche, Hsq., C. Little, Esq., Kumar 
Rameswar Maliah, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Nicéville, Hsq., R. D. 
Oldham, Hsq., W. L. Sclater, Esq. 

Visitors: D. Munro, Esq., Dr. W. W. Sheppard. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Nineteen presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for.and elected an Ordinary 
Member :— 

C. R. Wilson, Esq. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Rev. D. G. Lathom-Browne, Chaplain, Port Blair, Andamans, 
proposed by Dr. G. King, seconded by Dr. D. Prain. 

F. A. Shillingford, Esq., Kolassy Factory, Purneah, proposed by 
©. Little, Hsq., seconded by Dr. A. F. R, Hoernle. 
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The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 
C. A. Samuells, Esq., C. S. 


The Presipent stated that the votes of the members on the pro- 
posed investment of Rs. 50,000 of the Society’s Permanent Reserve Fund, 
reported at the meeting in February last, would now be taken, and 
appointed Dr. W. King and Mr. T. R. Munro to be scrutineers, who 
reported the result as follows :— 


For Against Result. 
Proposal I 76 6 Carried. 
Do. II 18 64. Rejected. 
Do. iit 5 77 Rejected. 
Do. IV 53 29 Rejected. 


The Secretary stated that it was resolved in the last meeting of 
Council, in the event of Proposal IV not being carried, that one proposal 
only should be laid before the members, as, with the large majority 
required by the rules of the Society, it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
result when so many proposals are before the members at once. The 
permission of the meeting was therefore asked with a view to a re- 
circulation of Proposal II, viz., that the sum of Rs. 50,000 should be 
invested in Municipal Debentures. 

Permission was granted. 


The PresipenT read a letter from the Committee of Organization, 
Fifth International Congress of Geologists, Washington, inviting atten- 
tion to a circular respecting the next meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Geologists and requesting to bring its contents to the notice of 
the Council and members of the Society. 


The PuinoLocicaL Szcretary read the following reports on finds of 
Treasure Trove Coins :— 

I. Report on 10 silver eoins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Akola District with his No. 3294, dated 26th May, 1890. 

The coins are stated to have been found near the village Umra 
Attali in the Khamgaon Taluk of the Akola district, whilst excavating 
for the building of a wall fora temple. Altogether 462 coins are stated 
to have been found, of which ten were sent as samples for identification. 

They are Rupees of Shah ’Alam, of native mintage, and are of no 
numismatie value. They have been sent to the mint to be melted down. 


II, Report on 29 “so-called Alamshahi Rupees ” forwarded by the 
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Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad with his No. 4555, dated the 
6th September, 1890. | 

The coins are stated to have been found on the 10th May 1889 in 
the village of Rampur in Seoni Tahsil in the Hoshangabad district, and 
to be “‘ so-called Alamshahi Rupees.” 

As a matter of fact, they are Rupees of the following Mughal em- 
perors of Delhi: 


, Shah Jahan 3 specimens. 
, Aurangzib 
Ahmad Shah 

, Farukhsiyar 
Muhammad Shah 
"Alamgir IT 

, “Alam Shah 


oor & be 


cor 
Cor ON & Oo 


aly 


Total 29 x 








These Rupees are all of very common kinds and moreover in in- 
different condition. They have been sent to the mint to be melted down. 


III. Report on 5 coins forwarded by the Offg. Collector of Dur- 
bhanga with his No. 687G, dated 9th September, 1890. 

The find place of these coins is not stated in the Collector’s letter. 
Tt would be well, if this item of information were always supplied. 

All the five coins are Rupees of ’Alam Shah’s reign, dated “San 19 
Mint Murshidabad,” but of English mintage. 

They are of no numismatic value, and have been sent to the mint 
to be melted down. 


IV. Report, on 82 silver coins, forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Dharmsala, Kangra District, with his No. 1680 of the 17th 
October 1890. 

These coins appear to belong to a set of 101 coins which were 
found buried by a roadside in the Hamirpur Tahsil of the Kangra 
District ; they were dug up in the course of road-making in March 1873. 
A few pieces were sent in April following to the Provincial Museum— 
I presume, in Lahore; and nine specimens would appear to have been 
taken by the District officers in 1874 with a view to enquiry. The 
remainder—apparently the 82 specimens now sent for determination— 
seem to have been deposited in the store room of the district office, 
where they were re-discovered in October last, and forwarded to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Owing to my absence from Calcutta on 
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furlough, they could not be determined till now. Of the 82 coins sent 
down, 79 were whole, and 3 broken. | 

All the 82 specimens are of one kind, and belong to the class, 
commonly called ‘ Indo-Sassanian.”’ They are described and figured 
in Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities (ed. Thomas), Vol. I, p. 407, Plate 
XXXII, figs. 9, 14. Coins of this description have been found, at 
various times and in different localities, in large numbers. All collec- 
tions are well supplied with them. They have been sent to the mint to 
be melted down. 


Rey. H. B. Hypz exhibited a transcript of the Original Returns of 
Baptisms, Marriages and Burials received from Calcutta by the Court 
of Directors between 1713 and 1754. 

He said :—The Original Registers of the Presidency Church were 
destroyed in 1756 and since then until these transcripts were received last 
month, it has perhaps been quite unknown in Calcutta that such duplicates 
now copied were in existence. These transcripts are to be lodged in the 
Registry of St. John’s Church. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. New and Rare Indian Lycenide.—By Winiiam Douerty, Crn- 
cinnati, U. S. A. Communicated by the Naturat History Secretary. 

2. The Butterflies of Sumba and Sambawa with some account of the 
Island of Sumba.—By Wituram Donerty, Cincinnati, U. S.A. Commu- 
nicated by the NaturAL History SECRETARY. 

3. Natural History Notes from H. M.’s Indian Marine Survey 
Steamer ‘ Investigator,’ Oommander R. F. Hosxyn, R. N. command- 
ing. No, 24.—List of Deep-Sea Holothurians collected during the seasons 
1887 to 1891 with descriptions of new species.—By Dr. J. H. Tuna Watsa. 
Communicated by the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIAN Museum. 

4. Onan undescribed Oriental species of Nepeta.—By D. Pratn. 

5. Novicie Indice. IV. Two additional species of Glyptopetalum.— 
By D. Prain. | | 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

6. On the present condition of Barren Island. —By D. Prat. 

Barren Island has been so often described that there is little left to 
say concerning its physical condition. In his exhaustive account of the 
island (Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, xxi, part 4) Mr. 
Mallet has, however, suggested (/. c., p. 30) that future visitors should 
note “the temperature of the hot spring ”’ at the landing place and “ the 
“thickness of the fresh and undisturbed sulphur-crusts.” This the 
writer, owing to the kindness of Col. T. Cadell, vy. c., Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Andamans, had an opportunity of doing in April 1891. 
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The column of steam from the crater which was “ visible from the 
‘landing-place or even some distance out at sea” to Mr. Mallet (J. c., 
p. 23) in February 1884 and was “ barely visible at 3 miles distance ” 
to Capt. A, Carpenter in 1886 (Records, Geol. Surv., India, xx, 
48) was no longer visible from these points in April 1891; on 
ascending the cone, however, steam was found to issue still at the 
places indicated in Mr. Mallet’s memoir. The most copious discharge 
was still from the solfatara on the inner aspect of the north side of the 
crater. 

A deposit of sulphur of an average thickness of 23 inches had been 
laid down on this solfatara since 1884. On the other solfataras far less 
had been deposited; the crusts on the two next largest—that on the 
inner aspect of the south side of the crater and that outside the crater 
on the north-east face of the cone—were but # in. to 1 inch thick. 
The new crusts were very similar to the old ones described by Mr. 
Mallet (2. c., p. 18) except as regards thickness; when pieces were 
removed, however, they were found to be looser in texture and more 
friable than the fragments of the old deposit that lay scattered about 
the crater and in estimating the present value of the solfataras as a 
sulphur-supply this should perhaps be taken into account. The tem- 
perature of the steam at the point of issue was not determined in 1891, 
but it can hardly be as hot now as in 1884—it was then 219° F.—since 
there was no crevice in which it was impossible to place one’s hand for 
at least a few seconds. 

In taking the temperature of the hot spring Mr. McCausland, Com- 
mander of H. M. I. M. Nancowry very kindly assisted me. At high 
tide there was no trace of percolation of water through the shingle of 
the small landing-place beach, but when the tide had ebbed water was 
found to ooze through this shingle at five different points round the 
head of the bay. Having scooped out pools sufficiently deep for com- 
plete immersion of a thermometer at these spots we took temperatures 
in as nearly as possible the fashion described by Mr. Mallet (J. ¢., p. 
26). In the most northerly small pool (furthest from the recent lava), 
the thermometer registered 102° F.; in the next pool towards the lava, 
103° F.; then 104° F,; then 106° F.; finally in the pool nearest of all 
to the recent lava 104° F.; Mr. Mallet found that in 1884 the tem- 
perature of the different springs increased with their proximity to the 
recent lava; the discrepancy of our results as regards the last pool and 
that next adjacent to it (which, though five yards further from the 
lava was nevertheless 2° F. warmer) from the experience of Mr. Mallet 
led us to repeat the whole observation and to take the temperatures in 
these two last pools several times ; our results were, however, the same 
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on each occasion. There appears to have been more water in the 
spring at the time of Mr. Mallet’s visit (Feb.) than when our observa- 
tions were made (April) for he found it possible to take temperatures 
in seven places while we could only do so in five. 

This spring was formerly much hotter than it is now, but unfor- 
tunately the early observations are not at all definite: ‘as hot almost 
‘as if it had been boiling’ (commander of a vessel, 1832) ; ‘ tempera- 
ture too high to be borne with the hand’ (Playfair, 1837) ; ‘ natural 
boiling spring’ (Mouat, 1857); ‘ nearly at the boiling point’ (Liebig 
1858); ‘scalding hot’ (Parish, 1862). The observations made since 
1862 being more precise are here appended :— 








Date. Temperature of Spring. Authority. 




















April, 1866 158° F. and 163° F. Andaman Committee, 
Report in Proc. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1866, p. 218. 


March, 1873 180° F, (highest observed) Ball, Rec. Geol. Surv. 
India, vi, p. 87. 

February, 1884 106°—116° F. Mallet, Mem. Geol. Surv. 
India, xxi, pt. 4, p. 26. 

April, 1886 110° F. (solitary observation) Daley, Rec. Geol. Surv. 
India, xx, 48. 

April, 1891 102°—106° F. Prain. 





The observations given in this table are not of quite equal value ~ 
because they have not been taken ona uniform principle. The Anda- 
man Committee above referred to (Dr. Gamseks, Lt. Laughton and Mr. 
Homfray) describe the spring accurately as issuing from underneath 
the lava across the small bay, but though Mr. Ball (J. ¢.) speaks of 
them as recording the temperature ‘‘ at from 158° to 163°” the state- 
ment in their report is that at low tide in one place the temperature 
was found to be 163° F., and at another 158° F. We cannot there- 
fore be certain that these figures give either the maximum or the 
minimum temperature in 1866, though it is highly probable even if one 
of them represents a limit that they do not exhibit the full range of tem- 
perature at that time. Mr. Ball’s observation. is rather more precise ; 
the highest temperature is given as 130° F. taken close to high-water 
mark where the spring bubbles up; unfortunately he does not give the 
range of temperature in 1873. In connection with this it should be 
noted that Mr. A. O. Hume, speaking of this very observation, says 
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(Stray Feathers ii, 104) “the thermometer showed a temperature of 
“nearly 140° F.” This remark occurs in the narrative portion of a 
paper on the ornithology of the islands of the Bay of Bengal and is 
clearly written from memory only ; attention is drawn to it now merely 
in order to prevent any one who may subsequently read the statement 
from relying upon it as exact. Mr. Mallet’s observations are very com- 
prehensive and precise. Only the bare result of Mr. Daley’s observa- 
tion is given and only one temperature is mentioned : it is not stated 
that it was the highest, and it is possible that the temperature was taken 
at one spot only. 

The rate of cooling of the spring as indicated by the various highest 
readings of the preceding table is shown in the table subjoined :— 
































Period. No. of years. Amt. of cooling. Rate per annum. 

1866-73 7 83° F. or 18°30°C. 47° F. or 2°6°C. 
1873-84 11 14° F. or 7:70. 1:2° F. or 06°C. 
1884-86 2 6° F. or 3°3°C. 30° Exon? C, 
1886-91 5 4° F. or 2:2°C. 0°8° F. or 0°4°C. 





The rates per annum shew that the existence of an error in the 
1886 observation is not only possible but highly probable; the spot 
selected for examination can hardly have been that in which the tem- 
perature was highest at the time. If it be neglected the rate per annum 
for. the whole 1884-91 period is 4° or 14° F. (=0°7°C.) a rate that, 
allowing for errors unavoidable in such observations, is practically 
uniform with that during the 1873-84 period. Between 1866 and 1873 
it cooled nearly four times as fast as it has cooled since; if the 1886 
observation is correct, six times as fast as it is cooling now. If the 
rate continues uniform henceforth the spring will, if the 1886 observa- 
tion be correct, probably cease to deserve the appellation “‘ hot’’ by 
1925, if the 1886 observation was not taken where the water was hottest 
at the time, the spring will probably be cool by 1910. 
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PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. X, No. 86. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXVIII, Aflevering, 4. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 

penne Deel XXXIV, Aflevering, 3 en 4, 

Koninklijke Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Netherlandsch- 
Indié,—Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Netherlandsch-Indié, Deel L. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. V, No. 4. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XIX, Part 242; XX, 245 and 











246. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXIV, Part I. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. IX, Nos. 14-18. 

—. Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 4. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selsbak,—Aarboger, Raekke II, 
Bind V, Hefte 4. 

Dresden. Gesellschaft Iris zu Dresden ,—Deutsche Entomologische — 
Zeitschrift, Jahr 1890, Zweites Lepidopterologisches Heft, Band 
III, Heft 2. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. VII, 
No. 1, and Index to Vol. VI. 

Florence. la Societaé Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia, Vol. XX, 
Fascicolo 3°. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Janvier—Février, 1891. 

London. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 3, 
1890. 

——-—. Nature,—Vol. XLIII, Nos. 1116-20. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LI, Nos. 

1 and 2, 


ees 
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London. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII, Nos. 
1 and 2, 

, Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 6, 1890. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLVIII, No. 295. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LIII, Part 4. 

The Academy,—Nos. 985-89. 

. The Athensum,—Nos. 3308-12. 

Mendon, Illinois. Vhe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— 
Vole lit, No.2. 

Mexico. Estados Unidos Mexicanos,—Informes y Documentos relativos 
a Comercio Interior y Exterior Agricultura é Industrias, Nos. 65 
and 66. 

Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 


No. 3, 1890. 





[| 





' Meteorologische Beobachtungen, Das Jahr 1890— 
Erste Halfte. 

New York. The Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives,—Vol. XII, No. 3. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome XVI, No. 3. 

——. la Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 
6-8, 1891. ; 

——. la Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XV, No. 10. 

Memoires, T'ome III. 

Philadelphia. Museum of American Archsology,—Annual Report, 
Ven Nao, 1: 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Obser- 

- yatorio, Anno VI, No. 2. 

Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XX, 
Disp. 2°. 

St. Petersburg. Comité Géologique,—Mémoires, Tome IV, No. 2; V, 
Peay lit; 2. ] 

Stettin. Hntomologischen Vereine zu Stettin,—Hntomologische Zeitung, 
Jahr LI. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. V, 
Part 4. 

Taiping. Government of Perak,—The Perak Government Gazette, 
Vol. IV, Nos. 6-8, and Index to Vol. III. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Transactions, Vol. I, Part I. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXV, 
Disp. 15#; XXVI, Disp. 4*-5°. 

—$. - —___—_- ——_—.. Memorie, Serie Seconda, Tomo XL. 

——. la Osservatorio della Regia Universita di Torino,—Osserva- 
zioni Meteorologische, Anno 1890. 
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Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XX, Heft 3 u 4. 

——. Der K. K. Géologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, Nrn. 
2-4, 1891. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina XIII, 
Br. 2. 


Pooks AND J AMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, &. 
Hayter, H. H. Victorian Year-book for 1889-90. Vol. II. 8vo. Mel- 
bourne, 1890. 

Ray, PrarapaA CHanpra, C. I. HE. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English Prose, Part LXV, Canti Parva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
SarMA, Panpit Burma Sen. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. VII, Part 2. 

8vo. Allahabad, 1891. . 
Sen, Kaviray Viyayaratna. Ashtanga Hridaya, No. 2. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1890. | 


MiscELLANEOUS J RESENTATIONS, 


Annual Report of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma for the year 
1890 (Read at the General meeting held at the are Museum). 
8vo. Rangoon, 1890. 

Minutes of an Ordinary General Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Burma, held at the Phayre Museum, on Monday, the 
30th March, 1891. 8vo. 

Aeri-Horticutturat Socrery or Burma. 

Catalogue of Ferns in the Herbarium of the Government of India at 
Saharanpur. Calcutta, 1890. 

BOTANICAL GARDEN, SAHARANPUR. 

Resolution on the Revenue Administration of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1889-90, ending 30th September, 1890. Fep. Nagpur, 
1891. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Botany: Contributions to the Queensland Flora. By F. M. Bailey, — 
F. L. S. (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 7). 
Svo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 


Returns of the Rail and River-Borne Trade of Bengal during the 
quarter ending the 3lst December, 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 


GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 
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An Account of the Caves at Nadsur and Karsambla. By Henry Consens 
(Archeological Survey of Western India, No. 12). 4to. Bombay, 


1891. 
GOVERNMENT OF BomBayY. 


The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, Parts 245 and 246. 4to. Bombay, 
1891. 
The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval to the Hast Indies, the Maldives, 
the Moluccas and Brazil. By Albert Gray and H. C. P. Bell, Vol. 
II, Part 2. 8vo. London, 1890. . 
GoverRNMENT oF InpIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, during the 


year 1889-90. Fep. Madras, 1890. 
GOVERNMENT oF MADRAS. 


Report on the Meteorology of India in 1889. By John Eliot, M. A. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 
METEOROLOGICAL ReEporTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Tablas Psycrométricas calculadas Para la Altura De México tablas 
abreviadas generales compiladas por José Zendejas. 8vo. Mexico, 
1889. 
OssERVATORIO Meteorondeico-MAGnetico Centrat DE MExico. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1889. Fcp. Calcutta, 1891. 
SANITARY COMMISSIONER WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Katalog der Vogelsammlung in Museum der Senckenbergischen Na- 
turforschenden Gesellschaft in Frankfurt am main Von Ernst 
Hartert. S8vo. Frankfurt, 1891. 
SmENCKENBERGISCHEN NATURFORSCHENDEN GESELLSCHAFT, FRANKFURT, 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I, No 1. 

Berlin, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang XI, Nrn. 49-52; XII, 
1-5. 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band 

CVII, Heft 3 u 4. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,—Heft V, 1890. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCII, No. 184. 

Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 4. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLIV, Heft 9-13; XLV, 
1-3, und Index, Band XLIV. 

Ceylon. The Orientalist,—Vol. IV, Parts 3 and 4. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXV, 
No. 3. 
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Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 23-26, 1890; 1, 1891. 

Nachrichten, Nrn. 13-14, 1890. 

Leeds. The Journal of Conchology,—Vol. VI, No. 8. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLII, Heft 4. 

: Beiblatter, Band XV, Stuck 2 u 3. 

Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn. 50-52, 1890, und Index, 1890. 

Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Hthnographie,—Band III, Heft 6. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. VI 
(sixth series), Nos. 37 and 38. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1634-38. 

The Entomologist, ~Vol. XXIV, Nos. 332 and 333. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. II (2nd series), 

Nos. 320 and 321. 

The Ibis,—Vol, IIE (sixth series), No. 9. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. X XIX, Nos. 337-38. 

The London, Hdinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXXI (5 series), Nos. 188 and 189. 

——-. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XX, Nos. 6 and 7. 

——. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 
XXXII, Part I. 

—-——. IKhopalocera Exotica,—Part 15. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XL (384 Series), 
No. 240; XLI, Nos. 241-42. 

Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances,— 
Tome CXI, Nos. 22-26; CXII, 1-4, et Tables, Tome CX. 

———. Annales de Chins et de Physique,—Tome XXII ee Serie), 
Janvier et Février, 1891. 

——. Journal des Savants, Décembre, 1890. 

——-. Revue Scientifique,-—Tome XLVII, Nos. 12-16. . 

———. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Litterature,—Tome XXX, Nos. 
49-52; XXXI, 1-4. 

Phen Manual of Conchology,—Vol. XI, Part 33 Vol vag 2nd 
series), Part 3. 
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Pooks PURCHASED, 


Chakradasta. 4to. Calcutta. 

GRAHAM, WitutaM. Socialism, new and old, (The Tatosnwneeel Scien- 
tific series, Vol. LXX). 8yvo. London, 1890. 

Navinte, Hpovarp.  Bubastis, (1887-89). Eighth Memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, volume for 1889-90. 4to. London, 1891. 

The Zoological Record, Vol. XXVI, 1889. 8vo. London, 1890. . 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd June, 1891, at 9-15 Pp. M. 


L. pk Nicrvinin, Ese., F. E. S., in the Chair. 


The following members were present :— 

H. C. Cotes, Hsq., T. R. Munro, Esq., J. D. Nimmo, Esq., R. D. 
Oldham, Hsq., W. L. Sclater, EHsq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh. 

Visitor :—Thomas H. Holland, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty-three presentations were announced, details of which are 
given in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 
Rev. D. G. Lathom-Browne. 
F. A. Shillingford, Esq. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting :— 
_ «Thomas H. Holland, Hsq., Geological Survey of India, proposed 
by R. D. Oldham, Hsq., seconded by W. L. Sclater, Esq. 


The Secretary reported the death of the following members ;— 
John Boxwell, Ksq., C. 8. 
C. W. Baumgarten, Hsq. 


94 H. J. Rainey—Fiery hot-blast in Khuln'a. [June, 


The PresipENT announced that Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh had been 
elected a member of Councilin the room of Dr. D. D. Cunningham, 
resigned, in consequence of proceeding to Hurope on furlough. 


Mr. W. L. Sctater exhibited an old breech-loading gun, which was 
dug up in the Gya district and was presented to the Indian Museum by 
Mr. F. Field; the gun had been examined by Col. Mortimer, R. A., 
of the Ordnance Department, Fort William, who pronounces it to be of 
Kuropean manufacture probably dating from the 16th century, and that 
it was known by the name of Perrier or Paterera. 


Mr, HE. C. Corus exhibited two insects which are amongst the causes 
now conspiring to prevent the continuance of the locust plague through 
another year. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Note ona fiery hot-blast in the district of Khulna, on the 12th 
May, 1891.—By H. James Rainey. Communicated by the Naturau His- 
- TORY SECRETARY. 

While my brother, Mr. J. Rudd-Rainey, and I were at dinner on 
the 12th May last, in the centre room of “ Rainey Villa,’’ between 
the hours of 8 and 9 o’clock, a very cool wind which was blowing 
into the room through the south door from the south-east direction 
quite suddenly changed to an absolutely warm blast from the same 
quarter, and was accompanied by a clearly discernible smell of combus- 
tion. So great was the heat, and so strong the smell of burning even 


within the room, that I immediately left it and went to the south veran- 
dah to see if there was any thatched house on fire close to the brick- 


built building I was in. I found no sign of any conflagration anywhere 
in the horizon, but the warm blast outside became absolutely fiery in 


its intensity. I could barely face it, and that only for a minute or so at 


atime. I may describe the sensation I felt to be similar to that of 
standing in close proximity to a heated furnace, or near to and wind- 
ward of a burning expanse of jungle. This fiery hot-blast continued to 


blow for about the space of a quarter of an hour, and then the wind ~ 


suddenly veered to the opposite direction, that is, from south-east to 
south-west, and a cool breeze set in, which was very grateful, indeed. 
The sky was overcast with clouds, but of no great density, and some 
stars were visible here and there, though none of the seven bright stars 
constituting the consteilation Ursa Major, or even the pole star. There 
was much display of electricity im the shape of vivid flashes of light- 
ning in different directions, but especially from the south-east quarter. 


" 
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I regret exceedingly that I omitted to consult the thermometer at the 
time, to note the degree of the temperature when exposed to the in- 
tensely hot blast. From the result of enquiries instituted by me among 
my tenants and others, the fiery hot blast appears to have extended toa 
radius of several miles of my residence, which, I may state, is situated 
in Khulna Proper, on the left bank or east side of the wide river 
Rupshaha, on the opposite or west side of which river stands the present 
Civil Station of Khulna, and within half a mile distance from it. 

I have never before this occurrence experienced anywhere in India, 
or elsewhere, such a strange intensely hot blast, and cannot in any way 
satisfactorily account for it. As the subject may be of some interest to 
Meteorologists, perhaps it would be worth while to fully discuss and 
elucidate it. I may add that, I find from the Centenary Review of the 
Society, that in Jour. As. Soc., B., Vol. XVII, 1848, there appears a 
paper on this subject from the veteran Meteorologist H. Piddington, 
entitled “* A Notice of aremarkable Hot Wind in the Zillah of Purneah,” 
but owing to the destruction of my Library I am unable to refer to it. 


2. The ‘Tsam-chhé-dung’ (rtsa-mchhog-grong) of the Lamas, and their 
very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha’s death._—By lL. A. 
Wanvve.t, M. B. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in May last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societres and Editors. 


Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XX, Part 247. 
Budapest. A Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia,—Hrtekezések, Kéotet 
XIV, Szim 11-12; XV, 1-5. 
_  rommmeme«, Nyelvtudomanyi Kézlémények,—Kotet XXI, 
Fiizet 3-6. 
La Société Hongroise de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIX, 
Nos. 3 et 4. 
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Budapest. Der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Mathe- 
matische und Naturwissenschaftliche Berichte aus Ungarn, Band 
VII. 

Ungarische Revue, Heft 4-10, 1889; 1-4, 1890. 

Caen. La Société Linnéenne de Normandie,—Bulletin, 4e série, Tome 
IV. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. IX, Nos. 19-22. 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 5-6. 

Cincinnati. Journal of Comparative Neurology,—Vol. I. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke Ti 
Bind V, Heft 5. 

La Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord,—Mémoires, 











ee oe 


1890. 

Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. X, Part 2. 

The Hague. Koninkhjk Institunt voor de Taal,- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel VI, 5* Volgr, Aflever- 
ing 2. 7 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Mars-Avril, 1891. 

Heidelberg. Historisch-Philosophischen Vereine zu Heidelberg,—Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbicher, Jahrgang I, Heft I. 

Jassy. Societatii Stiintifice $i Literare din Jagi,—Arhiva, An II, No. 7. 

London. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 2. 

—-—-. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XX, No. 


92. 





Nature,—Vol. XLITI, Nos. 1121-24. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIX, No. 297. 

The Academy, Nos. 990-93. 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3313-16. 

Mabeheater. Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs 
and Proceedings Vol. IV (4th series), No. 3. 

Mexico. a Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate,”—Memorias y Re- 

vista, Tome IV, Nos. 5-6. 

New York. Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, — 
—Vol. XII, No. 4. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séanees, Nos. 
9-10, 1891. 

Pisa. La Société Toscana di Scienze Naturali ,—Atti (Processi Verbali), 
18th Gennaio et 8 Marzo, 1891. _ 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Obser- 
vatorio, Anno VI, No. 3. 


| 
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Rome. la Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Vol. XX, 
Disp 3? 

St. Petersburg. La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Proceed- 
ings, Tome XXVI, No.5; XXVII, 1-2. 

Stettin. Entomologischen Vereine zu Stettin,—Entomologische Zeitung, 
Vols. XXXIX-XLVIITI. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XXIV, Part 2. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XIX, Part I. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Perak Government Gazette, Vol. IV, 
Nos. 10-12. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXVI, 
Disp. 62-8? et Elenco Degli Accademici Residenti, Nazionali non 
Residenti, Stranieri e Corrispondenti al 1a Marzo, 1891. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, 
Nrn. 5-7. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos. 58-61, 
63, 64. 


Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


OupHam, W. Some Historical and Hthnica]l Aspects of the Burdwan 
District. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
Oscuanin, B. List of the Hemiptera of Moscow and the neighbour pro- 
vinces. 8vo. Moscow, 1870. 
. Materials for a fauna of the Hemiptera of Turkestan. S8vo. 
The Hemiptera of the Zerafshan Valley, Ato. 
The Zoogeographical character of the hemipterous fauna of 
Turkestan. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1891. 
Wuirney, W. D. Bohtlingk’s Upanishads (Reprinted from American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. XI, No. 4). 8vo. 
On Bohtlingk’s Upanishads (Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings, American Oriental Society, Oct. 1890). 8vo. 

On the second volume of Hggeling’s Translation of the 
Catapatha-Brahmana (Reprinted from the Proceedings, American 
Oriental Society, Oct. 1888). 8vo. 

The Roots of the Sanskrit Language (Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1885). 

IV.—Translation of the Katha-Upanishad (Reprinted from 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association, Vol. 
XXI). 8vo. 
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MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 


A Revision of the South American Nematognathi or cat-fishes. By 
Carl H. Kigenmann, Ph. D. and Rosa Smith Higenmann (Occasional 
Papers of the California Academy of Sciences, I). 8vo. San Fran- 
cisco, 1890. 

Land Birds of the Pacific District. By Lyman Belding (Occasional 
Papers of the California Academy of Sciences, Il). 8vo. San Fran- 
cisco, 1890. 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1890. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during the 
quarter ending 3lst December, 1890. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Cuter COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Some Historical and Hthnical Aspects of the Burdwan District. By W 
Oldham. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Hdited by 
W.T. Blanford. By Hugene W. Oates. Birds, Vol. II. 8vo. 
London, 1890. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, Part 242, December, 1890, Part IT. 
4to. Bombay, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Gazetteer of the Ferozepore District, 1888-89. 8vo. Lahore. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE Pongap. 

Programme of the Marine Survey of India for the season 1891-92. Fep. 
1891. 

Marine Survey or Inp1a, Poona. 

Tezkereh-i-Evlia. Le Mémorial des Saints traduit sur le manuscrit 
ouigour de la Bibliothéque Nationale par A Pavet de Courteille. 
Fol. Paris, 1889. 


Manuscrit Ouigour de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Fol. Paris, 1890. 





French GovERNMENT. 
A Magyar Hatarozék. A.M. Tud Akadémidtdél Lukacs Krisztina-féle 
Jutalommal Kitiintelett Paélyamnuka. irta Simonyi Zsigmond. 
Svo. Budapest, 1890. 
A Magyar Tud. Akadémia Kiadds4ban megjelent Munkak Es Fol- 


yoiratok betiirendes Czim-és Tartalomjegyzéke. 8yo. Budapest, 
1890. 
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Oszman-Toérdk Népkoltési Gyiijtemény. Masodik Kotet: Oszman- 
Tordk Népmesék és Népdalok. Dr. Ktinos Igndcz. 8vo. Budapest, 
1889. } 

Sexti Pompei Festi de verborum significatu que supersunt cum pauli 
epitome. edidit Aemilius Thewrewk de Ponor. Pars I. 8vo. 
Budapest, 1889. 

Maayar ToupomAnyos AKADEMIA, BUDAPEST. 


Notes on Indian Rotifers. By H. H. Anderson, B. A. (A Reprint from 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal). 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
MrcroscopicaL Society oF CaLourra. 


Proceedings of the Trustees of the Newberry Library for the year end- 
ing January 5th, 1891. 8vo. Chicago, 1891. 
NEWBERRY LIBRARY, CHICAGO. 


Mineral Resources of the United States, 1888. By David T. Day. 8vo. 
Washington, 1890. 

Monographs of the United States Geological Survey, Vol. I. Lake 
Bonneville. By Grove Karl Gilbert. 4to. Washington, 1890. 
Ninth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey to the 
Secretary of the Interior, 188/7-’88. By J. W. Powell. Ato. 

Washington, 1889. 
Unirep States GeonogicaL Survey, WASHINGTON. 


The Hindu Law of Adoption. By Gopalchandra Sarkar, Sastri, M. A., 
B. L. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1888). 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALcUrra. 


Norges Gamle Love indtil 1387. 5te Binds, Iste Hefte. 4to. Chris- 
tiania, 1890. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 


Report of the President of Yale University for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31st, 1890. 8vo. New Haven, 1891. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I, No. 2. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft II, 1888. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 5. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—-Tome XXV, 
No. 4. 
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Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLIII, Heft 1. 
Beiblatter, Band XV, Stiick 4. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1639-42. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVII, Nos. 17-20. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. V, No. 1. 
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The Monthly General Mesting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the Ist July, 1891, at 9-15 p.m. 


J. Woop-Mason, Hsq., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. W. Alcock, Babi Sarat Chandra Dds, Rev. H. B. Hyde, 
C. little, Hsq., Babi Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, L.. de Nicéville, Esq., 
J. D. Nimmo, Esq., C. R. Wilson, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Fifty-one presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was. ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member :— | 

Thomas H. Holland, Esq. 


The Sxcretary reported the death of the following member :— 
Lieut.-Col. Sir O. B. St. John, R. H., K. C. 8S. 1. 


The Presipent stated that the votes of the members would now 
be taken on the proposed transfer of Rs. 50,000 of the Society’s Per- 
manent Reserve Fund to Municipal Debentures, reported at the meet- 
ing in May last, and appointed Dr. A. W. Alcock and Babi _Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay to be Scrutineers, who reported that there were 80 votes 
in favour of and 14 votes against the proposed transfer, whereupon the 
President announced that it had been duly carried, _ 
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BAst Sarat Coanpra DAs read a short note on the first tests of 
renunciation of the early Buddhists. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Additional Uredineae from the Neighbourhood of Simla.—By A. 
Barciay, M. B., Bengal Medical Service. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


2. Troy weights and general currency vs ancient Orissa.—By Man 
Monan Cuaxkravartl, M. A., B. L. 
The paper will be Seay shotl in the Journal, Part I. 





PIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in June last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 
Angers. La Société d’Htudes Scientifiques d’Angers,—Bulletin, XIX 
Année. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. XII, Nos. 6-8; XIII, 1. 
American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 











XIII, Nos. 1 and 2. . 
——. American Journal of Philology, Vol. XI, 








Ses, 


Nos. 2 and 8. 


EE 





——. Circulars, Vol. X, Nos. 87 and 88. 
——. Studies from the Biological Laboratory, 





Volsiv, Now7; 
Berlin. Der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,—Sitzungsberichte, XLI-LIII; Inhalt Jahrgang 1890. 
Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XX, Parts 248 and 249. 

Boston. American Philological Association,—Transactions, Vol. XX. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXIV, Part 2. 
-————. Memoirs, Vol. XXIII. 

(Paleontologia Indica) Ser, XIII, 

















Vol. IV, Part 2. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. IX, Nos, 23-26. 
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Danzig. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Danzig,—Schriften, 
Neue Folge. Bandes VI, Hefte 38. 

Frankfurt, a. M. Der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesells- 
chaft,—Abhandlungen, Band XVI, Heft 2. 

a. O. Des Naturwissenschaftl Vereins des Reg-Bez Frank- 
furt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Naturwissenschaften, Jahrgang VIII, Nrn. 4-11. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 15. 

Jassy. Societatii Stiintifice. Si Literare din Iagi,—Archiva, An II, 
No. 8. 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britian and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XX, No. 3. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XX, No. 93, 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 4, 








1890. 





Nature,—Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1125-28, and Index to Vol, 


XLII. 
Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LI, Nos. 











3-5. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII, Nos. 3 
and 4, 

Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII. 
Part 1. 


Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Parts 1 and 2, 1891. 

—. Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 296 and 298. 

——. Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LIV, Part 1. 

—~—, The Academy,—Nos. 994-97. 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3317-20. 

Lyon, ifn Société D’ Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome IX. 

Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
No. 4, 1890. 


Zweite Halfte. 
New Haven. Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,—Transac- 


tions, Vol. VIII, Part 1. 

New York. American Museum of Natural History,—Bulletin, Vol. ITI, 
No. 1. 

Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives,— 
Vol. XII, No. 5. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome XVI, No. 2; DEV Lies: 

L’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et arts de 

Bordeaux,—<Actes, 3° série—XLIX et Le Années. 








Meteorologische Beobachtungen, Das Jahr, 1890,— 
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Paris. La Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de France,—Bulletin, 
2e Série. Tome III. | 

La Société D’ Anthropologie de Paris »—Bulletins, Tome I (IVe 

Série) Fasc. 2¢ et 32. 














: . Mémoires, Tome IV (2¢ Série), Fasc. 2¢. 
La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XII (IVe Série), 
No. 1. | 
—_. ——. Compte Rendu des Séances, No. 11, 1891. 





La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XVI, Nos. 1 

et 2, ’ 

Musée Guimet,—Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, Tome XXTF, 
Nos. 1-3. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Proceed- 
ings, Parts 2 and 3, 1890. 

Rio de Janeiro. Museu Nacional,—Archivos, Vol. VII. 

: Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Observatorio, 
‘o VI, No. 4. 

Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani acral Vol. XX, 
Disp. 4. 

St. Petersburg. Comité Géologique,—Bulletins, Tome IX, Nos. 7 et 8. 

Mémoires, Vol. V, No. 5; X, 1. 

La Société Impériale Russe de Géoirtaptliej==Procacdiniem 
Tome XXVITI, No. 3. 

Taiping. Perak Government,—Perak Government Gazette} Vol. ie 
Nos. 13-16. 

Tokys. Imperial University of J pied ournal of the College of Science, 
Vol. IV, Partai; 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien Mitteilungen, 
Band X XT, Heft 1, und General-Register, Band XI-XX. 

Der K. K. Géologischen Reichsanstalt,—Abhandlungen, Band | 




















XIV. : Se 
———-._ Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Archiv fiir 

Osterreichische Geschiehte, Band LX XV, Halfte 1 und 2. 
Denkschriften (Mathematisch-Naturwis- 
sonecle dione classe), Band LVI. 
(Philosophisch-Historische blaseby) Band 























XXXVI. 
——, . Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, Band XLV, Halfte 1. 

—_—___—_—_———.. Sitzungsberichte (Mathematisch Natur- 
viseonacharttiene classe), Abtheilung I, Band XCVIII, Heft 4-10, 
XCIX, 1-3; If A, XCVIII, 4-10, XCIX, 1-3; Il B, XCOVIIE, 
4-10, XCIX, 1-3; III, XCVIII, 5-10, XCIX, 1-3. 
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Vienna. Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Sitzungs- 
berichte (Philosophisch-Historische classe), Band CXIX-CXXI. 
Washington. Smithsonian Institution,—Annual Report, 1888, 


Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Bioomrisnp, Maurice. On Adaptation of Suffixes in Congeneric Classes 
_ of Substantives (Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XII, No. 45). 8vo. Baltimore, 1891. 

Constasiz, A. The Kennet Ciborium (Reprinted with additions from 
Scottish National Memorials). Fol. Hdinburgh, 1890. 

KEutis, J. B. and Evernart, Bensamin M. New North American 
Fungi (Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, July 29th, 1890). 8vo. 

New Species of Fungi from various localities (Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phi- 
ladelphia, Part I, 1891). 8vo. 

New Species of Montana Fungi (Reprinted from the 
Botanical Gazette, February, 1891). 8vo. — 

Notes on a Species of Coprinus from Montana (Reprinted 
from the Microscope, Vol. X, No. 5). 8vo. Trenton, 1890. 

Horn, Paut. Die Denkwiirdigkeiten des Sah TahmAsp I von. Persien. 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindschen Gesellschaft, Band 
XLIV, Nr. 4). 8vo. 

Die Denkwiirdigkeiten Schah Tahmasp’s des Ersten von 
Persien (1515—1576). 8vo Strassburg, 1891. 

Nerro, Lapisndvu. Le Muséum National de Rio-de-Janeiro et son in- 
fluence sur les Sciences Naturelles au Brésil. 8vo. Paris, 1889. 
Rdy, Prarépa Cuanpra, OC. I, E. The Mahabharata, translated into 
English prose, Part LXVI. Canti Parva. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
SaRMA, Panpir Buima Sey. Manavadharma Sdstra, Vol. VII, Part 3. 

8vo. Allahabad, 1891. 

WeITBRECHT, Rey. H. U., Ph. D. A Descriptive Catalogue of Urdu 
Christian Literature, with a review of the same and a supplement- 
ary Catalogue of Christian publications in the other languages of the 
Panjab. 8vo. London, 1886. 

Woop-Mason, J., and Ancock, Dr. A. Natural History Notes from 
H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘ Investigator,’ Commander 
R. F. Hoskyn, R. N., commanding. No. 21. Note on the Results 
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of the Last Season’s Deep-Sea Dredging (Reprinted from the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for January, February, 
and March 1891). S8vo. London, 1891. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Proceedings of the General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon 
and Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on 20th 
December, 1890. 8vo. 

AstAtic Society oF CEYLON. 

Report of the sixtieth meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Leeds in September, 1890. 8vo. 
London, 1891. 

BritisH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Profitable Uses of the Mango Crop. By H. M. Shelton. 8vo. Brisbane, 
1891. 

Recent Experiments made at the American Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. Edited by EH. M. Shelton (Bulletin, Department of Agri- 
culture, Brisbane, No. 8, 1891). 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Contributions to Canadian Paleontology, Vol. III. On Vertebrata from 
the Tertiary and Cretaceous Rocks of the North West Territory. 
By E. D. Cope. 4to. Montreal, 1891. 

GEOLOGICAL AND Narvrat History SuRVEY OF CANADA. 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the year 1890-91. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1890. By 
Surgeon-Major A. 8S. Lethbridge, M. D., C. 8. I. TORP OCR aes 
of Jails, Bengal. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 1890. 
By A. Hilson, M. D., Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. — 
Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1890. By A. 
Hilson, M. D., Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. TF cp. 


Calcutta, 1891. 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Army Estimates of Effective and Non-effective Services, for 1891-92. 
Fep. London, 1891. . 

The Conquest of the River Plate (1535- 1555). 8vo. London, 1891. 

An Estimate of the Sum required in the year ending 31st March, 1892, 
to defray the Expense of the Ordnance Factories, the Cost of the 
Productions of which will be charged to the Army, Navy, and 
Indian and Colonial Governments, &. Fep. London, 1891. 
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Memorandum of the Secretary of State relating to the Army Estimates 
for 1891-92. Fep. London, 1891. 

Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of 
India, outstanding at the commencement of the half-year ended 
on the 30th September, 1890. Fcp. London, 1891. 

Return of all Loans raised in Hngland under the Provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstanding 
at the commencement of the half-year ended on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1860. Fcep. London, 1891. 

Statement showing, approximately, the sums Aeiidea in the Army 
Estimates for 1891-92 for each Arm of the Service, and for various 
Miscellaneous Establishments, and the Estimated Cost of the 
Personnel of the Army. [Fcp. London, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Home DEPARTMENT. 

Epigraphia Indica and Records of the Archeological Survey of India, 
Part VII, June, 1891. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

GovERNMENT OF InpIA, REV. AnD Agari. Dept. 

Results of Observations of the Fixed Stars made with the Meridian 
Circle at the Government Observatory, Madras, in the year 1868, 
1869 and 1870. 4to. Madras, 1890. 

GOVERNMENT OF Mapras. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Highth Series, V—VI. The Study of History in Germany and 
France. By Paul Frédéricg. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

; . VII—IX. Notes on the Progress of the Colored 

People of Maryland since the war. A Supplement to the Negro in 

Maryland. By Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D. 8vo. Baltimore, 

1890. 

. ———. X. The Study of History in Holland and Bel- 

gium. By Paul Frédéricq. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

3 —, XI—XII. Seminary Notes on Recent Histori- 
cal Literature. By Dr. H. B. Adams, &c. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

On Relations between the Lines of various Spectra, with Special Refer- 
ence to those of Cadmium and Zinc, and a Redetermination of 
their Wave-lengths. By Joseph Sweetman Ames (Reprinted from 
the Philosophical Magazine for July, 1890). 8vo. London, 1890, 

On some Gaseous Spectra :—Hydrogen, Nitrogen. By Joseph Sweet- 
man Ames (Reprinted from the Philosophical Magazine for July, 
1890). 8vo. London, 1891. 

On the Morphology of the Compound Hyes of Arthropods. By S, 
Watase (Reprinted from the Studies from the Biological Labora- 
tory, Johns Hopkins University, Vol. IV, No.6). 8vo. Baltimore. 
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The Relationships of Arthropods. By H. T. Fernald, M.S. (Reprinted 
from the Studies from the Biological Laboratory, Johns Hoge 
University, Vol. IV, No.7). 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

Dissertations presented to the Board of University Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy :— 

A Study of Juvencus. By James Taft Hatfield. S8vo. Bonn, 1890. 
Attention. A Historical Summary of the Discussions concerning the 
subject. By Lemon L. Uhl, Ph.D. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 
Dioxybenzoyl-Benzene-Sulphoniec Acid and Sulphon-Fluorescein. By 

Charles C. Blackshear. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

On the Reaction of Certain Alcohols with Para-Diazo-Meta-Toluene- 
Sulphonic Acid. By W. V. Metcalf. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

Stannous Double Halide Salts with a few notes upon the Cuprous Double 
Halide Salts. By George M. Richardson. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

The Double Halides of Lead and the Alkali Metals. By Charles H. 
Herty. 8vo. Baltimore, 1890. 

The Monsee Fragments. By George Allison Hench. 8vo Strassburg, 
1890. 

Thesis Riemann’s P-function. By Charles H. Chapman. Ato. Ballti- 
more, 1890. | 

Jouns Hopxins Untversity, BAutrmors. 

Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, Museum, and 
Art Gallery of South Australia, with the Reports of the Standing 
Committees, for 1889-90. Fep. Adelaide, 1890. 

Pusuic Liprary, Museum, AnD ART GALLERY OF Sourn 
AUSTRALIA, ADELAIDE. 

Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten aus den Zwei letzten Jahrhun- 
derten des Kirchlichen alterthums und dem anfang des mittelalters. 
Von Dr. C. P. Caspari. 8vo. Christiania, 1890. 2 

Etruskisch und Armenisch. Sprachvergleichende Forschungen von Dr, 
Sophus Bugge. Erste Reihe. 8vo. Christiania, 1890. 

Tilloeg til Viridarium norvegicum af Dr. F. C. Schibeler. I (Separata- 
ftryk af “Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne ” XXXH, 1891). 
8vo. Christiania, 1891. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. J, No. 3. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang XII, Nrn. 6-15, und 
Mitarbeiter an Jahrgang XI. ’ 

Zcitschrift fur Hthnologie,—Heft VI, 1890; 1, 1891. 
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Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol, XXVI, No. 6. 
Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLV, Heft 4-13. 
Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXV, 
No. 5. 
Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Géottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn: 2-5, 1891. 
—$—. ————.._ Nachrichten, Nrn. 15-16, 1890 und Register, 
1890, 
Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLITI, -Heft 2. 
Beiblatter, Band XV, Stiick 5. 
Orientalische Bibliographie,—Band IV, Hefte 8. 
Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Hthnographie,—Band IV, Heft 1 
und 2. 
London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. VII (6th 
Series), Nos. 39 and 40. 
The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1643-45. 
The Entomologist,—Vol. XXIV, Nos. 334 and 335. 
The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. II (2nd Series), 
. 15 and 16. | 
The Ibis,—Vol. III (6th Series), No. 10. 
The Journal of Botany,—Vol. X XIX, Nos. 339 and 340. 
. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 
Vol. XXXI (5th Series), Nos. 190 and 191. 
The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XX, No. 8. 
The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. X (3rd Series), No. 40. 
. The Quarterly Journal of Miscroscopical Science,—Vol. XX XII, 
Part 2. 
The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,— 
Vol. XXV, No. 98. 
Rhopalocera Hxotica,—Part 16. 
New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XLI (8rd Series), 
Nos. 243 and 244: 
Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences, Comptes Rendus des Séances,— 
Tome CXII, Nos. 5-14. 
———. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXII (6m Série), 
Mars et Avril, 1891. 
——. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVII, Nos. 21-24. 
——. Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXXI, 
Nos. 5-14 et Table, Tome XXX. | 
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Pooks fu RCHASED, 


BreARD CHARLES. Histoire de Pierre Berthelot. S8vo. Paris, 1889. - 

Bucxier, WittiaM. The Larvae of the British Butterflies and Moths 
edited by H. T. Stainton, F. R.S., Vol. IV. The first portion of 
the noctue (Ray Society, 1890). 8vo. London, 1891. 

Deauienes, M. Histoire Générale des Huns, Tome I, Partie 1; II, 
1-2; IILet IV. 4to. Paris, 1750-58. | 

Detsruck, B. Syntaklische Forschungen. Band V, Altindische rey 
tax. 8vo. Halle a. S., 1888. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


OR UGUST, 1801, 
Sa gb 9 





(ef ast Pha nt a SE 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th August, 1891, at 9-15 P. m. 


Tue Hon’ste Sir A. W. Crort, K. C. I. H., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, Rev. H. B. Hyde, W. H. Jobbins, Esq., Dr. 
W. King, C. Little, Esq., Babi Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, L. de Nicéville, 
Esq., W. L. Sclater, Esq., Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, C. H. Tawney, 
Hsq., Dr. J. H. Tull Walsh, C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitor :—Dr. EH. Thurston. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Forty-two presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

H. OC. Mallik, Esq., Calcutta, proposed by Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, 
seconded by C. Little, Esq. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, Civil Surgeon, Puri, proposed by Babi Man 
Mohan Chakravarti, seconded by C. Little, Esq. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Principal, Government College, Lahore, proposed 
by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, seconded by C. Little, Esq. 

Diego Ernst, Esq., Delhi, proposed by W. L. Sclater, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. W. King. 

Dr, Edgar Thurston, Superintendent, Government Central Mu- 
seum, Madras, proposed by Dr. W. King, seconded by W. L. Sclater, 
Esq. 


W112 Death of Raja Rajendralala Mitra. [Aua. 


The Sucrerary reported the death of the following member :— 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra, LL. D., C. I EH. 


The Presipent observed :—It is with great regret that I have to | 
| make to the Society the formal announcement of the death of one of 
| its most distinguished members, Raja Rajendralala Mitra. It is not 
| only within the walls of this Society, or even in Bengal, that his | 
2 loss will be deplored; it will be felt throughout Europe; for wherever 
| learning is cultivated, there the name of Rajendralala Mitra is held 
| in honour. His connection with this Society, extending over nearly 
half a century, was of a quite exceptional character. LHntering it, | 
| when a young man, as Assistant-Secretary and Librarian, his com- 
| manding abilities and untiring industry soon brought him into pro- | 
| minence ; and while we may congratulate ourselves that it was this 
| Society which first gave him the opportunity of satisfying his in- | 
| exhaustible craving for knowledge, we must gratefully admit that 
| he has amply repaid the debt by the contributions that he has made } 
| to Oriental learning, and by the lustre that his name and attainments | 
| have shed upon the Society, of which he was one of the most distin- 
| guished in the long roll of Presidents. 

? I will only add that the Council at its last meeting passed the 
following Resolution :— 3 

| ‘‘The Council desire to place on reeord their deep sense of the 

| “very great loss the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Oriental Learning | 

| “have sustained by the death of their former President and Vice- 

|“ President, Raj& Radjendralala Mitra, and to express their great 

| “sorrow at the sad event that has deprived the Society of a most | 

| ‘learned and distinguished supporter who has been closely connected | 

| ‘with it for nearly half a century, and the Council of a much esteem- | 

| “ed Colleague.” : 


The Presripgent read the following letter :— 


No. 357. 
To 
THe Secretary, Asiatic Socrrty, BENGAL. 
Home Department. Simla, the 26th June, 1891. 
Book. 
Sir, 


IT am directed to state for the information of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society that Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Godwin-Austen’s work on the 
land and fresh water Mollusca of India and surrounding countries, a 
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copy of which has already been forwarded for the use of the Society, was 
intended to be supplementary to Messrs. Theobald and Hanley’s ‘‘ Con- 
chologia Indica,” but it is unfortunately unfinished, though complete in 
itself so far as it goes. Jn connection with the publication of the 
“ Fauna of British India” it has been suggested to the Government of 
India that, on completion of the present series of seven volumes relating 
to the Vertebrata, the work should be extended soe as to comprise the 
Invertebrata as well, and this proposal has keen recommended for the 
favourable consideration of the Secretary of State. As, however, the 
following up of Colonel Godwin-Austen’s work must be a necessary 
preliminary to any adequate treatment of the subject in the proposed 
extension of the Fauna Indica series, I am to enquire whether any 
person connected with the Asiatic Society would be willing to continue 
the researches so ably begun by Colonel Godwin-Austen. 

I have &c., 

(Signed) P. G. Metiruvs, 


Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


The PuinoLocicaL Sucrerary read the following reports on finds 
of Treasure Trove Coins :— 

I. Report on 232 Silver coins forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Jabalpur, with his No. 1941, dated 6th May, 1891. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s letter states that they were found 
buried, but no particulars as to where, when and how they were dis- 
covered are given. 

All the coins are Moghuls, and belong to the following emperors of 
Delhi :— 

1, Axsar, 9683—1014 A. H. = 1556—1605 A. D. 


round jal jalél rupees of the Ahmadabad mint ..,... 2 
2, JanAnairz, 1014—1037 A. H. = 1605—1627 A. D. 

round rupees of several varieties ......... 6 
3, Sudn Jandy, 1037—1068 A. H. = 16271658 ne ae 

a, type: square areas, 4 Varieties ....ccc.eeeeeeeee = 55 

b, type: round areas, 4 Varieties .......cecccesseorreee = 8 

c, type: lettered surfaces, 4 Pacis Res entat i iak Se 
4, Avranazis, 1068—1118 A. H. = 1658—1707 we D. 

a, type: badr munir, 3 VarietiCs.........cssereeersreees = 126 

b, type: Mihr MUNI, .....creeveverecevesecseeseces + coe 17 

c, type: Abul Muzaffar .ir..csevssssscesesscccneseseeeee os 4 

d, type : TeVersed WY1tIDG .is..issesevesseeesenersssenee ees 2 149 





Total os 232 
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The earliest of these coins is dated in the 40th year of Akbar, that 
is 1596 A. D., the latest is dated in the 30th year of Aurangzib, that is, 
1687 A. D. They cover a period of nearly one century, and they must 
have been buried not long after the year 1687 A. D., in the place where 
they were dug up. 

Among them there are several of éoneiaeeaele interest, especially 
among the rupees of Aurangzib; thus those of the badr munir type. 
Rupees of this description are not common; they appear to have been 
only minted in Akbarnagar, Zafarabad and Multan. I am not certain 
as to the identity of the two first-named places; but Akbarnagar is said 
to be an old name of Rajmahal. In the present collection there are 17 
rupees of this description ; 15 of these are of the Akbarnagar mint, of the 
following years 1071, 1072, 1079, 1082, 1084, 1090, 1093, 1095; both years, 
that of the Hijrah as well as that of the reign, are shown on the reverse ; 
while the usual practice is, to give the Hijrah on the obverse, but the 
reign on the reverse. One rupee is of the Zafarabad and one of the 
Multin mint; both of the same year, wiz., Hijrah 1080 on the obverse, 
and regnal 12 on the reverse. Another peculiar rupee of Aurangzib is 
that which gives the obverse legend: Muhammad Aurangzib Bahddur 
"Alamgir Bddshth Ghazt or Muhammad Muhiu-d-din Abu-l-Muzaffar 
Bahédur "Alamgir Bddshih Ghazi. Of this description there are four 
coins. Their mint is illegible; their dates are 1069 ahkad, 1080-3, 
1081-3, 1082-4; the years are disposed, as usual, on the obverse and 
reverse. Another curiosity are two rupees of Aurangzib which bear 
the usual legends but in inversed characters, so that they may be read 
if held against a mirror. The characters are rather crude; the mint is 
not legible, the year of the reign is either 22 or 27, that of the Hijrah is 
109*. Coins of this description, might of course; be struck from or- 
dinary rupees. 


TI. Report on 116 old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sdgar, with his No. 1708, dated the 14th May, 1891. 

These coins are stated to have been found in the village waste of 
Raigawan, in the Rhurai Tahsil of the Sagar District, by boys who were 
tending cattle. 

They are all silver coins and consist of 63 Pathan, 50 Gujarati and 
3 other coins: distributed as follows: 

I, Pathan Coins (Rupees) : 

of Suer Suéu, 947—952 A. H. = 1540—1545 A. D. 
a, type: Square areas, single- cine as in Chronicles, No. 
351, two varieties.. eons 
b, type: square areas, si nei Pieabs as in 1 Oh othe Nos. 
B44, 352, three VATICtlOs v1. .ces0eessevesse aveivee te) Gane 
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c, type: square areas, single-lined, new variety .....0.06 
d, type: square areas, double-lined, as in Chronicles, 


346, 354, two varieties.. oe csetevevacsouse 
e, type: round areas, single- Hee as in eign Anti 
quary, vol. XVII, pl. I, fig. 9 . A hep - 
f, type: round areas, single-lined, as in Oradea Ae 
quary, vol. XVII, pl. I, fig. 8.. Sein obscsewtete 
g, type: round areas, single-lined, as in iain ae 
AVON. a Vly ples Tike LOM, ia sveece cvdevaueattt 


Total coins of Sher Shah .., 
II, Gujarati Coins : 


1, Maumtp Suda I, 863—917 A. H. = 1458—1511 A. D. 


a, type: indented square area on obv., like J. A. S. B., 
vol. LVIII, pl. I, fig. VIII. Mint Shadiyabad, date 
S13 Fy weight > Cola ......cs00s0 Seay eae ree 

b, type: square area on obyv., ot ephghibd, 1th in 
British Museum Catalogue. Mint: Shabhr ......, 
date 903, weight $ told .......ese00s evenee 

c, type: similar to above, but lighter, eet abana 4 
tola; unpublished, not in British Museum Gas 
logue. Mint: Shahr’Azam Mustafabdd ; date 906. 

d, type: like a, but lighter; weight like c; not in 
British Museum Catalogue. Mint illegible; date 

e, type: ee a, hat Trane, waa Hike d, at Pe mice 
and thicker size; not published, nor in British 
Museum Catalogue ; dates 902, 903 ......s60 seesseaes 


Total coins of Mahmitd . 
2, Mouzarrar Sua II, son of preceding, 917—932 A. H. 
= 1511—1525 A. D. 

a, type: lettered surfaces, like British Museum Cata- 
logue, No. 425, weight about 3 told, date 930 on 
POVOISCR Picts sieeve ie reves 

b, type: lettered surfaces ; aaelae 10 a, preety es 
not in British Museum peas ; ae about 
Bava 2 G20, D298 17, Lae eee rn a fay as 

, bape aicietited square area on reverse; pubhiabed 
in British Museum Catalogue, No. AAO : no mint 
or date visible, weight about § tola each ............ 

d, type: double indented square area on reverse; un- 


bo 
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published, not in British Museum Catalogue, 
dates 920bis, Q2]bis, 922°, 923%, 9241, 926%, 9281, 


9321, about } tola each, total , shabes cchhah sed eh aie a 
e, type: foveneeg square area ee, cle on re- 

verse; date 926, mint Shahr ...... , unpublished, 

not in British Museum Catalogue........... 1 
f, type: ike d, but lighter, about 7 tolé, data 926, 

930, 92* total . 4 
g, type: like c, but lighter about ¢ tola; mint nag 

Gate not: Visible... 10. .10.6:aseeooces seas semen enn 


Total coins of Muzaffar ... 44 
Grand total of Gujarati coins... 50 


III. Other coins; of uncertain attribution ; very small ; 
less than + tol4 each; marked on one side with sit 
ji and a trisula or trident, which used to be the em- 
blem of the Sagar mips ..,..s..<>++s 2. cenwen eens nana 3 


Grand total of all coins ... 116 








This is a most interesting find. Most of the Gujarati coins and 
some of Sher Shah are new, hitherto not known or at least not pub- 
lished. Most of them, as shown by their catalogue, are not represented 
in the British Museum Collection. 


Ill. Report on six old silver coins forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jalandar, with his No. 752, dated J2th June, 1891. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s letter merely states that 39 coins were 
found buried in the Jalandar district, but no particulars are given as 
to the exact place and time of discovery. 

Those 39 coins are stated to have comprised 4 of Aurangzib, 2 of 
Farrukh Siyar and 33 of Muhammad Shah, all three Moghul emperors 
of Delhi, reigning between 1658 and 1748 A. D., a period of nearly one 
century. The coins accordingly were probable buried sere the 
troubles of Nadir Shah’s invasion of India. 

From among the 39 coins, 6 only were sent down to be ex- 
amined and reported on, two of each kind. These were found to be of 
very common descriptions. ) 


IV. Report on fifty old rupees forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Wardha, with his No. 3424, dated 3rd July 1891. 
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These old rupees are stated by the Deputy Commissioner to have 
been found buried in an earthen pot, when the foundations were being 
dug for additions to a small temple of Balaji at Waigaon, a village about 
ten miles south of Wardha. They are supposed to have been buried by 
the family of the Bhagat or attendant of that temple, because they were 
found on the site of a former dwelling-house of theirs, and the family 
have been Bhagats of the temple for three generations. 

The find comprises rupees of the following emperors of Delhi: 


1, Sin Jenin, A. D. 1627—1658 5 rupees. 
2, Avranazis, A. D. 1658—1707 Popanras® 

3, FaRRUKH Siar, A. D. 1712—1719 yl dees 

4, Munammap Suu, A. D. 1719—1748 pf laden 

5, ’Atameir Z&ni, A. D. 1754—1769 2 


39 


Total ... 50 Rupees. 
All these rupees are in a very bad condition and belong to very 
common descriptions. Possibly a few of the coins ascribed to Muham- 
mad Shih may belong to his successor Ahmad Shah (A. D. 1748— 
1754). 


The PurttoLocicaL Secretary exhibited eight gold Gupta coins, be- 
longing to Mr. Rivett-Carnac, and remarked as follows : 

“Four of these coins belong to Chandra Gupta II, who reigned 
from about 395—415 A. D., and four to Kumara Gupta I, who reigned 
from 415—454 A. D. (see in J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII, Pt. I, my synchro- 
nistic table). Of the coins of Chandra Gupta one is of the Couch type 
(see Smith’s Catalogue in the Journal R. A. S., p. 76). This is an ex- 
tremely rare type. Hitherto only one specimen was known. The pre- 
sent (second) specimen affords some new information. The king’s up- 
raised right hand is not empty, but holds a flower (lotus?), and he sits 
on a high-backed couch. The legend on the left margin (facing the 
king) is fully legible and reads 24 ay avisnfyts Sty, and on the 
right margin (behind the king) it continues all round the rim, but unfor- 
tunately only =H is just legible. Thus much was already known; it is 
deva S’rt Mahardajddhirdja Srv Chandra Gupta. The vowel-marks of the 
long & were probably originally on the coin, and are merely worn away. 
The (hitherto illegible) characters below the couch are quite distinct 
and read clearly @qaat ripa-kritt, t. e., ‘he who is clever in dramatic 
composition.’ Above the akshara 4 pa, but quite detached from it, 
there is a small horizontal stroke. The meaning of it I do not know; 
but it is certainly not any vowel-mark; perhaps it owes its presence 
to a mere fault in the die. The word rupa may mean either ‘sculp- 
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ture, figure’ or ‘dramatic composition;’ and the compound ripa-krit¢ 


may mean either ‘who is clever in the making of figures’ or ‘ who 
is clever in the making of dramas or dramatic representations.’ I prefer 
taking the word in the latter sense, because it is not quite uncom- 
mon to hear of kings in ancient India being dramatic authors. The 
well-known drama, called the Mrichchhakatika, is ascribed by tradition 
to a king Stidraka. Still more to the point is the discovery by Prof. 
F. Kielhorn, of a drama composed by the Chauhan king Vigrahara- 
jadeva of Sakambhari (see Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 201), in 
the middle of the 12th century A. D. This drama was inscribed on 
a stone slab, which has been found in Ajmir; and Prof. Kielhorn 
rightly says with reference to it, that ‘actual and undoubted proof 
is here afforded to us of the fact that powerful Hindu rulers of the 
past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti for poetical 
fame.’ It appears to me, that this coin of Chandra Gupta’s shows that 
this king also laid claim to the honour of dramatic authorship. The 
reverse is rather poorly preserved; the legend is Yt fanaa sri Vikkrama 
with double 4k. 

“‘ Another of the Chandra Gupta coins is of the Lion Trampler type. 
This is also a rare type; there are four varieties, of which the second 
and third varieties are known only by one specimen each; the first and 
fourth are not quite so rare. The present specimen belongs to the fourth 
variety. It isa poor specimen, the legends being almost entirely want- 
ing on both sides. | 

The third coin of Chandra Gupta is of the Horseman to Right 
type. Its reverse is good, but the legend on the obverse is nearly gone ; 
only parama-bhaga ...... ndra-guptak being preserved; the legend com- 
mences in front of the king’s head, running all round the rim and 
terminating behind his head. 

The fourth coin of Chandra Gupta belongs to the Horseman to 
Lefi type. Of this type there exist two varieties; one, which is not very 
rare, has the reverse legend ajita vikrama; the present coin belongs 
to this variety. The obverse legend is entirely gone. 

Of the Kumara Gupta coins one belongs to the Archer type and the 
Variety II, A. It is not an uncommon variety, and the present coin is a 
rather poor specimen, the legends on both sides being almost entirely 
gone. 

The three other coins of Kumara Gupta are all of the Horseman 
to Right type. Of this type there exist three varieties, of which the 
first and third are not uncommon, while the second igs very rare. 
Among the three coins there is one of the second variety, showing on 
the reverse a goddess sitting on a wicker-stool, stooping forward, with 
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her left hand resting on her hip, and holding an open flower in her right. 
The obverse legend on this variety has never been read; nor does the 
present specimen afford much help; only sfyat awreat prithivitaldm-para 
can be read, apparently about one-third of the entire legend. The two 
other specimens belong to the third variety which shows the same god- 
dess feeding a peacock with her right, while in her left she holds a 
lotus-flower, One is a rather poor specimen, with nearly the entire 
legend lost. The other is much better, and apparently preserves the 
entire legend, in the following, somewhat curious form: waf@ (read fafa) 
Ufactaret farsa a Kshitipatir ajito viljaya-Kuméra] Gu. The 
portion enclosed in brackets is mutilated, the rest is perfect. The 
legend commences with kshi on the right hand margin, between the 
king’s head and the horse’s neck; it closes with gu close behind the 
king’s head. There is no space for the complementary aksharas 3: ptah. 
The form of the legend, therefore, is here shorter than usual. 


The PuxinoLoeicaL Sgcrerary exhibited a Buddhist chaitya of 
bronze, which was purchased by the Society from its finder through 
Babi Tarakhnath Roy. It is said to have been found together with 
two inscribed copper-plates several years ago at the village of Ashraf- 
_ pur, near Raipur, in the Dacca district, during the process of levelling a 
mound in the neighbourhood ofa tank. One of the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions was published. by Dr. Mitra, as long ago as 1885 (see Pro- 
ceedings of that year, for March, p. 49). The other copper-plate was 
purchased by the Society last year from the finder, a villager named 
Mir Khan. It was also being prepared for publication by Dr. Mitra, 
and will now be published by myself. Both inscriptions are dated 
in the same year, viz., Samvat 13; the first in Vais4kha 13, the other 
in Paushadha 25. There is nothing in the inscriptions to determine to 
which era the date 13 should be referred. From the shape of the cha- 
racters, which is that of the so-called Kutila, the inscriptions may be 
referred to the eighth or ninth century or perhaps somewhat later. 
The Newdr era of Nepal, which commences with 880 A. D., might fit 
the date; and it would then be equivalent to 893 A. D, But this 
may be left to further determination, hereafter, when the copper-plates 
are published. It may be noted, however, that the date was wrongly 
read by Dr. Mitra in 1885, as being Samvat 713. What he read as the 
numeral 7, is really the final consonant ¢ of Samvat; and the two other 
symbols are not those for 1 and 3, but for 10 and 3. The symbols are 
those of the older numeral system of nutation, which had separate signs 
for the units, tens, hundreds, etc., and which was still employed in India 
for epigraphical purposes as late as the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
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Christian era. In Nepal it held its ground for a much longer time. 
The chaitya having been found with the inscriptions is of undoubtedly 
the same age, and may date from the ninth century. The mound in 
which the objects were found would seem to mark the ruined site of a 
Buddhist’s shrine. The chaitya is of bronze, and fairly well preserved ; 
it is made of three stories, built up in pyramidal form, consisting of a 
high, slightly sloping, square basement, on which rises a tall cylindrical 
dome, surmounted by a small square turret with projecting roof. See 
Plate III. The whole was originaily surmounted by two, or perhaps three, 
umbrellas of which, however, only the lowermost is preserved. Under 
this umbrella, attached to its pole, is a minute plate inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in (now) illegible characters. The four sides of the turret 
are adorned with four sitting figures of Buddha, projecting from the walls. 
Three are in the witnessing and one in the meditating posture. Four 
other figures are placed round the body of the dome, exactly below the 
upper figures, within ornamental niches, which are connected with one 
another with bands and festoons. The basement bears, on each of its 
four sides, three sitting figures (twelve in all) ; each triad consisting of 
one male between two female figures. The figures round the dome 
probably represent Boddhisattvas, while the basement figures appear to 
be Buddhist devas and saktis. The chaitya, therefore, already re- 
presents Buddhism in the much depraved Tantrik form, in which it 
was current in Bengal at the time of its extinction. 


Mr. C. H. Tawney called attention to Plate XXXIII, fig. 4,in 
General Cunningham’s Bharhut Sculptures, and said, I think that this 
scene represents the story contained in the pied Jataka, Hausbeue 
edition. 

It is called the Mahakapijataka, and the story is as follows: 

When Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhisattva was at 
the head of a troop of eighty thousand monkeys. They used to eat the © 
fruits of a mango-tree on the banks of the Ganges. The Bodhisattva 
took particular care to prevent the fruits of one branch that overhung 
the Ganges, from falling into the river, In spite of all his precautions 
one fruit came into the hands of king Brahmadatta, when enjoying 
himself in the Ganges, and he asked the foresters whence it came, 
They at once said, that the tree that bore this fruit was to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the Himalayas. The king took them as guides, 
and with a large retinue, ascended the river in rafts, and after disem- 
barking, and eating to his fill of the fruits of the tree, he lay down to 
rest, 

In the night the eighty thousand monkeys came and began to 
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plunder the tree. The king woke up and saw them. He then stationed 
archers all round the tree with their arrows ready on the string, and 
told them to let none of the monkeys escape, asserting his intention of 
breakfasting the next morning off monkey-flesh and mangoes. The 
monkeys, being terrified, came trembling to the Bodhisattva their king. 
He told them not to be afraid, as he would save their lives. He then 
sprang across the Ganges, alighted in a thicket, picked out a creeper, 
made it smooth, and fastened it to his body. Unfortunately he miscal- 
culated the length of the creeper, ‘not allowing for the portion, that was 
to pass round his own body. He then made one end of the creeper fast 
to a tree, and sprang towards the other bank, where he had left his sub- 
jects terrified on the mango-tree. Owing to his having miscalculated the 
required Jength, he had to catch hold of the mango-tree with his arms. 
In this position he made a sign to the monkeys to pass over his body, and 
escape to the other bank. They did so, but Devadatta, who was among 
the monkeys, and saw an opportunity of injuring his enemy, climbed up 
to a lofty branch, and sprang with all his force on to the Bodhisattva’s 
back, thus injuring his heart, which is said to have been “split.” 

It appears to me that so much of the story is clearly represented in 
the Bharhut Sculpture. The king of the monkeys is seen holding on to 
the mango-tree. A monkey has just crossed his body, and is crossing 
the creeper. Another is descending the tree on the other bank. Be- 
tween the two trees flows a river containing three fish and one tortoise. 
Many monkeys are seen on the mango-tree. At the top of the mango- 
tree is seen a monkey with his paws so placed as to make his spring on 
to the back of the monkey-king as harmful as possible. 

This monkey I take to be Devadatta, and I think a comparison of 
his face with the faces of the other monkeys will show that the artist 
has succeeded in imparting a particularly malignant expression to it. 

The latter part of the story is not clearly represented in the pic- 
ture. According to the Jataka, the king, after taking most tender care 
of the monkey-king, made him lie down, and sitting himself on a low 
seat, listened to his sermon on the duty of a good king. But in General. 
Gunningham’s photograph, the monkey-king appears to be sitting on a 
stool a little higher than that of the human king. I take it, that the 
artist has followed a slightly different version of the tale. The king 
appears to be expressing his admiration for the courage and self-devotion 
of the monkey-king. The rectangular object brought by two men is 
supposed by General Cunningham to be a mat. It may be intended for 
the monkey-king to lie down on. As soon as the monkey- king had 
finished his sermon on the duty of a king, he died of the blow given by 

the moukey Deyadatta. 
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After his death the king sent for his ministers, and had a pyre 
prepared containing a hundred cart-loads of wood. He ordered his 
wives to attend the funeral clad in red garments, with dishevelled 
hair, and torches in their hands. After the body was buried, he pre- 
served the skull, and had it worshipped for seven days by the people of 
Benares on his return. He then erected a chaitya over it, and honoured 
it with perfumes and garlands as long as he lived. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Lamaic Rosaries: their Kinds and Uses.—By L. A. WADDELL, 
M. B. 

2. On the date of the Bower Manuscript exhibited at the meetings of 
November 1890, and April 1891.—By Dr. A. F. Rupotr Hoprnte. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


3. Notes on the Snakes in the Collection of the Indian Museum with 


descriptions of several new species—By W. L. Sctatur, M. A., Deputy 
Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 
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PIBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in July last. 





J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—Circulars, Vol. X, Nos. 89-91. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXIX Aflevering 1. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde, Deel XXXIV, Aflevering 5. 

Bordeaux. La Société Linnéenne de Bordeaux,— Actes, Vol. XLIII. 

Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. X, Nos. 1-5, 

Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV, No. 7. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, Raekke I, 
Bind VI, Hefte 1-2, 
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Danzig. Der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Danzig,—Schriften, 
Neue Folge, Bandes VII, Heft 4. 

Dorpat. Der Naturforscher-Gesellschaft bei der Universitat Dorpat,— 
Sitzungsberichte, Band IX, Heft 2. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Mai-Juin, 1891. 

Jassy. Societatii Stuntifice Si Literare din JIasi,—Arhiva, Anno II, 
No. 9. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLV, Heft 1 . 

London. Institution of Electrical Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XX, 
No. 94. 

——, Nature,—Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1129-33. 

——. The Academy,—Nos. 998-1002. 

——, _ The Atheneum,—Nos. 3321-25. 

——. Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 1, 1891. 

oo Transactions, Vol. XIII, Parts 1 and 2. 

Mendon, Illinois. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
Vol. XITT, No. 2. 

New York. The Journal of Comparative Medicine and ey 
Archives,—Vol, XII, No. 6. 

Paris. la Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des erent 
Nos. 13-15, 1891. 

Pisa. La Société Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, Memorie, 
Tome XI. 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Observa- 
torio, Anno VI, No. 5. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,;—Memorie, Vol. XX, 
No. 5. 

Taiping. Perak Government,— Perak Government Gazette, Vol. IV, 
Nos. 17-19. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXVI, 
Nos. 9-11. 








Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Bunter, G. The new Sanskrit MS. from Mingai (Reprinted from 
Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, No. 2.) 8vo. Vienna, 1891. 

Kietnorn, F. Die Vikrama Aera. 8vo. 

Noursinerow, A. V., F. R. A. S., F. R. G.S. Results of Meteorological 
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Observations at G. V. Juggarow Observatory, Daba Gardens, 
Vizagapatam, for 1890, with an introduction. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

Sarma, Panpir Buima Sen. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. VII, Part -4. 
Svo. Allahabad, 1891. 

Woop-Mason, J., and Atcock, A. On the Uterine Villiform Papille of 
Pteroplatea Micrura, and their Relation to the Embryo, being 
Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
‘Investigator, Commander R. F. Hoskyn, R. N. commanding. 
No. 22. (Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Vol. XLIX). 8vo. London. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, 


Mélanges Asiatiques tirés du Bulletin de L’Académie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Tome X, Livraison 1. 4to. St. 
Pétersbourg, 1890. | 

L’AcapeMiIn IMPERIALE DES SCIENCES DE St. PETERSBOURG. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of Burma, held at the Phayre Museum, on eae the 29th June, 
1891. 8vo. 

AGRICULTURAL Socraty or BuRMA. 

The Bistan of Shaikh Muslihu-d-din Sa’adi. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Messrs. W. H. Auten ann Co., Lonpon. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602—1811, door Mr. J. A. Van 

der Chijs, Deel VIII, 1765—1775. 8vo. Batavia, 1891. 
BaAtAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN, 

The Thirty-third Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago 

for the year ending December 3lst, 1890. 8vo. Chicago, 1891. 
Boagp oF TRADE, CHIcAgo. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1890. Fcp. Nagpur, 1891. 

Notes of the Annual Statements of the Government Charitable Dispen- 
saries in the Central Provinces for the year 1890. ep. Nagpur, 
Logie 

Report on the Jails of the Central Provinces for the year 1890. Fep. 
Nagpur, 1891. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Criminal) of the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1890. Fecp. Nagpur, 1891. 

Report on the Lunatic Asylums of the Central Provinces for the year 
1890. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1390. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Resolution on the Management by Government of Private Estates in 
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the Central Provinces for the year ending the 30th September, 1890. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 
Curer CoMMISsIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

ee atiins to Canadian Paleontology, Vol. I, Part 3. By J. F. 
Whiteaves. 8vo. Montreal, 1891. 

GEOLOGICAL AND Naturant History Survey or CANADA. 

Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 
1891. 

Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta 
and its Suburbs for the year 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Reports on the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools for the 
year 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Copies of Despatches from the Secretary of State in Council to the 
Government of India, dated the 13th day of May and the 3rd day of 
July, 1890, relating to “the Amendment of the Indian Factory 
Act, 1879.” Fep. London, 1891. 

Report of the Indian Factory Commission, appointed in September, 1890, 
under the Orders of His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council, with Proceedings and Appendices. Fep. London, 1891. 

GovERNMENT OF InpIA, Home DiparTMEnt. - 

Dr. E. Hultzsch’s progress report of the Archeological Survey, Madras 

from October, 1890 to March, 1891. Fcp. Madras, 1891. 
Givens oF MapRas. 

Final oak on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsa District in the 
Punjab, 1879-83, and maps to accompany the Report. 8vo. Lahore, 
1891. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1890. 

 Fep. Lahore, 1891. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PouNsAB. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the origin, 
nature, etc. of Indian Cattle Plagues, with Appendices, 1871. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Reports on the Settlement Operations in the District of Azamgarh: as 
also in Parganas Sikandarpur and Bhadaon. Fep. Allahabad, 
1881. 

Dr. A. F. Rupour HoERNte. 

Catalogue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Part II. By 
W.uL. Sclater. S8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 

Indian Museum Notes, Vol. I, No.5. Containing Title Page, List of 
Contents, and Index to Vol. I. 

InpIAN Museum. 
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Administration Report of the Marine Survey of India for the official 
year 1890-91. Fep. Bombay, 1891. 
Marine Survey or InprA, 
Memorandum on the snowfall in the mountain districts bordering 
Northern India and the abnormal features of the weather in India 
during the past five months, with a forecast of the probable cha- 
racter of the south-west monsoon rains of 1891. By John Hliot. 
Fep. Simla, 1891. ; 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORTER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 7. 
MicroscopicaL Society or CALcurra. 
Esboco de uma Climatologia Do Brazil por H. Morize. 8vo. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1891. 
OBSERVATORIO DO Rio DE JANEIRO. 
Annual Report of the Provincial Museum Committee, Lucknow, for 
1890-91. Fep. 1891. 
ProvincoraL Museum, Lucknow. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. XXXIV, Article I A 
Clinical Study of the Skull. By Harrison Allen, M. D. 8vo. 
Washington, 1890. 

Article II. Index to the Literature of Ther- 
modynamics. By Alfred Tuckerman, Ph. D. 8vo. Washington, 
1890. 

Article III. The Correction of Sextants for 
errors of Hccentricity and Graduation. By Joseph A. Rogers. 
Svo. Washington, 1890. 

SMITHSONIAN InsTITUTION, WASHINGTON. 
Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
Vol. XIV. 4Ato. Dehra Dun, 1890. 
| SuRVEYOR GENERAL OF Inp1A. 
Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale University, deceased during the ~ 
academical year ending in June, 1891. 8vo. 
Report of the Yale University for the year 1890-91. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I, No. 4. 

Braunschweig. Jahresbericht tber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften, Heft III, 1888, 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. XCIII, No. 185. 

-. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 7, 
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Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XXV, 
No. 6. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XLIIL, Heft 3. 

.——, Beiblatter, Band XV, Stiick 6. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vols. LXIII, Nos. 1646-48;. LXIV, 
1649-51. 

Paris. Revue Scientifique,—Tomes XLVII, Nos. 25 et 26; XLVIII, 
1-3. 
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COPPER BUDDHIST CHAITYA FROM ASHRAFPUR IN BENGAL, 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPHED AT THE SURVEY OF INDIA OFFICES, CALCUTTA. 


Reg. No. 507, As. Soc., Bengal.—Sept. 91..—590, 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FOR NovemBeR, 1891, 





C9 <S 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th November, 1891, at 9 p. m. 


Dr. W. Kine, B. A., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das, The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Rev. 
H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq.. Kumar Rameswar Malith, T. R. Munro, 
Hsq., J. D. Nimmo, Hsq.,, W. L. Sclater, Esq., C. H. Tawney, Esq., 
C. R. Wilson, Esq. 

Visitor :—Dr, W. W. ee 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


One Hundred and Thirty-seven presentations were announced, de- 
tails of which are given in the Library List appended. 


The Sscrurary reported that the following. gentlemen had been 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society during the recess, in accord- 
ance with Rule 7 :— 

H. C. Mallik, Esq. 
Dr, HE. H. Brown. 
Dr. M. A. Stein. 
Diego Ernst, Hsq. 
Edgar Thurston, Esq. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
- meeting :— 

A. Mervyn Smith, Esq., C. H., F. 8. A., proposed by W. H. Miles, 
Esq., seconded by Dr. W. King. 
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The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society :— 
W. H. Lee, Hsq., C. S. 


The Secretary reported the death of the following member :— 
Surgeon-Major A. Barclay, I. M.S. 


The PresipEnt read the following obituary notice :— . 

Surgeon-Major A. Barclay, an active member of this Society, died 
of typhoid fever at Simla on the 2nd August. He was only 39 years of 
age. His loss is deeply regretted by his own service and it is intended 
to perpetuate his memory by means of some permanent monument. In 
a public letter the present Surgeon General with the Government of India 
says of Dr. Barclay, who was his Secretary :—‘ No one can know as I do 
how much the service is indebted to Barclay. On all occasions, when ques- 
tions affecting its welfare came up for discussion, his first thought was 
for the preservation of the honor and dignity of it as a body, and for 
the safe-guarding of the interests of individual members. In this, for 
a man ordinarily kindly, gentle and dispassionate, he was fearless in 
giving expression to his views and never hesitated to put them forward 
in forcible language.” This is high but well deserved praise. To us 
Dr. Barclay’s work as a member of this Society is of the greatest in- 
terest. His general knowledge was wide, but his leisure time was 
specially devoted to the study of parasitic fungi of the order Uredinec. 
Upon subjects connected with these fungi Dr. Barclay published eight 
papers in the Scientific Memoirs by officers of the Indian Medical Service ; 
seven papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and others 
in the Annals of Botany, The Journal of Botany, The Transactions of the 
Linnean Society and in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society. He was a good draughtsman and photo-micrographer and 
most of his papers were accompanied by excellent plates. It will be 
seen therefore that Dr. Barclay was an untiring worker and apart from 
the purely scientific interest attached to his writings he will be remem-~ 
bered as one who has done well by shewing the public the nature of 
fungi destructive to crops and by suggesting remedies. It was intended 
to send Dr. Barclay to the South of India to investigate the Coffee disease, 
an undertaking which would have been full of interest to him and to 
the scientific world and of benefit to the coffee planters. His last scien- 
tific work, before his death, was connected with the Leprosy Commission, 
whose report will soon appear and we may rest assured that his contri- 
butions to the work will be found marked by that energy and honesty 
which was so characteristic of the man. 
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The Puationoaicat Secretary read the following reports on finds of 
Treasure Trove Coins :— 

I. Report on 213 old Rupees forwarded by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Multan, with his No. 550, dated the 13th August, 1890. 

The Deputy Commissioner’s letter states that at the end of August 
1889 a vessel containing 400 rupees of some ancient mintage was found 
by two men ina field. Of these 187 rupees were melted down by the 
finders, before proceedings could be taken under the Treasure Trove 
Act. The balance of 213 rupees was forwarded to me for identification 
and report. Their value is stated to be Rs. 217 according to the 
current coinage. 

Of these 213 rupees, 178 are Mughal, and 33 Affghan, one is a 
Persian and one a Sikh coin. They are mostly in fair condition. 


They are classified as follows : 


I. Mucuat Rupees. 
1, Aurangzib : 1068—1118 A. H. = A. D. 1658—1707. 
Usual type ; mints: Lahor, Htawah, Multan, Tattah, 


Strat, Ajmir, Shahjahanabad, . ates 22 
2, Bahadur Shah ’Alam, 1118—1124 7% i. — 1707— 
Pata Be)... s+ rr 11 
3, Farrokh Siyar, 1124—1131 A. a = 1712—1719 ne D. 
Usual type: ouEAce 
4, Rafiu-d-darjat, 1131 vo re == - 1719 ne ia ate cia ret eeny eee 
Db, Shah Jahen I1.,1131 A. H. = 1719 A. D.. ae 1 
6, Muhammad ai, 1131—1161 A. H. = 17191748 
A.D: 


Type I: “Sahib Airan’’; mint: Shahjahanabad.... 63 

Type IL: “ Badshah Ghazi”; several varieties: ... 51 
7, Ahmad Shih Bahadur, 1161—1167 A, H. = 1748— 

1754 A. D. 

Ustral type cvecsecsvevesvnscsncesnesncsevareccesenens 14 
8, Alamgwr Zant, 11671173 18 H. = 1754—1769 AL D. 3 


Total Mughals .,,, 178 
II. Arrauin Rupees: (Durrani Dynasty) : 
1, Ahmad Shah, 1160—1182 A. H. = 1747—1772 A. D. 
as in-Jour., Ag:-Beng., vol.-LEVy-p.-67 — ins scsdeneesens 18 
2, Timir Shah, 1187—1207 A. H. = 1773—1783 A. D. 
as in Numism. Chronicle, vol. VIII, p. 836, .......... 15 


Total of Durranis ,,, 33 
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TIT, Persian coin : 
Nadir Shéh, 1148—1160 A. H. = 1736—1747 A. D. 
As in Numism. Chron., vol. IT, p. 322. Mint: 
Shahjahanabad, date 1152 
IV. Sikh Rupee: 
Ranjit Singh, 1799—1839 A. D. . 
As in Journal A. 8. B., vol. L, p. 85. Mint: Amritsar, 
date 1869 Saatvat an9 654 ce 8 Ti old yh tty RNa ener I 


Grand total of all coins... 213 
II. Report on 142 old sicca coins forwarded by the Deputy Col- 
19 
lector of Chittagong, with his No. ——+— G, dated 27th January, 1891. 
xix—o6 


The Offg. Collector of Chittagong in his report on these coins to 
the Commissioner of the Chittagong division states they were found 
somewhere in the village of ‘Joogkhalla,’ in Thannah ‘ Fattickaurry.’ 
The date of the finding could not be ascertained. 

All the coins are rupees of English mintage, such as were coined 
between 1798 and 1818, under the Regulations of 1793, in Calcutta and 
the subordinate mints of the Bengal Presidency. They are known as 
“19th san” Rupees, nominally from the Murshidabad, but really from 
the Calcutta mint, recognisable by their oblique milling. 


III. Report on 15 old silver coins, forwarded by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi, with his No. 913G, dated 1st June 1891. 

The coins are stated by the Deputy Commissioner to have been 
found in the Fateh Jang Tahsil; no further particulars are given. 

They comprise 5 Mughal, 9 Durrani and one Sikh rupees, and are 
classified as follows : 

I, Mughal Rupees :— 





1, FarroxH sivdRr, ordinary type, .15.1::0s1ssqspeegenaehel nee 
2, MunammadD SHAH, Sahib Qirdin typey...ssccsversscresssesees 4 
Total Mughal ... 5 


II, Durrdni Rupees :— 
1, Tarte Sx4u, 1187—1207 A. H. = 1773—1793 A. D. 


a, ordinary type of Mughal rupee, mint Atak ....... 1 
b, Kabuli type; mint Kabul and Hirat ibe: Chr. 
NLS eo) teas os fe ess eee 


2, Zam&n SHAH, 1207—1216 A. ier =< - 17931801, 
a, Kabuli type, one variety, as in Num. Chron. VIII, 
No. 59, mint Peshawar ess ie +0) oe 
b, Kabuli type, another variety, as in Wim. Cie 
VIII, No. 70, mint Peshawar, date 1211 
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3, SHusA’u-L-Muxx, 1216—1258 A. H.=1801—1842 A. D. 
Kabuli type, mint Peshawar .. 1 

4, Maumup Sdn, 1216—1245 A. H. = - 1801— 1829 A. D. 

a, Kabuli type, one variety, as in Num. Chron. VIII, 
No. $2, mint Ahmadshahi, date 1217 ........,0s00008 |. 1 

b, Kabuli type, another variety, as in Num. Chron. 
VIII, No. 85, mint Daru-s-Saltanat Hirdt, 1218... 1 


Total Durranfs ... 9 
III, Sikh Rupee: 
Rawngit Sincu, mint Amritsar, Samvat 1868 ......... $1 1 


Grand total Rupees ... 15 


IV. Report on 29 old silver coins, forwarded by the Offe. Collec- 
tor of Pubna, with his No. 372, dated 15th June 1891, and No. 561, dated 
28th July 1891. 

The exact locality of the find of these coins is not stated in the 
Collector’s letter; they are supposed to have been found sometime in 
February or March 1891. Some more coins appear to have been found, 
but broken and melted into bars by the finders. Their value is stated 
to be about Rs. 32-8. 

The coins include 4 of Pathan Sultans of Delhi and 24 of the so-called 
Independent Sultans of Bengal. They may be classified as follows :— 


I, Pathan Rupees: 
1, Saer Suku, 947—952 A. H. = 1540—1545 A. D. 
Type: square areas, date 946 ........008 ae) 
2, Istdm SHAH, 952—960 A. H. = 1545—1552 s De 
Type a: circular areas ; a new variety of No. 36la 
in Thomas’ ee date 952 to be read 





SOC WU TIS NO WING ..04 ship vasos <8 ] 
Type b: square areas, dates 956, 960, ae Bae 
MESO T acids enka hes es Cap Ayior > Te Spars “eT EN 
Total Pathan ..,. 4, 


II, Independent Sultan’s of Bengal : 
1, ’AnAv-p-pin Husain Sudu, 899—925 A. H. = 1493— 


1518. 
a, Type, as in Brit. Mus. Cat., Nos. 123—130 ... 8 
b, Type, as in Marsden DOCLXXIX .........0.... 3 


emerve, Uppuvlished ;:)...4<W aiitemrrierscsceevane OL 
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2, N&srru-p-pin Nagrat Sadun, 925—939 A. H. = 1518— 
1532 A. D. 
a, Type, as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 137 ........... ag: 
b, Type, as in Brit. Mus. Cat., Nos. 139, date 925 8 
3, Gurydgu-p-pin Maumuip SxHiu IIL, 933—944 A. H. = 


1582—1537 A. D. 
Type as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 147.. oe 3 
4, GuriyAsu-p-pin BanApur SHin, 962—968 iv H. = 1554 
—1560 A. D., type: square areas, asin Brit. Mus. 
Cat., No. 155 seeee enemas 4 
5, Gun D-DIN JALAL es. 968—971 a i. = - 1560 — 
1563 A. D., as in Brit. Mus. Cat., No. 153, dated 970 1 


Total Bengal 24. 
III, Mughal Rupee: 
1, SH4u Jandy, 1037—1068 A. H. = 1627—1658 A. D., 
type: two square areas, ordinary, date 1047, 10, 
mint illegible ..e00sss0+00 095 v94>+4 97809) 50k tee 1 


Grand total coins .,. 29 


V. Report on 792 old copper coins forwarded by the Offg. Col- 
lector of Monghyr, with his No. 721R, dated the lst August 1891. 

The coins are stated to have been found in January 1889, buried 
in the garden of Hazari Shaht of Mouza Bargazar, Pargana Salimabad, 
outpost Lakhi Sarai. 

A very large number of the coins are not in a sufficiently good state 
of preservation to be fully identified; but they all belong to the coinage 
of the Sultans of Jaunpur, and to the so-called “second size” of their 
copper coins, as described in the Catalogue of the British Museum on 
the Coins of the Muhammadan States of India, p. 89. Of these copper 
coins, there are two types: one with simple lettered surfaces, the other 
with a circular area on the reverse. The former is a very common 
type; the latter is rather rare. The coins, under review, all belong to 
the common type. Four of them together weigh 14 told, and six of 
them are equal to one anna, or each of them is equal to 2 pice (1 pice 
=; anna). 

Those specimens, that I have been able to identify, are thus distri- 
buted : 

1, Inrkuim Suéu, called Shargt, A. H. 8083—844 = A. D. 

1400—1440 ; like B. M. Cat., Nos. 238, 86 

2, Maumutp shee bin Ibrahim, A. H. 844—86]1 = A. D. 

1440—1456; like B. M. Cat., No, 278, soe 
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3, MunamMAp Sudu, bin Mahmid, A. H. 861—863 = A. D. 


1456—1458; like B. M. Cat., No. 301, ts i 
4, Husain Sufu, bin Mahmid, A. H. 863—900 = A. D. 
1458—1500; like B. M. Cat. No. 327, rae 59 
Total .... 280 
Unserviceable coins :— 512 


Grand total ... 792 


Mr. C. H. Tawnny read the following note :— 

I do not think attention has ever been drawn to the fact that in 
Indian tales the royal dignity is often described as bestowed by lot. At 
any rate this appears to have frequently taken place, when a king died 
without leaving male issue. In the Katha Sarit Sagara, Taranga 65, 
we read that it was the custom in a certain country, when the king 
died, to turn loose an elephant, and any man that he took up with his 
trunk, and placed on his back, was anointed king. 

In the Katha Koga, a collection of edifying tales written in Jaina 
Sanskrit, an excellent manuscript of which has been kindly lent to me by 
the Principal of the Sanskrit College, a slightly different method is 
described. We read in the story of Devapala, the second story in this 
work, that the kine of a certain city died of cholera, and left no male 
issue. ‘‘ As there was no son to succeed him, the ministers appointed 
an elephant, and fastened to its temples a pitcher of water, and let it go. 
It found the servant, named Devapala, asleep under a pépal-tree, and 
emptied the pitcher on his head. They bestowed on him the kingdom.’’ 

In this way the servant was rewarded for showing devotion to a 
stone image of the Jina, that he found in a river. 

In the story of Amaradatta and Mitrananda, the 20th story in the 
Katha Koga, we find the following account given of the election of a 
king at Pataliputra : 

“Now it happened that the king of that city died in the course of 
the night, without leaving issue. Then the ministers had recourse to 
the five ordeals, (divyént). The mighty elephant came into the garden 
outside the city. There the elephant sprinkled prince Amaradatta and 
put him on his back. Then the horse neighed. The two chowries 
fanned the prince. An umbrella was held over his head. A divine 
voice was heard in the air, ‘ Long hve king Amaradatta.’ ” 

It happens that in this particular case the person chosen was by 
birth a prince, and was roaming about incognito. But this is merely a 
piece of folk-lore justice. 
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The above extract may be supported by another from the tale of 
Virdngada and Sumitra, which is an episode in the tale of Ratnasikha, 
the 69th in the Katha Kosa. It runs as follows :— 

“The king of the city of Mahasala died without a son. Then the 
barons had recourse to the five ordeals of the elephant, the horse, and 
so on. The elephant came into the city park trumpeting. Then he 
sprinkled the prince, named Virangada, with the water of inaugura- 
tion, and taking him up in his trunk, placed him on his forehead, 
(kumbha-sthala). All the barons, and the chief ministers, and the other 
ministers, and the crowd with them bowed before the king, and ex- 
claimed ‘ Long live the king!”’’ 

The five ordeals are described even more clearly in a passage in the 
story of Muladeva, the eighth in Professor Jacobi’s “ Hrzihlungen in 
Maharashrti,” or “ Tales in Maharashtri Prakrit.” 

The story is said by the editor to be taken from Devendra’s Com- 
mentary on the Uttaradhyayana Sutra. The passage may be thus 
translated :— 

‘At this juncture the king of the city died without leaving a son. 
They then had recourse to the five ordeals, (or instruments of selection, 
Prakrit divuint). These roamed about in the city, and went outside it. 
They came to Miladeva. He was found sleeping in the shade of the 
champaka-tree. On seeing him the elephant trumpeted, and the horse 
neighed: he was sprinkled by the pitcher and fanned by the chowries, 
and the umbrella stood over him.” 

It is remarkable in this connexion that Darius, son of Hystaspes, is 
said to have been chosen king of the Persians owing to the neighing of 
his horse, it having been agreed by the seven conspirators who destroyed 
the usurper Smerdis, that the one of them, whose horse Race first, . 
should become king.* . 

It seems probable that this story points to a Persian ¢ustom re- 
sembling that which prevailed in India, 

Indeed it appears that even in the latter country it was the custom 
occasionally, to dispense with the elephant, and to rely upon the horse 
as the sole instrument of selection. 

This is proved by the following passage taken from another story 
in Dr. Jacobi’s collection, the story of the Pratyeka Buddha Karakandu : 

“The three fled and reached Kanchanapura. There the king died 
without male issue. A horse was let loose, and came near Karakandu, 


* Herodotus (Book III, cc. 883—87) tells us that the success of Darius was due 
to an artifice of his groom ; but at the same time he asserts that the neighing of the 
horse was accompanied by thunder and lightning from a clear sky. It is possible 
that artifice was not always absent in similar cases in India, 
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as he was sleeping outside the city. The horse circumambulated him 
and stood still. The citizens observed with awe that he possessed the 
auspicious marks of a king. They raised a shout of triumph and beat 
drums of rejoicing. He rose up yawning.” 

It is worthy of note that according to Herodotus, the seven con- 
spirators agreed to decide the question of succession, by observing whose 
horse neighed first in the suburb, (zpodcreov) at sunrise. This consti- 
tutes a further similarity between the Indian custom, and the custom 
which I suppose to have existed in Persia. It seems natural that both 
horses and elephants should be employed in India in choosing kings, as 
Strabo tells us (Book XV, c. 41) that “no private person is allowed to 
keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of one or the other is a 
royal privilege, and persons are appointed to take care of them.” 

The passages which I have quoted are taken with one exception 
from Jaina works. But I find a trace of a similar custom in the 
Darimukhajataka, (Fausbéll, Vol. III, p. 238). In this Jataka we read 
that on the seventh day after the death of the king of Benares without 
male issue, the purohita sent out the phussaratho. The word phussaratho 
is explained in Childers’s Pali Dictionary as meaning simply “ chariot.” 
In Sanskrit the word pushyaratha is said to mean a pleasure-chariot, as 
opposed toa war-chariot. We are told in the Pali text that the custom 
of the phussaratho will be explained in the Mahajanajataka, but I have 
not been able to find this Jataka in the three volumes published by Faus- 
boll. The phussaratho left the city of Benares surrounded by an army of 
elephants, cavalry, chariots and infantry, and with the beating of many 
drums, arrived at the gate of the king’s garden, in which the two 
heroes of the tale, the Bodhisattva and his friend Darimukha were 
sitting. Darimukha knew, as soon as he heard the sound of the drums, 
that his friend the Bodhisattva would shortly be elevated to the 
royal dignity, and as he preferred the life of a wandering religious 
mendicant, he immediately left the garden, for fear that his friend might 
appoint him commander-in-chief. The purohita entered the garden, 
and finding the Bodhisattva sitting on the auspicious stone, and seeing 
that he possessed the auspicious marks which entitled him to govern 
even the four dvipas, and being satisfied with certain indications of his 
character, informed him that the crown had fallen to his lot. The 
Bodhisattva, when he had satisfied himself that the late king had died 
without male issue, accepted the throne, and his coronation (or rather 
sprinkling) took place then and there. J own that in this last case the 
appeal to divination seems to have degenerated into a mere formality. 

Of course the collections of Indian tales, from which I have made 
extracts, contain incidents and plots common to the folk-lore of many 
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countries. But I think that the institution of the five ordeals must 
have been a custom widely recognised in this country, as otherwise no 
narrator would have introduced such a minute account of it into tales 
intended for Indian readers. 

No doubt scholars whose acquaintance with ancient Indian ltera- 
ture is wider than my own, will be able to throw fresh light on the 
subject. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Natural History notes from H. M’s. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
“Investigator,” Commander R. F. Hosxyn, R.N., commanding. No. 25. 
The Vegetation of the Coco Group.— By D. PRatn. 


[ Abstract. | 


The Cocos consist of three islands extending over a space of 15 
miles, lying 30—45 miles north of Landfall, the northmost island 
of the Andaman main group. These islands were visited by the writer 
when the “ Investigator”’ was surveying there in December 1889 and in 
November 1890. All three islands were visited and a collection of plants 
made. This paper describes the collection. It consists of three parts ; 

l. A sketch of the vegetation of the group with an account of the 
relationship this bears to the physiographical features of the group. 

2. <A list of the species collected; with notes on their habitat, 
distribution, and, occasionally, their systematic position. 

3. An enquiry into the nature, distribution and probable origin 
of the Flora. 

The plants collected comprise 358 species distributed among 268 
genera and 95 natural orders, 297 species being Phanerogams and 61 
Cryptogams—a proportion of 4°85 to 1. 

Among the Phanerogams 238 are Dicots and 59 are Monocots—a 
proportion of 4 to 1. 

Among the Dicots the Polypetale equal the rest of the groups | 
in number, a somewhat unusual circumstance. The most extensively 
represented natural order is Leguminose (34 sp.) ; after a long interval 
come Huphorbiacece and Graminec (15 sp. each) ; Convolvulacecee (14 sp.) ; 
Rubiacee, (13 sp.) ; Urticacee, (11 sp.); Cyperacece, (10 sp.). No other 
natural order, except Filices, (10 sp.), has more than 8 sp. and 24: of the 
natural orders have but one species each. 

The non-vascular species (Lower cryptogams—Alge, Fungi, and 
Lichens) number 46; of the remaining 312 sp., 234 are erect and 78 are 
climbers—a proportion of 3 to 1. 

Of erect species 142 are woody, 92 are herbaceous; among climbers 
35 are woody, 43 are herbaceous—a proportion in the first case of 3 to 2 
and in the second of 4 to 5. Of the climbing species 20, or 25°/,, are 
armed. 
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As regards distribution:—70 are cosmopolitan in the tropics, 10 
more are present in the tropics of both hemispheres, but are scarcely 
cosmopolitan; 49 are widely distributed in the eastern hemisphere ; 
4] are confined to Asia and Australasia; and 188 are confined to South- 
eastern Asia. 

As regards more local distribution: 252 species extend to India, 
or Ceylon, or both ; 153 species extend to Australia; 140 species to 
China. 

The islands le so to speak intermediate between the Indo-Chinese 
and Malayan phytogeographic districts and the following is the oc- 
currence of species within these :—confined, so far as is yet known, to 
the Coco Group, 13; occurring in the Andamans, 324 (90°/,); occur- 
ring in Malaya, 275(76°/.,) ; in Tenasserim, 259 (72°/,) ; in Indo-China, 
256 (71°/,). We conclude therefore that the group forms phytogeogra- 
phically part of the Andamans and that in its flora a Malayan influence 
predominates slightly over the Indo-Chinese. 

Hxamined with a view to ascertaining more precisely the probable 
origin of the flora we find that of species which may possibly have 
been introduced (not thereby necessarily implying that they are not 
indigenous but simply pointing out that it is not essential, in order to 
account for their presence, to postulate a connection of the islands with 
neighbouring land) the list contains 288, as opposed to 70 that seem to 
require the conception some former land-connection in order to explain 
their occurrence. The proportion of Migrant (possibly introduced) species 
to Remanent (certainly indigenous) species is therefore 4 to 1. The 
remanent species indicate that the most recent former land-connection 
may have been with Indo-China. 

Of the introduced species 33 are “ civilized” plants, cultivated plants 
or weeds, introduced voluntarily or involuntarily by man ; 94 have been 
perhaps introduced by birds (assisted perhaps slightly by frugivorous 
bats) ; 60 have been introduced by winds; 101 by the sea. 

Of the sea-introduced species 21 are marine plants, 80 are littoral 
species; they appear to have come wholly from Malayan seas. The 
wind-introduced species indicate that it is the north-east (not the south- 
west) monsoon which is the more important factor. This might be 
expected since the latter blows over a wide expanse of ocean to these 
islands, while the former, though not so strong, blows steadily for some 
months each year from the direction of the nearest land. The bird-in- 
troduced species are of two kinds :—Those attached externally to the 
bodies of birds and those carried in the cropsof birds. Of the first kind 
there are two sub-groups: a. those attached immediately to their bodies 
by reason of the fruits being viscous or being provided with barbs or 
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hooklets to their seeds or fruits; of this kind there are possibly 9 species : 
b. by means of other substances, e. g., spiders-webs, or mud, as in the case 
of swimming and wading birds; of this kind there are 16. 

Those carried in the crops of birds are also of two different kind: a. 
those introduced by frugivorous birds (perhaps also partly by bats), where 
the fruits are eaten on account of their pulp and the seeds, though swal- 
lowed, are voided uninjured ; of this kind there afe 55. This mode of 
introduction is an every-day result of the mode of life of the creatures 
concerned: 6. those introduced by grain- and seed-eating birds, where 
introduction can only happen when the bird that brings the seed or 
grain falls a victim, on arrival, to some bird or beast of prey; this may 
happen in the case of any migrating bird when it arrives fatigued after 
a lengthened flight, and must also happen to a certain proportion of the 
birds that are driven, numbed or injured, to the land by storms. Of 
this kind there are perhaps 14 species. 

The paper will be published in full in the Journal, Part IL. 


2. Inst of Diptera of the Oriental region, Part Il,—By Mons. J. M. 
F. Bigot. Communicated by tHe Narurat History SECRETARY. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


3. On a symbolical coin of the Wethdli dynasty of Arakan,—By W. 
THropatp, M. R. A. S. Communicated by Dr. W. Kina. 


4. Groeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India (Second 
Paper),—By Vincent A. Suitu, M. R. A. 8., Bengal Civil Service. 
The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 





LIBRARY, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in August last. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Amsterdam. Der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen,—Jaar- 
boek, 1890. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen, ee Let- 
eee Deel VII, 3de Reeks. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Woteisorennee 
Verhandelingen, Deel XLVI, und Oudheidkundige Kaart van Java 


door Dr. R. D. M. Verbeek. 
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Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 48, 1891. 

Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol, XX, Parts 250—6l. 

Braunschweig, Vereins fir Naturwissenschaft zu Braunschweig,— 
Jahreshericht, 1887-88 and 1888-89. 

Buenos Aires. Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires,—Anales, Entrega XVII. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XXIV, Part 3. 

--. Indian Hngineering,— Vol. X, Nos. 6—18; and Index to Vol. 

Sue Sf | 











Photographic Society of India,—Journal, Vol. IV. Nos. 8—11. 
Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 1889. 
okt Eanes List of Journals and Proceedings, 1845-88. 
———, Proceedings, 1887-88. . 

Dresden. Gesellschaft Iris zu Dresden,—Deutsche Entomologische 
Zeitschrift, Jahr 1891, Hrstes Lepidopterologisches Heft, Band IV, 
Heft. 1. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy,—Cunningham Memoirs, Nos. 2—6, 

List of the Papers published in the Transactions, 

Cunningham Memoirs, and Irish Manuscript series, between the 

years 1786-1886. | 

Proceedings (Polite Literature and Antiquities), 3rd 

series, Vol. I, Nos. 1—5. 

. Transactions (Science), Vol. X XIX, Parts 1—16. 

. Royal Dublin Society,—Scientific Proceedings, Vol. VI, Part 10; 
VII, 1—2. 

——. ———.. Scientifie Transactions, Vol. IV (2nd series), Nos. 
6—8. 

Florence. la Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome VII, Fasci- 
colo. 1°—4°. 

La Societa Italiana di Antropologia’Htnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Htnologia, Tome 
XXI, Fascicolo 1° et 2°. 

Frankfurt, a. M. Der Senckenbergische Naturforschende Gesellschaft,— 
Bericht, 1891. 

Geneva. la Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle de Genéve,— 
Mémoires, Tome XX XI, Partie I. | 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,- Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié. Deel VI, Aflevering 3 und 4. 

flavre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, Juil- 
let—Aott, 1891, 
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Leipzig. Der Deutschen papas an 3 Wie Gessellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLV, Heft 2. 

Leige. Société Géologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome XVIII, No. 1. 

London. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XX, No. 4. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 3. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 1891. 

Linnean Society,—Journal (Botany’, Vol. XXVI, No. 175; 

XXVIII, 183—88 ; XXVIII, 189—93. 

(Zoology), Vol. XX, Nos. 124-25; XXIII. 

















145—147. | 
. mm. ‘Transactions (Botany), Vol. III (2 series), Parts 2 
and 3. 





(Zoology), Vol. V (2 series), Parts 5 and 6. 
List of Fellows, 1890-91. 

Nature,—Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1134—1146. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. LI, Nos. 














| 





6—8. 





Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII, Nos.5— 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 3, 1891. 

Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 299—301. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. LIV, gst 2. 

The Academy,—Nos 1003—1L5. 

The Athenzeum,—Nos. 3326—38. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 4, 1890. 

Marehaster Literary and Philosophical Society,—Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. IV (4th series), Nos. 4 and 5. _ 

Mendon, Illinois. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,— — 
Vol. XIII, No. 4 and 5. 

Mexico. la Sociedad Cientifica ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,”’—Memorias y Re- 
vista, Tomo IV, Nos. 7—10. 

Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
Wosdrsiso le: 

Munich. K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen,—Abhand- 
lungen, Mathematisch—Physikalischen Classe, Band LXIII, Ab- 
theilung 2. 


| ; | 














Philosophisch— Philologischen Classe, Band 
LAIV, Abtheilung 1. 

Sitzungsberichte, Mathematisch—Physikalischen, 
Classe, Heft. 1—4, 1890. 

’ Philosophisch—Philologischen und. Histor- 
ischen Classe, Heft 2 und 3, 1890; Band II, Heft 1 und 2. 
Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVII, Nos. 7—9. 





| 
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Naple. la Societa Africana d’ Italia,—Bollettino, Anno X, Fasc. 3 et 4, 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Jonrnal, Vol. XV, No. 1. 

New York. The Journal of Camparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Archives,— Vol. XII, No. 8 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome XVII, No. 2. 

-. la Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome XIT, No. 2. 

Compte Rendu des Séances, No. 16, 1891. 

—-. la Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XVI, Nos. 5 
et 6. 





oe 
. 











Mémoires, Tome IV, Nos. 1 et 2. 

Revue Géographique,—Nos, 186—91, 1891. 

Rio de Janeiro. Observatorio do Rio de Janeiro,—Revista do Observa- 
torio, Anno VI, Nos. 6—8. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,j—Memorie, Tome XX, 
Disp, 6a—8a, 

St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg,—Mémoires, Tome XXXVII, No. 7; XXXVIII, 2—3. 

Sydney. Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
Fart: I, 

Taiping. Perak Government Gazette,—Vol. IV, Nos. 20—34. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Annual Report, Session 1890—91. 

Transactions, Vol. I, No. 2. 

Turin. La R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Tome XXVI, 
Disp. 12a—13:, 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wein,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XXI, Heft 2 und 3. 

Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien,— 
Verhandlungen, Band XLI, Quartal 1 und 2. 

Wellington. New Zealand Institute,—Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XXIII. 

Yokohama. Wer Deutschen Gesellschaft ftir Natur-und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilnngen, Heft 46. 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Exson, S. R., H. M. S. Winchester—Her Last Commission, 1852 to 
1857. 8vo. Calcutta. 

Horn, Pavn. Die Denkwiirdigkeiten des SAh Tahmasp I. von. Persien. 
Il (Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgenlindschen Gesellschaft, Band 
XLV, Nr. 2). 8vo. Leipzig, 1891. 

Ry, Prardpa Cuanpra, C. 1. E. The Mahabharata, translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, Parts LX VII—LXIX. Ganti Parva. 8vo. Calcutta, 189]. 
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Sarma, Panptt Baima Sun. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. I, Parts 5 
and 6. 8vo. Allahabad, 1891, 

Sen, R. C. Essay on Human Life. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Benares, 1891.: 

Snverin, G. Catalogue des Coléopteéres de la famille des Gyrinides. 8vo. 

—., Notesurles Hydrocanthares du Chota-Nagpur (Extrait des 

Comptes-rendus de la Société Entomologique de Belgique Séance 
du 8 Novembre 1890.) 8vo. 

Warson, H. Y. Hesperiidee Indice, being a reprint of descriptions of 
the Hesperiidae of India, Burma and Ceylon. 8vo. Madras, 1891. 

Weper, A. EHpisches im vedischen Ritual (Sitzungsherichte der K. P. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, XX XVIII, 1891). 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRESEN TATIONS, 


Reprints of Three Editorials regarding the Priority in demonstrating 
the Toxic Effect of Matter accompanying the Tubercle Bacillus and 
its Nidus. 8vo. 

ACADEMY OF NaTuRAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Annual Report on the Government Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Lahore, 
for the year 1890-91. Fep. Lahore, 1891. 

AGri-HorticuLtuRaAL Garpens, LAHORE. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Burma, held at the Phayre Museum, on Monday, the 30th 
August, 1891. 8vo. Rangoon, 1891. . 

AGRI-HortTICULTURAL SocrETY oF Burma. 

Die grossen Monarchien oder die Weltreiche in der Geschichte von 
Ferdinand Gregorovius (Sitzung der K. B. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Miinchen aus 15 November 1890). 4to. Minchen, 
1890. 7 

Rerum cognoscere causas von Dr. Max v Pettenkofer (Sitzung der 
K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen aus 15 November | 
1890). 4to. Miinchen, 1890. 

AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN ZU MuNcHEN. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs of Birds found breeding in 
Australia and Tasmania. By A. J. North, F. L.S. (Catalogue No. 
12). 8vo. Sydney, 1889. 

AUSTRALIAN MusEum, Sypney. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in the British Museum, Part II. 
By Arthur H. Foord, F.G. 8. 8vo. London, 1891. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes in the British Museum, Part Il. By 
Arthur Smith Woodward, F.G. 8. 8vo. London, 1891. 

British Museum, Lonpon. 
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Law of Riparian Rights, Alluvion and Fishery. By Lal Mohan Doss, 

M. A. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1889.) 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
Cancurra UNIVERSITY. 

Notes on the Annual Statements of the Registration Department of the 
Central Provinces for the year 1890-91. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

_ Notes onthe Annual Statements of Vaccine Operations in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1890-91. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Report on Education in the Central Provinces for the year 1890-91. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces for the year 
1890-91. Fcp. Nagpur, 1891. 

Returns of the Railway-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces during 
the quarter ending 3lst March 1891. Fep. Nagpur, 1891. 

| CuiEer CoMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Botany: Contributions to the Queensland Flora. By F. M. Bailey, 
F.L.8. (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Brisbane, No. 9). 
S8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

Report of Agricultural Conferences held at Maryborough, Rockhamp- 
ton and Bundaberg. (Bulletin, Department of Agriculture, Bris- 
bane, No. 10). 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Report of the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1890. 8vo. Washington, 1890. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON. 

Memoria que la Secretaria de Estado en el Despacho de Fomento pre- 
senta 4 la Asamblea Legislativa de la Reptblica de Guatemala en 

gus sesiones ordinarias de 1891. S8vo. Guatemala, 1891. 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE HEsTapistica, GUATEMALA. 

Peeeaatichs Habilitationsschrift der medicinischen Facultét der Uni- 
versitit zu Giessen :—Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Wirkung von 
Sauerstoffeinathmungen auf den Organismus von Dr. Georg Honig- 
mann. S8vo. Berlin, 1891. 

Akademische Rede zur Feier des Stiftungsfestes der Grossherzoglich 
Hessischen Ludewigs-Universitit : 

Das Verhaltniss des christlichen Glanbens zum modernen Geistesleben. 

Hinige Bemerkungen tiber den Philologischen Unterricht. Dr. Adolf 
Philippi. 4to. Giessen, 1890. 

Dissertatio Inauguralis quam ad summos in Philosophia Honores ab 
amplissimo Philosophorum ordine Gissensi rite impetrandos : 

De Seviris Augustalibus. S8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

De Sevirum Augustalium .Muneribus et condicione Pyblica.  8vo. 
Giessen, 1891. 
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Iliupersis de Euripidis et Polygnoti quae ad troiae excidium os 
fabulis. 8vo. Giessen, 1890. 

Habilitations-Schrift der Philosophischen Fakultit zu Ginstene ae fte 
gemeine Biologie der Schmetterlinge. 1 Theil, 8vo. Jena, 1890. 

Inaugural Dissertation zur Hrlangung der Doctorwirde der Hohen 
Juristischen Fakultit der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs 
Universitat. Giessen: 

Der strafrechtliche Hhrbegriff und das passive subjekt der Ehrverlet- 
zung von Hermann Kratz. 8vo. Giessen, 1889. 

Die Rechtsverhiltnisse des Sortimentsbuchhindlers von Paul Ikier. 
Svo. Berlin, 1890. 

Inaugural-Dissertations zur Hrlangung der Wiirde eines Licentiaten 
der Theologie der hochwiirdigen theologischen fakultaét der Lude- 
wigs-Universitit zu Giessen. Tertullians Schriften de paeni- 
tentia und nut Kiukksicht auf die Bussdisziplin von Hrwin Pre- 
uschen. 8vo. 1890, 

Inaugural-Dissertation zur Hrlangung der Doctorwiirde der Hohen 
medicinischen Fakultiit der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Lude- 
wigs-Universitat Giessen : 

Hin Fall von Anasarca des Fétus als Geburtshindernis von Otto Fuhr. 
Svo. Giessen, 1891. 

Hin Fall von Stenose des Duodenum durch eine Cyste des Pankreas 
von Johannes Emmerich. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Trepanation in einem Falle Jackson’scher Hpilepsie von. P. C. Th 
Lens. 8vo. Giessen, 1891 

Ueber congenitale Cystennieren von Ludwig Hanau. 8vo. Giessen, 1890. 

Ueber Darmverschluss durch Gallensteine. Svo. Giessen, 1890. 

Ueber den Nachweis der motarischen Stdrungen des Magens mittels 
Salol von Franz Oehmen. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Ueber die Behandlung des Diabetes mellitus mit Syzygium Jambula- 
num von H. Henrichs. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Ueber die neueren Antihydrotica in der Behandlung der Nachtschweisse 
der Phthisiker von Henry ©. Crouch, M. A. 8vo. Giessen, 1890. 

Untersuchungen tiber die Magenthatigkeit bei Diabetes Mellitus von 
Georg Krause. 8vo. Giessen, 1890. 

Aur Casuistik combinierter Klappenerkr anirungen von Johannes Winck- 
ler, 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Zur Casuistik combinierter Klappenerkrankungen mit Bezugnahme 
auf Lageverinderung des Herzens von Frits Rullmann. 8vo. Gies- 
sen, 1891. 

Zur Casuistik seltenerer Herzklappenfehler mit Bezugnahme auf das 
Verhalten der Ventrikel bei Stenose der Atrioyentricularklappen 
von Michael Weckbacher. 8yo. Giessen, 1890. 
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Zur Kenntnis der Harnblasentumoren von Karl Osswald. 8yo. Gies- 
sen, 1891. 

Inaugural Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwtirde der Hohen 
Philosophischen Facultat der Universitiat- Giessen : 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Santonins von Hermann Wagner. 8vo. 

Hamburg, 1891. 

Der Gebrauch des Franzésischen Pronomens in der 2 Hialfte des XVI. 

_ Jahrhunderts dargestellt vornehmlich auf Grund der Schriften 
Hstienne Pasquier’s von Georg Zibch. 8vo. Heppenheim, 1891. 

Die Hntwickelung der Zustiinde in Kirche und Schule zu Friedberg 
I. D. W. Wahrend der Reformationszeit von Friedrich Grein. 
S8vo. Darmstadt, 1890. 

English Schools. Experiences and Impressions of English School-Life. 
By Gustav Lenz. 4to. Darmstadt, 1891. 

Phaenologische Beobachtungen itiber Bliite, Ernte und Intervall vom 
Winterraggen (Secale cereale by hybernum) von Phillipp Made. 
8vo. Mainz, 1890. 

Uber den Syntactischen Gebrauch des conjunctivs in den chansons de 
Geste von Karl Schnellbacher. S8vo. Darmstadt, 1891. 

Uber lineare, homogene Differentialgleichungen mit doppelt-periodis- 
chen Koefficienten von Fritz Bremer. 8vo. Berlin, 1890. 

Ueber die Base Cy H,, N, O aus Hpichlorhydrin und Phenylhydrazin 
von Franz Gerhard. 8vo. Berlin, 1891. 

Ueber ternire Formen mit linearen Transformationen in sich selbst 
von Peter Muth. 4to. Giessen, 1890. 

Untersuchungen tber das intervall zwischen der bliithe und fruchtreife 
von ‘Aesculus Hippocastanum” und “ Lonicera tartarica’”’ von 
Karl Volcker. 8vo. Giessen, 1891. 

Zur Verfassungsgeschichte des Rheinbunds von Karl Beck. 4to. 
Mainz, 1890. 

Personal Bestand der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs Universi- 
tat Giessen,— Winter-semester, von October 1890 bis Ostern 1891. 
Svo. Giessen, 1891. 

Sommer-semester, von Ostern bis Ende September 1891. 
Svo. Giessen, 1891. 

Programm Sr Konig! Hoheit dem Grossherzoge von Hessen und bei 
Rhein Ludewig IV zum 25 August 1890 Gewidmet von Rector und 
Senat der Landesuniversitéat.—Ueber Die wirkungen des silbers 
auf die athmung und den Kreislauf von Dr. C. Gaehtgens. Ato. 
Giessen, 1890. 

Verzeichniss der Vorlesungen welche aus der Grossherzoglich Hessischen 
Ludewigs-Universitit zu Giessen im Somerhalbjahre 1891. 8vo. 
Giessen, 1891. 

Winterhalbjahr 1891-92, 
GIESSEN UNIVERSITY. 
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Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Caleutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies, 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Annual Returns of the Charitable Dispensaries under the Government 
of Bengal for the year 1890. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the Ben- 
gal Presidency for the official year 1890-91. Fep. Calcutta, 
1891. | | 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department for the year 1890- 
91. Fep. Calcutta, 189L. | 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, for the year 1890-91. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the year 
1890-91. Fep, Calcutta, 1891. 

Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1890. Fecp. Calcutta, 1891. ) 

Returns of the Rail and River-borne Trade of Bengal during the 
quarter ending the 3lst March 1891. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. } 

Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Ben- 
gal for the year 1890. Fcp. Caleutta, 1890. | 

GOVERNMENT OF Bena@at. 

Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of Western India for the 
months of May 1890 to April 1891. Fep. Poona, 1891. 

: Government oF Bompay, 

Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Treasury of 
the Government of India, from 1st April 1889 to 3lst March 1890. 
Fep. London, 1891. 

Copies of, or Extracts from, Correspondence relating to Disturbances in 
the Native State of Garni Hep. London, 1891. 

Copies of, or Extracts from, Correspondence relating to the cps 
which prevailed in the Kumaon and Garhwal Districts of the 
North-Western Provinces in 1890. Fep. London, 1891. : 

Copies of Translation of the Conditions entered into by Rajah Gum- 
bheer Singh, of Manipur, dated the 18th day of April 1833, and of 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Court of 
Directors in 1852, as to the relations between Manipur and the 
Government of India. Fep. London, 1891. 

Copy of Act No. XI of 1891, of the Governor-General in Council, being 

n “ Actto amend the Tria Factories Act, 1881.” Fep. London, 
ios 8 be | 


Copy of the Hast Indian Financial Statement for 1891- 92. Fep, 
London, 1891. 
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Correspondence relating to Manipur, Nos. I—II and III. Fep. London, 
1891. 

Correspondence (Nos. I to VII) relative to the Status of Medical 
Officers of the Army. Fcp. London, 1891. 

Estimate of Revenue and Hxpenditure of the .Government of India for 
the year 1890-91. Fep. London, 1891. 

Report by Mr. C. W. Campbell of a journey in North Corea in Sep- 
tember and October 1889. Fep. London, 1891. 

Report. (First and Second) of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject of Mining Royalties; with Minutes of evi- 
dence and appendices. Fcp. London. 1890-91. 

Return of all Loans raised in England under the Provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, and Outstand- 
ing at the commencement of the Half-year ended on the 3lst 
March 1891. Fep. London, 1891. 

Return of Correspondence between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India, relating to the Cultivation of Indigo 
in Bengal. Fep. London, 1891. 

Return of further Correspondence relating to the Amendment of the 
Indian Factory Act of 1881 by Indian Factory Act XI of 1891. 
Fep. London, 1891. 

Returns of the Names of the Members of the Council of India, with 
dates of Appointment. ep. London, 1891. 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1889-90. Fep. London, 1891. 

Statement of the Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


FoR PECEMBER, 1891, 
Sr OO 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 2nd December, 1891, at 9 p. m. 


J. Woop-Mason, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Babu Gaurdas Bysack, Hon. Sir A. W. Croft, Babu Saratchandra 
Das, G. C. Dudgeon, Esq., The Most Rev. Dr. Paul Goethals, Dr. A. F. 
R. Hoernle, T. H. Holland, Hsq., Rev. H. B. Hyde, C. Little, Esq., 
O, J. Lyall, Esq., Kumar Rameswar Malidh, W. H. Miles, Esq., Babu 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, T. R. Munro, Esq., L. de Nicéville, Esq., R. D. 
Oldham, Esq., Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, C. H. Tawney, Esq., Dr. 
K. Thurston, Col. J. Waterhouse, C. R. Wilson, Hsq. 

Visitor :—Rey. Dr. K. 8. Macdonald. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Forty-four presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 


The following gentleman duly proposed and seconded at the last 
- meeting of the Society, was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary Mem- 
ber :— 

A. Mervyn Smith, Esq., C. E., F. S. A. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Lieutenant Wolseley Haig, Benares, proposed by Col. H. S. Jarrett, 
seconded by OC. Little, Hsq. 
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J. Woodburn, Esq., ©. S., Allahabad, proposed by C. H. hones: 
Hsq., seconded by C. Little, Hsq. 

Babu Gerindranath Dutt, Hutwa Raj, proposed by Pandit Mahes- 
chandra Nyayaratna, seconded by C. Little, Esq. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., Calcutta (for re-election), proposed by L. 
de Nicéville, Hsq., seconded by C. Little Esq. 

H. N. Thompson, Hsq., Monywa, proposed by W. UL. Sclater, Esq. Se 
seconded by Dr. W. King. 


The following gentleman has expressed a wish to withdraw from 


the Society :— 
Denzil Ibbetson, Esq., C. 8. 


The following papers were read :— 


1, The Antiquities of Belwa-Sirsea,—By GERINDRANATH Dott, Sv- 
PERINTENDENT OF THE Hutwa Ras. Communicated by the PsiLoLogicaL 
SECRETARY. 


Ever since my lot was cast to serve this Raj, I have been labouring 
under the impression that this very ancient Raj is replete with objects 
worthy of an antiquarian’s research. The situation of the temple and 
forest at Thaway and the site of the Hosseypore forts (old capital of the 
Hutwa Maharajas), and the winter tour diary of my predecessor, the 
former Superintendent of the Hutwa Raj, who is now the Manager, 
framed this belief into a conviction which was strengthened by learning 
of the Lauriya-Araraj and Lauriya-Navandgarh pillars in the neigh- 
bouring Raj of Bettiah from Cunningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum (Vol. I, p. 4). Only the other day [issued orders to all native 
Thikadars and Putwaries of the villages to inform me at once if they 
know or hear of the existence of any relic of antiquity; and the reports 
received from various quarters of this extensive estate made me sanguine ~ 
of success. The mostinteresting of these reports is the one received from 
the Putwary of Belwa Bhaya, a village in lease to the Moniarah Factory, 
about 6 miles north-west of the sub-division of Gopalgunge and 18 miles 
from the Hutwa Palace. I could not make time to see the place through 
press of work till the 3rd instant, when I set out for the place having 
previously sent a sowar to catch hold of the Putwary and keep him wait- 
ing at the Gopalgunge road to lead me to the place. 

As we neared the place the existence of very old Bar and Pipal 
trees on the sides of the road led me to conclude that we were entering 
a place of some antiquity. Our camp was pitched at some distance from 
the spot, but without halting there for rest, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of a drive over 18 miles of road only partly metalled, we drove direct to 
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the spot, which is a small jungle of about a bigh4, circumscribed by cul- 
tivated fields. There under a Pipal tree (which does not appear to 
be as old as the antiquities themselves) stands a big image of Bud- 
dha Gautama, which was formerly buried under a mound of earth and is 
not yet wholly dug out. Although the Putwary in his report had stated 
this to be a Bhairojt’s Murti, as called by the ignorant villagers, from the 
description given in it I was at once convinced, even before seeing the 
the spot, that the antiquities must be of a Buddhistic and not Brahmanical 
period. The length of the whole image, excluding the pedestal and in- 
cluding the arched top which much resembles a chalchitra (arafqa), is 
6’, 5” and breadth 3’, 4’. The figure itself measures 3’, 10” from the 
feet to the mutilated head. It is ina standing posture, having its head 
cut off down to the chin and both hands mutilated, showing the 
vandalism of fanatics on the revival of Brahmanism. On both sides 
of the figure are carved figures of lions and elephants ridden by male 
human forms measuring 1’, 2”. Below this are figures of two women 
about 2 feet in length, having their hands and heads mutilated. The 
arched top is finely ornamented with decorations. In its middle is 
the half mutilated face of some form much resembling that of a dragon 
or Nrisimha, having on its both sides the forms of two fairies flying with 
folded hands but with mutilated faces. The pedestal on which the image 
' stands has got in its cornice finely carved male human figures in kneel- 
ing postures with folded hands. The whole image is carved out of a 
single block of black marble, and stands on a block reported to have 
taken root deep in the ground. 

Besides this image of Buddha we found, lying on the ground, door- 
frames, said to have been excavated by some Sadhu. The two door 
jambs measure 5’ 2” x 10/ x 7’, having eight human figures, all in different 
postures, and beautifully interlacing cornices. The biggest of these 
figures is 7 inches and others 5 inches. The two jambs correspond to 
each other in every particular. The top sill measures 5’ 1” (broken) x 1’ 
2” x 82’’, and shows the figure of Buddha in Padmdsan under an arcade. 
The face sind right hand of the figure are mutilated, and the left: hand 
is counting mantras. It has very beautifully carved cornices with mould- 
ings. There are several human figures in the uppermost cornice, which 
is divided into ten little columns each containing two human figures play- 
ing musical instruments. On both the extremities are two large figures 
_ with mutilated faces. 

The bottom sill measures 6’ 10” in length of which 5 feet 1 inch is 
covered with ornaments, and 10 inches on each side appear to bear traces 
of some inscriptions. This sill measures 10 by 7} inches. The orna- 
mental part contains beautifully interlacing foliage. 
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The villagers asserted that images, &c. are found wherever the spot 
is dug, and on digging out a little I found three large stones, two 
running at right angles and one horizontal, containing mutilated figures, 
some riding on a bull, a lion and a tiger, and two other hopelessly 
mutilated animal figures. Another slab was partially dug out, lying 
just in front of Buddha’s image, bearing some marks which may be 
those of inscriptions. Hard by the image of Buddha, under the Pipal 
tree, is a choked up well, which is said to contain a good many images 
and also the severed limbs of these figures. 

We were then led a few yards further out of this jungle to a Pipal 
tree with shrub-grown pile at its foot, under which the villagers asserted 
the image of Sivji was buried. I only discovered a slab lying there, but 
cannot say what could be discovered on removing the mound of earth. 

Thence we drove to the adjacent village of Sirsea to see the fort of 
the Cheroos. Who these Cheroos were, the villagers could not tell; but 
on questioning the Manager of the Hutwa Raj I learnt that they were 
the ancient (aboriginal ?) inhabitants now extinct, and that relics of their 
time were also being found in some other parts of the Raj. We found 
no sort of fortification at Sirsea but only a high level charida (pastural) 
ground, of about 25 or 30 bighds, perforated with pits of poreupines. 
We found there a number of small wells, only 3 feet square, strongly 
built with small bricks none of which had given way. I saw one of 
these wells still used by the villagers to water their fields by means of a 
Dhenkiul, and I was informed of the existence of one more almost choked 
up, but they asserted there were 52 in former times. 

The villagers then spoke of the existence of some ghdt¢ where the 
Cheroo Raja used to bathe; but as it was too dark I had to return with- 


out seeing it. 


2. On the Dindéjpur Copper Plate Inscription of Mahitpdla,—By 
Pror. F. Kietuory, C.1. E., Gottingen. Communicated by the Pxitoxo- 
GICAL SECRETARY. 

8. First Instalment of the Bower Manuscript, frkcoae translation 
and notes,—By. Dr. A. F. R. Hosrn.e. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


4, On a Botanical visit to Little si Mas oe and the Nicobars. eer ee 
D. PRaIn. 

While awaiting the arrival of the “ Investigator” at Port Blair in 
November 1890, the writer was invited by Col. Cadell, v. ¢., Chief 
Commissioner of the Andamans, to visit, in connection with the Botanical 
Survey of India, the islands of Narcondam and Barren Island, two places 
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rarely visited and not previously botanically explored. Having obtained 
the permission of Dr. G. King, F. R. s., the writer was enabled to make 
this visit in the “ Nancowry” during March and April 1891. After visit- 
ing Narcondam the steamer was required at Port Blair in order to proceed 
to Little Andaman and Car Nicobar, and Col. Cadell not only permitted 
the writer to accompany the vessel there, but also, at the suggestion of 
Mr HE. H. Man, kindly directed her to proceed to Batti Malv, a small 
island without inhabitants and very difficult of access, lying 18 miles 
south of Car Nicobar. After returning from Batti Malv the steamer 
took the writer to Barren Island. 

The botanical results of the visits to Narcondam and Barren Island, 
which together formed the central feature of the tour, and the botanical 
exploration of which was the writer’s main purpose, will, it is hoped, 
soon be made public. The results of the visits to the islands of Little Anda- 
man, Car Nicobar and Batti Malv have been dealt with separately and are 
now laid before the Society. They have been treated in this fashion, 
partly because these visits formed an episode in the tour apart from its 
-main object, but chiefly because the lists are less exhaustive, owing to 
the short time available for collection in each place, than the correspond- 
ing lists for Barren Island and Narcondam will be. 

The details of the visits are as follows:—the ‘ Nancowry”’ left 
Port Blair on the morning of Good-Friday, reaching Bomliya Creek, 
where two natives of Little Andaman, who had been visiting Port Blair, 
were to be landed, about 2 p.m. As the state of the tidal currents made 
it inadmissable to leave again till 5-30, the writer had an opportunity of 
spending three hours in collecting at the mouth of the creek and for a 
mile or two along the north coast of the island to the east of this. 
The jungle behind the beach forest was too dense and the time avyail- 
able too short to admit of his penetrating any distance into the interior. 

The island of Little Andaman, as seen from the sea, presents a 
somewhat different appearance from Great Andaman. Instead of being 
diversified by ridges and valleys and isolated hills, it has a long, low 
uniform rounded outline similar to that of Sentinel Island as seen from 
the top of Mount Harriet near Port Blair, and to that of Car Nicobar. 
It appears, however, to be uniformly covered with forest and to have 
none of the bare grass-heaths that characterise Car Nicobar. The 
creek at which the writer landed is the principal one on the north coast 
of the island. It derives its name from an Andamanese word meaning 
“flies,” and certainly these insects abound there in great numbers and 
are very troublesome. There is nothing in the mangrove-swamp vege- 
tation to distinguish this from similar places in the Andamans and very 
little in the beach-forest to characterise the island except that Casu- 
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arina egutsetifolia is here very plentiful immediately behind the beach. 
This species, the writer was informed at Port Blair, is equally plentiful in 
the whole circuit of the coast, so much so that the Andamanese name for 
the island is Wirra-Maru, Anglicé “ Casuarina-sand.” In Great Andaman 
this tree, as an indigenous species, is confined to a single bay on the west 
side of North Island. As in Great Andaman there are no Coco-nut 
trees on the coast. On the reefs the chief distinctive features are the 
presence of beds of Halophila ovalis and considerable quantities of 
Halimeda discoidea. The visit took place between half-tide and full-tide 
and no exposed rocks were seen in the vicinity at the time. 

Leaving about 6 p. u. the “ Nancowry”’ steamed to Car Nicobar to 
land some men belonging to Kimids village, who had been in prison at 
Port Blair. Sawi Bay was reached on Saturday morning and two men 
of Moos village, with their canoe, were taken on board to assist in landing 
on Batti Malv. Owing to the heavy surf running it was found that land- 
ing in Kimids Bay would be very difficult; the vessel therefore, about 
2p. M., anchored off another village 5 miles to the north and the writer 
was able to land, and walk to Kimids and back, along two jungle paths, 
collecting by the way and getting on board again at dusk. Owing to. 
the short time available attention could only be directed to the sea-fence, 
the beach-forest, the under-growth of the Coco-nut zone, and the mere 
outskirts of the interior jungle. Car Nicobar is so well-known that 
no particular notice of its appearance is necessary. There is the usual . 
fringing-reef with a sandy beach, behind this the sea-fence, and within 
that a zone of beach-forest, of which the area under Coco-nut trees forms 
an integral portion. The indigenous species are very much like those of 
the Andamans in similar places—the great distinguishing feature being, 
of course, the wide Coco-nut zone. The Coco-nuts themselves are parti- 
cularly fine, and though at Port Blair the finest sorts of Nicobarese and 
Ceylonese Coco-nuts are carefully cultivated they do not equal those of 
Car Nicobar either in flavour or size. Yet those of Car Nicobar are 
said to be by no means the best that the Nicobars can produce. The 
true interior forest and the grass heaths the writer had no Be 
of examining. 

In the night the ‘‘ Nancowry”’ proceeded to Batti Malv, which was 
reached at dawn on Haster-day, and the writer, going on shore at once, 
spent the greater part of the day there, collecting. Landing, even with 
the assistance of the Nicobarese and their canoe, was effected with con- 
siderable difficulty at the north-west corner of the island, where alone it 
is said to be possible to go on shore. At this point the shore is precipitous, 
sinking into deep water without any coral fringing-reef and rising into 
a jagged wall broken somewhat by gullies and small caverns, nearly 
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everywhere overhanging, and occasionally with tunnelled projecting 
points. This wall is here on an average from 10-15 feet above high- 
water-mark. There was no time to circumnavigate the island, but the 
coast is said to present similar features in its whole circuit, the cliff 
being highest at the south-west corner of the island and being there 
about 50 feet high. 

The difficulty of landing is largely due to this feature of over- 
hanging cliff and is much increased by the strength of the tidal currents 
which, even in calm weather, cause a heavy swell to surge into the 
caverns and along the cliff-face. On reaching the edge of the cliff we 
find, at this part of the coast, a rocky platform over which the waves 
evidently wash in the monsoon. The rock is a limestone, and is, by 
weathering and wave-action, worn into the most fantastic spikes and 
pinnacles and ridges,* the sharp edges of which make walking extremely 
difficult. This platform slopes backwards rather rapidly toa height of 
about 10 feet more when the jungle commences with the ordinary sea- 
fence of Pandanus, etc.; the platform itself is almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, the only species present in it being tufts of Oldenlandia corymbosa, 
Boerhaavia repens and Fimbristylis diphylla. Within the sea-fence the 
surface of the island is even and almost flat from side to side of the 
island.+ 

The commonest tall tree is Mimusops littoralis, which is not here 
confined to the coast-zone, but extends from side to side of the island. 
The jungle is less dense than Andamans and Nicobar forests usually 
are. There is a wonderful absence of climbing species, especially 
of the class of armed climbers, and there is a remarkably large number 
of species with edible fruits, a feature that doubtless owes its existence 


* This fantastically-weathered limestone so much resembles the bottom of 
a coral-pool that the rock has actually been described as a raised coral-reef. (See 
Hume: The Islands of the Bay of Bengal, in Stray Feathers, vol. ii, p. 95). 

+ The Admiralty maps give the island a “ landmark-height ” of 130 feet which 
is doubtless correct, and in some maps it will be seen that a hill is indicated in the 
centre of the island ; this, however, is quite incorrect. The height at the north-east 
corner is, as has been said in the text, about 30 feet; at the south-west corner 
the height is said to be about 60 feet ; assuming that the whole island has an even 
surface the middle of the island cannot exceed 45 feet. Here, as in all other islands 
exposed to strong monsoons, the trees immediately on the coast are stunted and 
dwarfed, becoming progressively taller as we pass inland. The principal tree is 
Mimusops littoralis, and even near the shore this often reaches a height of 60 feet, 
while trees a few hundred yards inland reach 80 feet ; this is the common height 
of the tree and one which it rarely exceeds. The height obtained by angular 
measurement from the sea thus not only does not require us to suppose that there 
is a hill in the middle, but shows that there cannot be anything of the sort and the 
newer maps correctly indicate that the island has a flat surface. 
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to the fact that the island, being so remote and so inaccessible, is largely 
frequented by fruit-eating pigeons and is one, (it has been even said, is 
the only), known locality in which the large Nicobars pigeon (Calenas 
nicobarica) breeds. Fruit-eating bats too are abundant in the island 
and are perhaps partly responsible for the introduction of some of these 
species. Among the more interesting species of this kind is the Datura, 
which in most localities is considered, and probably correctly considered, 
a species introduced by man but which here undoubtedly must be a bird- 
introduced plant. Not only is it an exceedingly rare thing for the 
Nicobarese to visit the island, Datwra is not a plant with which they 
are acquainted. ‘The writer, who collected all the possibly introduced 
species to be found in the neighbourhood of the two villages on Car 
Nicobar visited by him did not find it present. Moreover it was apparent- 
ly not found either by Mr. Jelinek during the visit of the frigate “ No- 
vara” or by Mr. Kurz during his visit to the Nicobars, and no Solanaceee 
are enumerated in Mr. Kurz’s list of Nicobars plants in the Society’s 
Journal, vol. xlv, part 2, p. 116 et seg. Though uninhabited and apparently 
very rarely visited there are some Coco-nut trees; the nuts are, how- 
ever, small and their flavour is rather poor. The few trees that occur are 
just within the Pandanus fence, and there is nothing like a Coco-nut zone. 
There is no water on the island; still, besides the bats, there occur, of 
mammalia, both rats and pigs; the traces of the latter were very com- 
mon and one pig’s skull was found in the jungle. The great feature of 
the island, however, is the enormous multitude of Nicobar pigeons. These 
swarm everywhere, in the trees and on the ground, and remind one by 
their numbers of an English ‘“ rookery.”* No snakes were seen, but 
the number and variety of the lizards was very remarkable. 

One of the most striking features of the island was the freshness 
and greenness of the foliage, even in March; a circumstance that, consi- 
dering the nature of the soil, must be altogether explained by the re- 
markably heavy dews that are deposited in these latitudes. Landing 
as the writer did, at day-break, he found the leaves quite as heavily 
laden with water as they could possibly have been after a thunder- 
shower, and on the side of the island away from the sun the dews had 
not yet become completely dissipated at 10 a. m. 

After spending eight hours on shore the writer, himself, but not the 
island, exhausted, had reluctantly to return to the “ Nancowry” which 
at once steamed off to Andamans, reaching Port Blair on Monday at 
noon. 


* For an interesting account of the appearance of the island see Mr. Hume’s 
paper already referred to; Stray Feathers, vol. ii, pp. 94—97, 
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In the two subjoined lists the plants obtained during this short tour 
are enumerated. The first list gives, for the sake of convenience, those 
collected in Little Andaman. Species for which their occurrence here 
is the first indication of their presence in the Andaman group are disting- 
wished by an asterisk. 

The second list gives the plants obtained in Car Nicobar and in 
Batti Maly. Those for which this is the first record of their occurrence 
in the Nicobars and which are not given in the Hnumeration of the plants 
of the Nicobar Islands by Mr. Kurz (Journ. As. Soc. Beng.,- xlv, pt. 2, 
p. 115—164) are similarly distinguished. 


J. List OF PLANTS COLLECTED AT BomityA CREEK, NORTH END OF 
-Lrrtte ANDAMAN. 


GUTTIFERA, 
CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM Linn. 


MALVACEA. 


HIpBIscus TILIACEUS Linn. 
THESPESIA POPULNEA Linn. 


STERCULIACE Zi. 
STERCULIA RUBIGINOSA Vent., vav. GLABRESCENS King. (Sterculia 
mollis Kurz in Jour. As. Soc. Beng., xlv, pt. 2, 120 not of Wallich.) 


MELIACEH Ai. 


5, Carapa opovata Blume. 

Having seen both OC. obovata Bl., and C. malaccensis Lamk. in situ 
and examined them as they grow, it is very difficult for the writer to 
give his assent to the proposition that treats the two as conspecific. 
GC. moluccensis is common on rocky coasts, while C. obovata is confined to 
muddy flats, in which it is common, and to mangrove-swamps, of the 
vegetation of which it forms an integral portion. There is no difficulty 
with the large suites of specimens that are preserved in the Calcutta 
Herbarium in distinguishing the one plant from the other, and the re- 
sidents of Port Blair who know both find it impossible to understand 
why botanists should wish to believe them to be the same. It may be 
that their differences, so palpable to the untrained eye, are altogether due 
to the environment of the two being so different ; this, however, if it be 
a fact, can only be demonstrated by experiment and the onus probandi 
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obviously rests with those who would unite, not with those who can 
distinguish, the trees; till the point is settled the writer feels compelled 
to follow Blume in treating them as distinct. In the Andamans Carapa 


moluccensis flowers in November and December, C. obovata flowers in 
March and April. 


LEGUMINOS Ai. 

DESMODIUM UMBELLATUM DC. 

ABRUS PRECATORIUS Linn. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA Lamk. 

CANAVALIA TURGIDA Grah. in Wall. Cat. 

This is the common sea-shore Canavalia of the Andaman, Nicobar 
and Malayan coasts and is undoubtedly the plant intended by Graham 
as O. turgida Wall. Cat. n. 5534 A, a plant collected by Wallich in 
Penang. Cat. 1. 5534 B, from Siam (Herb. Finlayson), is not re- 
presented at Calcutta but most probably is, since Graham and Wallich 
thought so, the same plant. OC. turgida is certainly not identical with C. 
ensiformis, even if we admit that the Canavalia gladiata, cultivated in the 
EKastern Hemisphere, is conspecific with the American cultivated plant ; 
nor is it the same as C. virosa W. & A., with which Mr. Kurz has 
identified it (Journ. As. Suc. Beng. xlv, pt. 2, p. 127) and which the 
writer agrees with Mr. Baker in considering the wild form of Canavalia 
ensiformis (C. gladiata). The interior of the pod, even more than the 
different shape, makes the proposal to treat OC. turgida and CO. virosa 
as conspecific quite impossible. Perhaps the confusion of CO. turgida with 
Q. virosa may have arisen from the fact that Wall. Cat. 5534.C, from Ava, 
is true CO. virosa. A reference, however, to the Lithographed Catalogue 
itself shews that Dr. Wallich only doubtfully refers the Ava plant to 
Graham’s species. Mr. Baker doubtfully refers O. Stocksit Dalz. & 
Gibs., Bomb. FI. 69, to C. turgida ; this is, in the writer’s opinion, highly 
improbable because l., C. turgida seems always strictly confined to — 
sea-shores and to the banks of muddy estuaries and never has been 
collected inland; and 2, though it extends from the Salt-lakes near 
Calcutta and from the Sunderbuns at the top of the Bay of Bengal to 
the Indo-Chinese and Malayan Coasts generally, it has not yet been 
found anywhere on the coasts of India proper, of Ceylon, or of the 
Laccadives. 

Though a characteristic sea-shore species, C. turgida is not con- 
specific with the C. obtusifolia of the coasts of India proper, which ap- 
parently does not occur in the Andamans, the Nicobars, or the Malay 
Peninsula—on the shores of the Andaman sea, though it does occur 


in Java (as pointed out by Prof. Miquel) to which island. C. twrgida also 
extends. 
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The writer has not seen fruiting specimens of a Japanese sea- 
- coast species identified by Mr. Maximowicz and others with OC. obtusifolia 
DC. (0. lineata DC.; Dolichos lineatus Thunbg.) but from a flowering 
specimens in Herb. Calcutta, it is apparently not specifically identical 
with the Indian 0. obtusifolia figured by Dr. Cleghorn (Madr. Lit. Soc. 
Journ., n. 8., i, t. 4). On the other hand there is no apparent difference 
in flowers, leaves or habit, between the Japanese Dolichos lineatus and 
the Indo-Chinese and Malayan Canavalia turgida. If the fruits are also 
found to agree, and if Dolichos lineatus is the true Canavalia obtusifolia, 
C. turgida will have to be reduced to C. obtusifolia. If the fruits differ 
C. turgida undoubtedly deserves the specific rank assigned to it by 
Graham, Wallich and Miquel. The name “ C. obtusifolia,” it may be 
remarked, is as appropriate to the Indian seashore plant, as it is unguit- 
able to the Japanese littoral C. lineata and to the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan littoral C. turgida. 
10. Viana tuTea A. Gray. 

Moucouna gigantea DC. 

DERRIS SCANDENS Benth. 

DERRIS ULIGINOSA Benth. 

PONGAMIA GLABRA Vent. 
15. Camsatpinia Bonpucenna Flem. 

CYNOMETRA RAMIFLORA Linn. 


RHIZOPHORE AH, 


Crriops CANDOLLEANA Arn. 
BRUGUIERA GYMNORHIZA Lamk. 


COMBRETACEA. 
TERMINALIA CATAPPA Linn. 


MYRTACEA. 
20. BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA Forst. 


RUBIACE Zi. 


HyYDNOPHYTUM ANDAMANENSE Becc., Malesia ii, 156, t. 48, fig, 8—13. 

Wesera Kurz Hook. f. 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA Linn. f. 

IXORA BRUNNESCENS Kurz. 

Add to previous descriptions :—F lowers white, sweet smelling, co- 
rolla tube 3 in. long, teeth % in. long; berries creamy white with purple 
meridional elongated blotches. 

25. Morinda cirrironia Linn., var. BRACTEATA Hook. f. (M. bracteata 
Roxb. 
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. COMPOSIT A. 
WEDELIA scanpENS C. B. Clarke. 
MYRSINEH. 
Arpisia HUMILIS Vahl. (A. littoralis Andr.). 
SAPOTACEA. 


MIMUSOPS LITTORALIS Kurz, | : 

Common here, as elsewhere in the Andamans and Nicobars, in the 
beach forest. Three or four lofty trees recently blown down yielded 
from among their topmost branches, the species n. 30, . 31, n. 43, 0. 44, 
n. 45, n. 46, n. 47, 0. 58, n. 54, and n. 55 of this list. 


APOCYNEA. 

OcHROSIA BORBONICA Gmel. 

This species is much more frequent in the Andamans than Cerbera 
Odollam, and the fruits, especially when the outer skin is removed and 
only the stringy endocarp is seen, are not distinguishable from those of 
the latter species. 


ASCLEPIADACE A. 


30. DIscHIDIA NUMMULARIA R. Br. 
* DIscHIDIA RAFFLESIANA Wall. , 
Not previously recorded from the Andamans. The ants present here 
in the ascidial leaves were not ‘harmless’ as Dr. Wallich found those 
at Singapur to be. 


BORAGINE A. 


CoRDIA SUBCORDATA Lamk. 
Very common. 
TOURNEFORTIA ARGENTEA Linn. 


CONVOLVULACEA. 
TPOMMA DENTICULATA Choisy. 
35. IpoM#A BILOBA Forst. 
| VERBENACEA, 
PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA Linn. 
CLERODENDRON INERME Geertn. 
LAURINE A). 


HERNANDIA PELTATA Linn. 
Very common. 
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SANTALACEHZ. 


CHAMPEREIA GRIFFITHIANA Baill. 
A very common tree in the coast-zone, 830—50 feet high. 


CASUARINE As. 


40, CASUARINA EQUISETIFOLIA Forst. 

One of the commonest trees in the coast-zone just within the 
Pandanus sea-fence. In Great Andaman this species only occurs in one 
spot, Casuarina Bay, on the west coast of North Andaman. 


CYCADACEA. 
Cyrcas Rumen Miq. | 


HYDROCHARID_E. 


* HALOPHILA OVALIS R. Br. 
Very common; this has not previously been met with on Andaman 
reefs. 


ORCHIDACHA. 
* DENDROBIUM SECUNDUM Lindl. 
This occurs in South Andaman and in the Coco group also. 
DENDROBIUM TENUICAULE Hook. f. 
Also common at Port Blair in South Andaman. 
45, DENDROBIUM ANCEPS Roxb. 
* DENDROBIUM TERMINALE Par. & Reichb. f. 
This is also common, along with the preceding, at Port Blair in 
South Andaman. 
AERIDES MULTIFLORUM Roxb. 


AMARYLLIDACEA. 
CRINUM ASIATICUM Linn. 


LILIACEA, 
DRACENA ANGUSTIFOLIA Roxb. 


FLAGELLARIEA. 
50. FLAGELLARIA INDICA Linn. 


PANDANACEA. 
PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS Linn. f. 


NAIADACEA, 
CYMODOCEA CILIATA EKhrenb. 
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FILICEHS. 


DAVALLIA SOLIDA Sw. 

PoLYPODIUM QUERCIFOLIUM Linn, 
55, PoLuyPODIUM ADNASCENS Sw. 

ACROSTICHUM SCANDENS J. Sm. 


ALG. 


SARGASSUM ILICIFOLIUM Agardh. 
TURBINARIA ORNATA Lamk. 
Hatimepa OpuntiA Lamk. 

60.* HALIMEDA DISCOIDEA Dene. 
PADINA PAVONIA Gaill. 


II. List OF THE PLANTS COLLECTED IN CAR NICOBAR AND BATTr Maty. 


ANONACE A. 


PopowliA PARVIFOLIA Kurz. 
Car Nicobar ; Batti Malv. 


MENISPERMACEA. 
CyciEA PELTATA H. f. & T. 
Batti Malv. 
CAPPARIDE. 


GYNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA DC. 
Car Nicobar; a weed round the huts of natives at Kimids. 
* CAPPARIS AMBIGUA Kurz. 
Batti Malv; a common unarmed climber; previously only known 


from the Andaman group. 


GUTTIFER AS. 


5, OCALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM Linn. 
Car Nicobar and Batti Malv. 


MALVACEZ. 


Srpa AcuTA Burm. 

Car Nicobar; a weed near Kimids village. 
URENA LOBATA Linn. 

Car Nicobar; a weed near villages. 
HIpiscus TILIACEUS Linn. 

Car Nicobar and Batti Malv. 

THESPESIA POPULNEA Linn. 

Car Nicobar and Batti Malv. 
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STERCULIACA,. 


10, SreRcuLiA RUBIGINOSA Vent., var. GLABRESCENS King. (S. mollis Kurz, 
not of Wallich.) | 

Car Nicobar and Batti Malv. 

MELOCHIA VELUTINA Bedd. 

Car Nicobar. 


RUTACEA. 


GLYCOSMIS PENTAPHYLLA Corr. 
Car Nicobar. 

TRIPHASIA TRIFOLIOLATA DC, 
Car Nicobar. 


AMPELIDEA. 
Vitis PEDATA Vahl. 
Batti Malv. 
15. Leea sampucina Willd. 
Car Nicobar. 
LEEA GRANDIFOLIA Kurz. 
Batti Malv, very common. 


SAPINDACEA. 


LEPIDOPETALUM JACKIANUM Radlk. (Cupania Jackiana Hiern.) 

Car Nicobar, flowering specimens; Batti Malv; fruiting specimens. 
There is now no doubt that this species is correctly referred to Lepido- 
petalum by Prof. Radlkofer. The flower-buds are oval, pointed; the 4 
green, lanceolate calyx-segments alternate with 4 extremely small, white 
cordate-acute petals attached to the face of each of which is a single 
large scale, connate by its margins with the edges of the corresponding 
petal and forming along with it a small, peltate-infundibuliform pouch ; 
the stamens are 8 in number with glabrous, slender, short filaments and 
oblong, pilose anthers; the ovary is 2-celled; the fruit, reddish-brown 
externally, is bright scarlet within, usually the seed of one of the two cells 
is abortive; the ripe seeds are black, covered with a mucilaginous substance 
and embraced, as to their lower third, in a pink, cup-shaped, thick, fleshy 
arillus. It is one of the favourite fruits with Calenas nicobarica and the 
other frugivorous pigeons. Even if, with Bentham and Hooker, (Gen. 
Plantar. i, 399), generic rank is not accorded to Lepidopetalum, Hiern’s 
location of the species in Oupania (Flor. Brit. Ind. i, 678) is not valid, 
‘since, as these authors show, Lepidopetalum is more nearly related to 
Ratonia, as understood by them, than to Cupania, 
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ALLOPHYLUS CoBBE Blume. 

Batti Malv; the specimens agree exactly wth authentic specimens 
of A. littoralis Blume. * 

ERIOGLOSSUM EDULE Blume. 

Batti Maly. 


ANACARDIACEA. 


20. SEMECGARPUS HETEROPHYLLA Blume. 
Batti Malv. 


CONNARACEA. 
* CONNARUS sp. 
Batti Malv; the specimens are in leaf only, but agree well with 
specimens of an undescribed Connarus from the Nicobars about to be 
published by Dr. G. King in the Annals of the Roy. Bot. Garden, Calcutta. 


LEGUMINOS A. 


DESMODIUM UMBELLATUM DC, 
Batti Malv. 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS Linn, 
Car Nicobar and Batti Malv. 
ERyYTHRINA INDICA Lamk. 
Car Nicobar. 
25. CANAVALIA TURGIDA Grah. 
Batti Malv. 
DERRIS SCANDENS Bth. 
Batti Maly. 
DeERRIS ULIGINOSA Bth. 
Batti Malv. 
SopHoraA TOMENTOSA Linn. 
Car Nicobar. 
Casatrinia Bonpucenta Flem. (C. Bondue Kurz, not of Linn.) 
Batti Maly. 
30. CASSIA OCCIDENTALIS Linn. 
Car Nicobar, a weed near Kimids village. 


COMBRETACEH A, 
TERMINALIA CATAPPA Lamk. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 


Gyrocarpus JAcQuiIn«Ir Roxb. 
Batti Malv. 
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35, 


MYRTACEA. 


BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA Forst. 
Batti Malv. 


MELASTOMACE A, 


MEMECYLON EDULE Roxb. var. P—. 
Batti Malv. 


CUCURBITACE, 


* 'TRICHOSANTHES PALMATA Roxb. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 

* MUKIA SCABRELLA Arn. 

Batti Malv. 


CORNACE AN. 
ALANGIUM sUNDANUM Miq. 


Batti Malv, a very common large climber. 


RUBIACE A. 


* OLDENLANDIA CORYMBOSA Linn., va7.—. 
Batti Malv, on the bare limestone rocks between the sea and the 


Pandanus fence. The specimens are exactly like those of Hedyotis 
alsinefolia R. Br. in Wall. Cat. n. 873. 


40, 


45, 


Wesera Korzit Hook. f. 

Car Nicobar. 

OpurorinizA Muncos Linn. 

Car Nicobar. 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA Linn. 

Batti Malv. 

TxXORA BRUNNESCENS Kurz. 

Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 

TxoRA CUNEIFOLIA Roxb. 

Car Nicobar. 

IxoRA CUNEIFOLIA Roxb., var. MACROCARPA Kurz. 
Batti Malv. 

MorINDA CITRIFOLIA Linn., var. BRACTEATA Hook. f. (M_ bracteata 


Roxb.) 


Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
MussZNDA MACROPHYLLA Wall. 
Car Nicobar. 

PHDERIA F@TIDA Linn. 

Batti Maly. 
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COMPOSITE. 


WEDELIA SCANDENS C.B. Clarke. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 


GOODENOVIEA. | 


Scavora Kenicu Vahl. 
Batti Malv. 


MYRSINEA. 
50. ARpDISIA HUMILIS Vahl. (A. littoralis Andr.) 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. | 


SAPOTACE A: 


MIMUSOPS LITTORALIS Kurz. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 


EBENACE. 
Driospyros Kurzir Heirn. 
Batti Malv. 

APOCYNEA. 


OCHROSIA BORBONICA Gmel. 
Car Nicobar. 
TABERNEMONTANA CRISPA Roxb. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 

55. PARSONSIA SPIRALIS R, Br. 
Car Nicobar. 


ASCLEPIADACEA. 


DiscHipIA GRIFFITHII Hook. f.? (D. bengalensis Kurz, not of 
Colebr.) | 
Car Nicobar. .There are no authentic examples of D. Grifithii at 
Calcutta, with which to compare the plant obtained by the writer in Car 
Nicobar, and by Mr. Jelinek in Kamorta and Katschall. There are 
specimens of Novara n. 115 at Calcutta, and an examination of these 
shows that they are precisely the same as the present Car Nicobar plant — 
and that they have been erroneously referred by Mr. Kurz to D. ben- 
galensis. The Nicobars plant has a hirsute corolla throat, the corolla- 
throat in D. bengalensis is glabrous. | , 


LOGANIACE. 


STRYCHNOS ACUMINATA Wall. 
Batti Malv. 
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60. 


65. 


BORAGINEA. 


CorDIA SUBCORDATA Lamk. 
Batti Malv. | 
TOURNEFORTIA ARGENTEA Linn. 
Car Nicobar. 


CONVOLVULACEA. 


IpoM@A DENTICULATA Choisy. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
IpomM@A crymosa Roem. & Schult. 
Car Nicobar. 

Tpom@a BILoBA Forsk. _ 

Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
CoNVOLVULUS PARVIFLORUS Vahl, 
Batti Malv. 


SOLANACEA, 


* SoranumM Menoncena Linn. 

Car Nicobar; near huts of natives at Kimids. 

* DATURA FASTUOSA Linn. 

Batti Malv ; interesting as an addition to the Nicobar Flora and 


as proving from its presence in this island that human agency is not 
always necessary to account for the dispersal of the species. 


ACANTHACEA. 


ERANTHEMUM CINNABARINUM Nees, var. succisironium Clarke. (2H. 


succifolium Kurz). 


70. 


Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
PERISTROPHE ACUMINATA Nees. 


Car Nicobar. 

VERBENACE. 
PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA Linn. 
Batti Malv. 


CLERODENDRON INERMEB Gaertn. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
CLERODENDRON PANICULATUM Linn, 
Car Nicobar. 

CALLICARPA LONGIFOLIA Lamk. 

Car Nicobar. 
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LABIAT A. 


* Ocimum Bastuicum Linn. 

Car Nicobar ; a weed near Kimids village. 

The dispersal of the species of this genus—the Tulsi plants—is some- 
what curious. In Kamorta, Katschall and Nancowry, where Hindu 
convicts have been stationed, it is the true or sacred Tulsi [O. sanctum) 
that has become naturalised. Here, where no Hindus have lived, it is 
O. Basilicum that is grown by the natives, to whom one Tulsi is as good 
as another. In the Laccadives, where the people are Mussalmans, 
and to whom the sacred Tulsi does not specially appeal, it is the ham 
Tulst (O. gratissumum) that occurs. 


NYCTAGINEAL. 


BoERHAAVIA REPENS Linn. 
Batti Malv, on the rocks outside the Pandanus sea-fence. 
* PISONIA ACULEATA Linn. 
Batti Malv. 
75. * PISONIA ALBA Spanoghe. 
Batti Malv. 
* PISONIA EXCELSA Blume. 
Batti Malv. 


AMARANTACE#. 


* AMARANTUS SPINOsUS Linn. 

Car Nicobar, near Kimids village. 

* ACHYRANTHES ASPERA Linn. 

Car Nicobar, a weed near Kimids village. Only the sea-shore 
variety, (A. porphyristachya Wall.), has hitherto been known to occur 
in the Nicobars ; this was obtained by Mr. Jelinek of the “ Novara.” 

ANRUA LANATA Juss. 

Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 


LAURINEA. 


80. HEeRNANDIA PELTATA Linn. 
Car Nicobar. 


ARISTOLOCHIACEA. 
* ARISTOLOCHIA TAGALA Cham. & Schlecht. 
Batti Malv. 
EUPHORBIACEZH, 


EvupHorsBia Atoro Linn. 
- Car Nicobar. 
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85. 


GLOCHIDION CALOCARPUM Kurz. 

Car Nicobar. 

FLUEGGEA MICROCARPA Blume. 

Car Nicobar, Batti Malyv. 

Breynia opLoneirotiA Muell.-Arg. 

Car Nicobar. | 

BRIDELIA TOMENTOSA Blume. 

Car Nicobar. 

ALCHORNEA RUGOSA Muell.-Are. 

Car Nicobar. The specimens agree exactly with authentic examples 


of A. javensis Muell.-Arg. 


90. 


CLAOXYLON LONGIFOLIUM Muell.-Arg. 

Car Nicobar. 

CLAOXYLON MOLLE Endl. 

Batti Malv. 

* GELONIUM P sp. 

Batti Malv. The specimens are without fruit and perhaps do not 


belong to this genus. They differ from anything hitherto reported from 
the Nicobars. 


95, 


URTICACEZ. 


PIPTURUS VELUTINUS Wedd. 

Car Nicobar. 

Ficus Hispipa Linn., var. DEMONUM Keenig. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 

Ficus Rumpuit Vahl. 

Batti Maly. 


CYCADACEA, 


Cyrcas Rumpeat Miq. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 


PALME AL. 


Cocos NucIFERA Linn. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
Argos Catecnu Linn. 
Car Nicobar. 


PANDANACHAI. 


PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS Linn. f. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
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100. 


105. 


110. 
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LILIACEA. 
DRACENA ANGUSTIFOLIA Roxb. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
AMARAYLLIDACEA. 


CRINUM ASIATICUM Linn. 
Batti Malv. 


= Pees FLAGELLARIE A. 
FLAGELLARIA INDICA Linn. 
Batti Malv. 
ORCHIDACEA. 


SARCANTHUS ? sp. 

Batti Malv. The specimen is in fruit only. 
EULOPHIA DECIPIENS Kurz. 

Car Nicobar. 


NATADACEA. 


Cymopocga CILIATA EKhrenb. 
Car Nicobar. 


CY PERACE. 


CYPERUS PENNATUS Lamk. 

Batti Malv. 

FIMBRISTYLIS DIPHYLLA Vahl. 

Batti Malv, on rocks between the sea and the Pandanus belt. 


GRAMINEA. 


PANICUM FILIPES Nees. 
Car Nicobar. . 
IschZMUM MUTICUM Retz. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
HRAGROTIS PLUMOSA Linn. 
Car Nicobar. 


FILICKS. 
POLYPODIUM QUERCIFOLIUM Linn. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
PoLYPODIUM ADNASCENS Swartz. 
Car Nicobar, Batti Malv. 
POLYPODIUM PHYMATODES Linn. 
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Car Nicobar. - 
LYGoDIUM FLExU0SsUM Swartz. 
Car Nicobar. 


ALG. 


SARGASSUM ILICIFOLIUM Agardh was the only seaweed seen on 
Batti Malv. About a dozen seaweeds were obtained on Car Nicobar; 
they have have not yet been determined. 


5. Notes on some native Ephemeridae in the Indian Musewm,—By 
Rev. A. E. Eaton, M. A. Communicated by the SupERINTENDENT, ‘Aypian 
MvUseEvUM. 

6. Catalogue of the Diptera of the Oriental Region, Part III,—By 
Mons. J. M. F. Bicotr. Communicated by the SupERINTENDENT, INDIAN 
Museum. 

The papers will be published in the Journal, Part IT, 


PIBRARY, 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in November last. 





J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXIX, Aflevering 2. 
———, . Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volken- 
kunde, Deel XXXIV, Aflevering 6. 
Calcutta. Indian Engineering,—Vol. X, Nos. 20-23. 
Christiania. Videnskabs-Selskabet i Christiania,—Forhandlinger, Aar. 
1890. 
Colombo. Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, 1889. 
Kdinburgh. Royal Society of Hdinburgh,—Proceedings, Vol. XVII. 
Transactions, Vols. XXXIV; and XXXVI, Part I. 
Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLV, Heft 3. 
London. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLVII, Part 4. 
List of Fellows, November 2nd, 1891. 
Institution of Mechanical HEngineers,—Proceedings, No. 2, 
1891. 
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Nature,—Vols. XLIV, Nos. 1147-48; XLV, 1149. 

Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIII, No. 9. 

Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 4, 1891. 

Royal Society,— Proceedings, Vol. L, No. 2. 

Philosophical Transactions, Vol. CLXXXI (4 and B). 

List of Fellows, 1st December, 1890. 

The Academy,—Nos. 1016-18. 

The Athensum,—Nos. 3339-41. 

Morton. Ill. American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. XII, 
No. 5. 

Mussoorie. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XVII, No. 10. 

Paris. La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XVI, No. 7. 

Prague. Der K. K. Sternwarte zu Prag,—Magnetische und Meteoro- 
logische Beobachtungen, 1890. 

Rome. la Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italianii—Memorie, Vol. XX, 
No. 9. 

Vienna. Der K.K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Verhandlungen, 8-13, 
1891. 

——. Des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen, Band 
VI, No. 2. | 
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Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Epverrey, A. H. En Blick Pa Hennes Uppkomst Och Ordnande med 
anledning af hogskolans hogtidliga Oppnande tisdagen den, 15 
September 1891. 8vo. Gothenburg, 1891. 

On the Propriety of Retaining the Highth Verb- class i in 
Sanskrit. 8vo. 

Mirra, Sarat CoanpRra. The Uses and Advantages of an Insectarium. 
8vo. 

Nigam, Grria Dayar. The Pilgrim Route to Shri Badri Nath and 
Kedar Nath in Garhwal District. 8vo. Lucknow, 1891. 

Sarma, Panpit Burma Sen. Manavadharma Sastra, Vol. I, Part 7. 8vo. 
Allahabad, 1891. 





MuscELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 


Dacu-Register gehonden int Hasteel Batavia vant passerende daer ter 
plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts.-India anno 1663, van Mr. J. 
A. Van der Chijs. 4to. Batavia, 1891. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602—1811, door Mr. J. A. Van 
der Chijs. Deel TX. 8vo. Batavia, 1891. | 
BATAVIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP VAN KUNSTEN EN WETENSCHAPPEN, 
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Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Vol. XTX. 8vo. London, 
1891. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Birds in the British Museum. 8vo. London, 
1891. 

‘Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptera Heterocera in the 
collection of the British Museum, Part VIII. 4to. London, 1891. 

Systematic List of the Frederick E. Edward’s collection of British Oligo- 
cene and Hocene Mollusca in the British Museum. 8vo. London, 
1891. 

British Museum, Lonpon. 

Report on the Nagpur Experimental Farm in the Central Provinces for 
the year 1890-91. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Suggestions for Building a Cool Dairy (Bulletin, Department of Agri- 
culture, Brisbane, No. 11). 8vo. Brisbane, 1891. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BRISBANE. 

Annual Statistical Returns and Brief Notes on Vaccination in Bengal 
for the year 1890-91. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Notes on the Administration of the Registration Department in Bengal 
for the year 1890-91. Fep. Calcutta, 1891. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces for 
the official year 1890-91. Fcp. Calcutta, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 1890-91. 
Fep. 

GOVERNMENT OF Bompay. 

Mr, A. Rea’s Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, Madras, for 
the second and third quarters of 1891. Fep. Madras, 1891. 

GOVERNMENT OF Map,ras. 

Das Vorkommen der natirlichen Kohlenwasserstoff-und der anderen 
Erdgase, van C. F. Zincken. 4to. Halle, 1890. 

Geschichte der Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen Deutschen Aka- 
demie der Naturforscher wihrend der Jahre 1852-1887. Van Dr 
Phil Willi Ule. 4to. Halle, 1889. 

Der KAISERLICHEN LEOPOLDINISCH-CAROLINISCHEN DEUTSCHEN AKADB- 

MIEDER NATURFORSCHER, HALLE. 

Verzeichniss der Arabischen Handschriften der Kénigl Brpliowiel: 20 
Berlin. Van W. Ahlwardt. Band III. 

Der KONIGLICHEN BIBLIOTHEK 2U BERLIN. 

Bulletin of the Microscopical Society of Calcutta. Vol. I, No.9. 8vo 
Calcutta, 1891, 

) Microscopicat Socinty or Caxcurra, 
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Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for the 
year 1890. Ato. pe 1891. 

RoyaL Society OF Canaba. 

Addenda et Corr igenda ad eceiocatipatet Bryinearum Dovrensium 
auctore N. C. Kindberg. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. 

3eitrage zur etymologischen Erlauterung der armenischen Sprache von 
Dr. Sophus Bugge. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. 

Bemerkninger til Wallenprens tydning af Phalena Noctua Obscura, 
Staom af G. Sandberg. 8vo. Christiania, 1891. 

Bidrag til kundskahen om Norges Hemipter-og Orthopter- Fann af 

_ W.M. Schoyen. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. 

De gamle loves mynding af Ebbe Hertzberg. 8yo.. Christiania, 1889. 

Diplomatiske Aktstykker vedkommende Norges Opgjor med Danmark 
1818-1819 af Dr. Yugvar Nielsen. S8vo. Christiania, 1890. 

Kin Fundamentalsatz in der Theorie der unendlichen Gruppen von 
Sophus Lie. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. | 
Frullanie Madagascarienses pracipue e collectionibus Borgeni auctore 

W.H. Pearson. 8vo. Christiania, 1891. 

Geologiske iagttagelser fra Trondhjems stift, gjorte under en reise for 
Norges geologiske undersogelse 1889 af Hans Reusch. het Chris- 
tiania, 1891. 

Mere til kundskab om vor yugre jernalder af Dr. Ingvald Undset. 8yo. 
Christiania, 1890. 

Om en af H. M. Kongen til det ethnografiske Muscoum tis egyp- 
tisk Mumie af J. Lieblein. 8vo, Christiania, 1890. 

Om et myntfund fra Imsland i Ryfylke af Dr. L. B. Sisneeee, 8vo. 
Christiania, 1889. 

Om 6 for Norges Fauna nye Fugle fundne i 1887- 89 af Robert Collett, 
8vo. Christiania, 1890. 

Ona small collection of Freshwater Entomostraca from Sydney. By — 
G. O. Sars. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. | 

On some Freshwater Ostracoda and Copepoda, raised from Dried Austra: 
lian mud. By G. O. Sars. 8vo. Christiania, 1889. 

Oversigt af Norges Crustaceer med forelobige bemcrkninger over de 
nye eller mindre bekjendte Arter af G. O. Sars. 8vo. ate? 
1890. 

Oversigt over Videnskabs-Selskabets stu i 1889. 8vo. Christiania, 
1890. 

Professor Christen Smiths Dagbog paa Haisen til ian Gansrene ee i 
1815 ved F. C. Kier. 8vo. Christiania, 1889, 

Supplement til H. Siebke’s Hnumeratio Insectorum Norvegicorum, Fase 

_ IV (Diptera) af W. M. Schoyen, 8vo. Christiania, 1889. 
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Til Kundskale om vor yugre Jernalder af Dr. Ingvald Undset.. “8vo. 
Christiania, 1890. 
La Societe pus ScreNncEsS DE Cristalina. 
Annual Report of the Library Syndicate of the University Library, 
Cambridge, for the year ending 3lst December 1890. 4to. Cam- 
bridge, 1891. | 
: UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. North Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. I. No. 8. 
Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—Jahrgang XII, Nrn. 26, 31-36. 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie,—Heft, III, 1891. 
Braunschweig. Jahresbericht tber die Fortschritte der Chemie und 
verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft IV, 1888. 
Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXVI, No. 11. 
Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XLVII, Heft 2-8. 
Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles—Tome XXVI 
No. 10. 
Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottin- 
gische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nrn. 15 und 16. 
—, ——. Nachrichten, Nrn. 5 und 6. 
Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Beiblatter, Band, XV 
Stiick 9. 
Leyden. Internationales Archiv-fiir Ethnographie,—Band IV, Heft 4. 
London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. VIII 
(8th Series), No. 45. 
The Chemical News,—Vol. LXIV, Nos. 1665-67. 
. The Entomologist,—Vol. XXIV, No. 340. 
The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. II (2nd Series), 
No. 21. 
The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXIX, Nos. 344-5. 
. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXXII (5th Series), No. 196. 
The Messenger of Mathematics,— Vol XXI (New Series), Nos. 
3 and 4. . 
The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. XI (3"4 Series), No. 42. 
New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. LIT (3*4 Series) , 
Nos. 248-9. 
Paris. L’ Academie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances,— 
Tome CXIII Nos. 3-8. 
——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XXIII et XXIV 
(6™e Série), Adut et Septembre 1891, 
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Paris... Revue Scientifique,—Tome XLVIII, Nos. 1?- 19, 


Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de Littérature.—Tome XXXI, 
No. 26; XXXII, 30-36. 





Pooks PPURGHASED. 


Breretp, Oscar. Untersuchungen aus dem Gesammitgebiete der My- 
kologie, Heft I—X. 4to. Leipzig, 1884-91. 

Lanb-Poott, Stanuey. The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British 
Museum, London. 8vo. London, 1884. 


TO THE 
PROCEEDINGS, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ror 1891. 





Page 
Abdul Latif, (Nawab Bahadur), elected Member of meat! Com- 
mittee 46 
5 + elected Member of “Philologibal 
Committee ab. 
Adie, (Dr. J. R.), elected Member of Physical Science UWénmiites A7 
Akola, find of old coins in “A «. 82 
Alcock, (Dr. A. W.), elected Member of Natural errs Gort 
mittee « =o 
9 5S elected Member of it Doses Beene Coma 
mittee eovkt 4D. 
Andaman and the Nicobars, botanical visit to Little . oes see 156 
Annual Meeting ... a wee = 13 
» Report os: 8 ae oa oott 20, 
» Address of Praident ¢ oe wes ~ 36 
Antiquities of Belwa-Sirsea ... see 154 
Amir Ali, (Hon. Justice), elected Menten ‘of History and eae 
logical Committee oes ate se se OY 
Apjohn, (J. H.), withdrawal of ove fees 
Baillie, (D. C.), elected an Ordinary Member age 45 
Baker, (HE. C. S.), elected an Ordinary Member 53 
Barclay, (Dr. A.), elected Member of Natural History Comhidvsel 47 
es ,, additional Uredinee from the neighbourhood 
of Simla ee ee LOZ 
is » ° death of .... fos ose EY 8186 
Barren Island, present condition of 8 aot ww «6 4 
Baumgarten, (C. W.), death of % SMIO3 
Beames, (J.), elected Member of Philologicat Coriinitics 46 
» 9 elected Member of History and Archeological Goin. 
se mittee oe oe = AT 
Belwa-Sirsea, antiquties of —... dee ee 154 
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| Page 
Bibliotheca Indica, report on ... 5 0 sss Lee 
Bigot, (J), catalogue of Oriental Diptera ... we « 48, 1407 ee 
Birch Bark MS, exhibition of the, from Kashgaria oF ee i! 
Bose, (P. N.), elected Member of Physical Science Committee ... 47 
Botanical visit to Little Andaman and the Nicobars ... waa L190 
Bower Manuscript, on the date of ie 122 

- " first instalment of, transcript, traneineen ahd | 
notes ay ae «106 
Boxwell, (John), death of o ae see 
Brame, (Captain A), membership canceled is estates 
Brown, (Dr. E. H.), elected an Ordinary Member _... ye BAD 
Buddhist Chaitya, exhibition of a a . Suite 
Buddhists, early, note on the first tests of renaniienen os = See 
Building 4 ao oe eee: 18 
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a Re ,, . and Sambawa with some account of the Island 

of Sumba ey oe seo 
Bysack, (Gaurdés), elected Member of Council SS; ees Yi 
elected Member of Library Committee ssa RO 


elected Member of Philological Committee ... ib. 
elected Member of History and Archeological — 


Committee oF ee 
7 »  ,..elected Member of Physical Science Com- 
mittee | i 1/5 
Chakravarti, (Man Mohan), copper plates of king ‘Kulesigiane 
Deva - 38 


copper plates of king Naiahe Dox ab. 
_troy weights and general cprrengy) of .,. 126: 

ancient Orissa ... eiiLnue 
Chatterjee, (Dr Aghore Chunder), elected an Ordinary Mesmibeee 45 
Chaudhuri, (Govinda Kumar), elected an Ordinary Member «vet 


9? 99 
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Chittagong, find of old coins in Gee ss wes ,, doa 
Coco Group, vegetation of as vee eee we, 488 
Coin Cabinet, report on ee ang oe Bee pe Ri] 
» a symbolical, of the Wethali dynes seer de w 140 
Coins, Muhammadan, notes on some of the. - hn ee 5 
,, Committee, election of ... aes eee uoniitaed, 
», -of Tibet, exhibition of ... wes ues Se gee 
»» presentation of oe oes ave <i De 


reports on find of old .... ae .00, 82, 113, 13) 
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Coins, eight Gupta, exhibition of vee 
Committees, election of if ; 
Copper Plate Inscription, Dibsjpur, of Mahipal 
,, . Plates of king Kulastambha Deva.. 
¥ » of king Narsinha Deva cae 
Cotes, (EH. C.), elected Member of Council.. iG 
5, elected Member of Natural Histor y Committee 
», exhibited two insects 
Bevel abstract of Proceedings of, for 1890 
55 _. members of 
Cowree piece, description of a two s 
Croft, (Hon. Sir A. W.), elected Brosidenty 
Crombie, (Dr. A.), elected Member of Council f 
Cunningham, (Dr. D. D.), elected Member of Council. 
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3 - elected Member of Library Gonmittae 
ésf i elected Member of Natural History Com- 
mittee 
$5 - elected Member of Duval Selene 
Committee. - .., 
Das, (Sarat Chandra), exhibition of coins of Tibet «. | 
i a exhibited a drawing of the Paradise of the 
northern Buddhists 
5 x note on the first tests of renunciation of 
the early Buddhists 
Death of Members... si se d4, 93, 101, 111, 


De-wa-chan 

Dinajpur Copper Plate oe ifitibn of Mabipl 
Diptera, catalogue of Oriental .. x 
Doherty, (William), butterflies of Tiverton’ 


vs 48, 140, 


“ Bs butterflies of Sumba 
a » - butterflies of Sumba and Sambar with some 
account of the Island of 
Sumba 
ij new and rare Indian Lycenidae ... 
een (W. H. P.), elected Member of History and Archiologioa 
Committee ..... ae 


Durbhanga, find of old coins.in tg 

Duthie, (J. F.), elected Member of Natutatl iFistery Cérlinistes fei 

Dutt, (Gerindranath), antiquities of Belwa-Sirsea .., 

Haton, (Rev. A. H.), notes on some Native Hphemeride in the 
Indian Museum . : . 
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Electro-Chemical Reversals with thio-carbamides ... ie 
Eliot, (J), elected Member of Physical Science Committee at 
Elson, (S. R.), elected Member of Physical Science Committee 
Engerno, butterflies of 

Ephemeride, notes on some Native, in the Thee Masenin 

Ernst, (Diego), elected an Ordinary Member : 
Feistmantila, (Dr. Otakara), death of ... ae 


Fifth International Congress of Geologists, Washington 
Finance, notice of .. ak ne 
Ae ce Sit ene Gonnnes Seatin of Sed “ty 


Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, No.3... 
Fiihrer, (Dr. A.), elected Member of Philological Conimilites 


- . elected Member of Coins Committee 
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General Secretary, election of .. 
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Giles, (Dr. G. M.), elected Member of Natural History Committee 
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anieociaiae two additional species of 
Godwin-Austen, (Lieut.-Col. H. H), land and fresh water Mol- 
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Groeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of saison Tadie 

Grierson, (G. A.), elected Member of Philological Committee 

Growse, (F. S.), withdrawal of MM is Wye 
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Hoernle, (Dr. A. F, R.), on the date of the Bower Manuscript 4. 
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transcript, translation and notes pes 
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Holothurians, list of Deep-Sea se ove 
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Hume, (A. O.), withdrawal of.. 
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Insects, exhibition of two Ag a ye 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I now rise to deliver the Annual Address. I do so with much 
diffidence, but am supported by the feeling that I am in my right, 
and am doing my duty. An authority whom the occupants of this 
chair are bound to revere has said, ‘“ Immemorial custom is transcendant 
Tana, 22.4: let every man therefore ............ who has a due reverence 
for the supreme spirit which dwells in him, diligently and constantly 
observe immemorial custom.” The custom of an annual address is 
scarcely immemorial, but it is coeval with our Society, and so has pre- 
vailed for more than a hundred years—a period which represents, un- 
fortunately, many generations of Anglo-Indians. I must follow the 
precedent set by a succession of distinguished men, but I may be 
allowed to point out that there is nothing in our rules which directs or 
empowers the President to deliver an annual address. The learned 
author of the history of our Society published in the Centenary volume 
says (p. 20) that the code of 1869 provided for an annual address, but 
I have been unable to find the provision in the rules of that year, and 
at all events there is no such rule in the code of 1876. If then the 
Society desire that the practice of giving an address should continue, it 
might be well to provide for it in the new edition of our rules which 
recent changes have made necessary. Provision might also be made 
then for a discussion of the annual report and the annual address, and 
I would suggest that the meeting in March might be set apart for the 
purpose. At present members have no opportunity of effectively dis- 
cussing the annual report, for though it is the practice to invite re- 
marks after the report has been read, there is no time at the February 
meeting for a discussion, and moreover members are not then in a 
position to discuss the report as they have not studied it. 

The Report shows that in 1890, we lost six members by death. 
Among them was our former President Mr. E. F. T. Atkinson. His 
death was a great loss to our Society and to India. I made some re- 
marks about his labours at the meeting in November, and shall now 
supplement them by the following remarks from the pen of Dr. George 
King. 

“Mr. H. T. Atkinson came out to India, as a member of the Civil 
Service, in 1863. He was posted to the North-West Provinces where 
he soon began the active pursuit of his favourite science of Hntomo- 
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logy. As a district officer, or as Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Allahabad, however, it was impossible for him to specialise his studies ; 
and he was obliged to find scope for his scientific instincts in the 
preparation of the Gazetteers of the N.-W. Provinces. A distinguish- 
ing feature of these, as compared with Gazetteers of other provinces 
prepared by less scientific writers, was the great prominence given to 
the description of natural products, both zoological and botanical. In 
1882, Mr. Atkinson was appointed Accountant General of Bengal. 
This secured for him free access to the entomological treasures of the 
India Museum, and to the excellent libraries both of that institution 
and of our Society. The results were a series of valuable papers and 
catalogues of insects, the last of which was issued very shortly before 
Mr. Atkinson’s lamented death. Almost the last work of his life was 
the formation of a complete index to his own entomological papers. 
In 1886 Mr. Atkinson was appointed Chairman of the Trustees of the 
India Museum; and to the affairs of that trust he gave, with charac- 
teristic devotion and single-mindedness, a large share of his leisure. 
In January 1889, Government showed its appreciation of his merits by 
conferring on him the title of C. I. E.” 

Mr. 8. A. Hill the Metereological Reporter at Allahabad, and Pro- 
fessor of Physical Science in the Muir College there, was a valuable 
public servant, and unfortunately he died in the prime of life, and 
before he had done all his work. He contributed several papers to our 
Journal, and other publications, and has been described by Mr. Blanford 
in the columns of Nature as one of the best-known of the small band 
of scientific workers to whom we owe our present knowledge of Indian 
Meteorology. An abstract of Mr. Hull’s more recent papers will be 
found at p. 95 of Colonel Waterhouse’s Address for 1889. ; 

Professor Bapu Deva Shastri, C. I. E. of Benares was a mathematician 
and astronomer, and was on this account made an Honorary Member of 
our Society. He contributed an article on Bhaskara’s knowledge of the 
differential calculus to our Journal (X XVII, 213) and one on solar 
eclipses to our Proceedings for 1874. He assisted Professor Hall in 
editing the Surya-Siddhanta, translated part of the same work, and 
revised Mr. Wilkinson’s translation of the Siddhanta Siromani. 

I may be allowed to mention here Sir John Francis Davis the 
Chinese scholar who died in England in November last. He was not 
one of our members, but he was the son of Samuel Davis one of the 
founders of our Society, and whom we are all proud of, both for his 
scientific attainments and for his heroism at Benares. Sir John’s name 
appears as the translator of one of the publications of our Society— 
The Sorrows of Han—but in fact that charming little drama, which on 
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account of its pathos and brevity I would strongly recommend you to 
read, was translated for the Oriental Translation Fund, and? was not 
published by us. 7 

Miss Marianne North, though not a member of our Society, deserves 
mention here on account of her valuable contributions to Indian Botany. 
Miss North died at Alderton in Gloucestershire on the 30th “August 
last. There is an interesting notice of her life and work by Mr. 
Helmsley in the Journal of Botany for November last. 

The Report which has just been read shows that our financial position 
is fairly good. We have a large amount of Government paper (Rs. 134,700), 
and I should think that in this respect we compare favourably with most 
of the other learned Societies. Our receipts from subscriptions continue 
to be considerable. We have added to our income by letting two of our 
downstairs rooms to the Photographic Society for Rs. 60 a month, and we 
have procured exemption from income tax on our securities. On the 
other hand we have lost by the reduction of the Government rate of 
interest from 45 to 4 per cent. In order to recoup ourselves for this 
loss, there is a proposal now before the Society to invest Rs. 50,000 in 
municipal debentures. Our printing charges, and the salary bills of 
our establishment are heavy, and so are our municipal taxes, and our 
postages. The municipal taxis Rs. 819 a year. We gota reduction 
when some of our land was taken away for the Park Street footpath, 
but the rates were raised afterwards so that practically we gained 
nothing. It is much to be wished that the Municipality could see their 
way to reduce or remit our tax, but it seems that there is some legal 
difficulty about this, which perhaps future legislation will remove. I 
commend the matter to such of our members as are Municipal Com- 
missioners. The Municipality has lately come nobly forward to help 
the Calcutta Public Library, and we may therefore hope that it will 
be equally liberal to our venerable institution. 

Our expenditure on postage amounted to Rs. 622. I fear that the 
reduction in the foreign letter postage will not help us much for our 
chief expense is in book and parcel postage. If we could be sure 
that our Agents would distribute our publications without undue delay, 
some saving might be made by reverting to the old practice of sending 
them to Europe in boxes. In the inland postage we have made a re- 
duction by registering our Proceedings asa newspaper. In my opinion 
it would be well if we abandoned the separate publication of our pro- 
ceedings, and made our Journal monthly instead of quarterly. If this 
were done all our periodical publications could be registered as news- 
papers. It is a common opinion now-a-days that quarterly publi- 
cations are behind the age, and I am told that the palmy days of 
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Quarterlies have passed away, and that monthly Magazines are now 
in the ascendant. I am very anxious that our Society should not fall 
behind the times, and I have no wish to conceal from you that we are 
passing through a period of trial, and that there have been ominous 
mutterings about our delays and alleged somnolence. It is the fate of 
every institution to be called upon for the password, and if it be not 
ready with a reply, it must suffer the consequence. Or to speak in 
more homely phrase, we must show our ticket whenever the world’s 
servants demand to see it, and if we have not got it, or it be not good 
enough, we must either get out, or take a lower seat. 

We owe a considerable sum to our Agents Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Triibner. This was chiefly caused by an abnormal expen- 
diture some years ago on plates for the illustration of the Natural History © 
part of our Journal. | 

Full accounts have not yet been received from our Agents, but as 
itis certain that we owe them a large sum we are taking steps to 
make them a remittance of £200. There is no doubt that we could with 
advantage spend much larger sums of money than we now do, and I 
am myself of opinion that we should not lock up our capital in the 
way that we have been doing for some years. It would be better ‘to 
‘spend a portion of it so as to maintain the ancient renown of the 
Society, and to bring it abreast of modern requirements. We want 
money for many things. For example we have a valuable collection of 
pictures, but they are falling into decay, and we have no money where- 
with to clean them, to renew the frames &c. If we are to keep the 
pictures we should keep them in good order, but I think it would 
be better to make them over,* with the exception of the portraits, 
to an Art Gallery, should Government or the public ever see their 
way to establish such an institution. I understand that at present 
Government is bestirring itself in this matter, and that a Committee 
has been formed to select a site for an Art Gallery. The portraits 
are hung so high that they cannot be seen properly. Some of them 
want labels. We do not always know of whom the portraits are 
representations, and even when we do know this, we are not in 
a position to tell visitors, for what the original of each picture was 
distinguished. We certainly want a Catalogue raisonné of our por- 
traits. We also want one for our busts, copper-plate inscriptions &c. 
The only one we have is that prepared in 1847 by our former Librarian 
Raja Rajendraldla Mitra, and it is in a great measure obsolete owing 


* It will, however, have to be seen if there is no legal difficulty in the way of 
our making over the pictures belonging to the Home bequest. 
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to the transfer of nearly all our collections to the Indian Museum. 
Our Library Rules, article 19, provide for separate registers being 
kept of copper-plate inscriptions, photographs &c. but I am sorry to 
say that they have not been prepared. They should not only be pre- 
pared, but also printed. We still have a collection of coins, but it is 
nearly useless to members or the public, because it is not catalogued, 
and is hidden away in an iron safe. A curious jumble of coins, medals 
and seals were found the other day in an obscure part of our stock- 
room. The box has been brought up-stairs, but we have no one at pre- 
sent with the requisite knowledge and leisure to examine and assort the 
contents. They consist chiefly of small and nearly worthless Hindu coins 
of base metal, of which the Stacy collection contained upwards of three 
thousand specimens,* but the medals and seals are curious, and in the 
box there were two gold coins. 

Our Society took an interest in coins from the beginning, and a 
paper on these appeared in the Researches for 1790. But we had no 
Museum till 1814, and it was not till the “thirties,” that there was 
much activity among us in numismatics. James Prinsep kept this 
flame alight as well as others. Unfortunately we lost most of our 
specimens in 1844 by theft, though I have never seen any details of the 
occurrence. Some fifteen or sixteen years after that, we made a great 
effort, and purchased the Stacy+ collection for Rs. 4,000. We acquired 
it in 1859, chiefly by subscriptions among our Members. Many addi- 
tions have been made to our collection by donations and by means of 
the Treasure Trove Act. The Indian Museum has also a large collec- 
tion of coins, but they too are invisible. A most expensive cabinet 
was purchased and sent out from England for the purpose of exhibiting 
the coins in the Museum. But it has never been brought into use. 
The reason given is the danger of theft, but this difficulty has been 
grappled with in other Museums. At all events it should not prevent 
the exhibitition of facsimiles or having a catalogue. I venture to 
think that it is not necessary to have two collections of coins in one 
and the same street of Calcutta. Would it not be better to sell or other- 
wise transfer our collection to the Indian Museum? or if that is im- 
practicable, or is disapproved of, might not the Museum give us their 
coins, and also their cabinet? If Government would do this, and would 


* We are said to have 3,497 of these. Sir Alexander Cunningham, J. A. S.B., 
for 1865, p 128, says that Colonel Stacy got most of them at Gohad in Gwaliar. , 

+ It is to be regretted that we have no portrait or memoir of Colonel Stacy. 
We owe to him not only the collection of coins, but also the so-called Silenus group 
now in the Indian Museum. There is a reference to Colonel Stacy’s enthusiasm in 
Prinsep’s Essays, I, 197. 
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also contribute something to the appointment of a numismatist, we 
might have one good collection of coins in Calcutta, and have it properly 
exhibited and cared for. I think that we should no longer be dependent 
upon chance in this matter. At present, now that Dr. Hoernle is 
away, we have no one who can deal with the coins of all descriptions 
which we are constantly receiving under the Treasure Trove Act, al- 
though Mr. Tawney has kindly agreed to carry ona portion of the 
duties. It may be said that numismatists are not to be found in 
India, but I do not see why a young man, either Huropean or Native, 
could not train himself to be a numismatist. If Calcutta could not 
afford the whole expense of the appointment, his services might occa- 
sionally be lent to the other Presidencies. If we are to keep our coins, 
I strongly recommend that should a vacancy occur in our paid staff it 
should be filled up by one who either is, oris willing to become a numis- 
matist. 

Another thing which we are much in want of is an analytical index 
to our Journal &c. Mr. Bose has given us such an index to the scienti- 
fic papers, but we want one for the other half of our Journal. In 
referring to this, Dr. Mitra writes (Centenary vol. p.55) “ A carefully- 
arranged analytical index to the entire set is what is now much needed, 
and it is to be hoped that the beginning of the second century of the 
Society’s career will be signalised by such a compilation.” I am sorry 
to say that nothing has yet been done to fulfil this hope. 

Our Library is deficient in many respects. We have not got many 
books that we ought to have, and we are at present without means of 
buying them. ‘The time too is approaching for making a new Catalogue, 
or for publishing a supplement thereto. At all events we ought to have 
a Catalogue prepared according to subjects. Our -Library is about the ~ 
best thing we now have, and it is with reference to it that we are chiefly 
judged by Mofussil members and the outside public. It behoves us 
therefore to keep it in good condition. It is a fine Library, and has. 
many rare and valuable books, but we must look to our laurels now that 
the Calcutta Public Library has been resuscitated and is entering into 
competition with us. 

I submit also that a great Society like ours should do something 
towards the endowment of research. For example, we might spend 
something on an inquiry into the origin of the ‘ Barisal guns,’ as they 
are called. We must guard against the danger of living on our past 
reputation or of trusting to our age for reverence. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make us better be 


Or standing long an oak, three hundred year | 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere. 
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A duty which seems to press upon us, and which might result in 
gain rather than loss, is that of making one or two volumes of selections 
from our records. I would especially urge that all Mr. Blochmann’s 
contributions should be collected into a separate volume. Hverything 
he wrote is worth preserving. We have a bust of him in our hall, but, 
as Lady Jones tells us in the preface to her husband’s works, the opinion 
of Sir William Jones was that the best monument that could be erected 
to a man of literary talents was a good edition of his writings. 

Then we want a general overhauling of our records. Our rooms 
downstairs contain piles of letters, accounts &c. which should be sifted, 
and partially destroyed. We have a long box full of rubbings, but 
there is no catalogue of them, and we have an almirah full of copper-plate 
inscriptions which surely ought to be kept under glass in such a way 
that they may be readily examined. We have also many xylographs, 
photographs &c. which should: be catalogued. All these things mean 
extra establishments, and consequently extra expenditure, and at pre- 
sent I do not see where the money is,to come from. Should it ever 
come, I would also plead for the appointment of a Maulavi. At pre- 
sent we have only a Pandit, and in these days of justice to Mahomedans 
we should have a Semitic scholar. 

It is much to be regretted, and is to me rather incomprehensible 
that so few people have ever made us donations of money. It almost 
makes one disloyal, and inclined to wish for the days when Oudh was 
a kingdom to read that in 1829 the king of Oudh gave us Rs. 20,000 and 
his prime minister Rs. 5,000. We have had no such gifts since except 
in 1834 when a Mr. Bruce left us £2,000. 

In thinking over the condition of our Society, and in considering what 
defects, if any, exist on its constitution, and in what way our Society 
might be improved, I have been struck with the idea that what we 
want is concentration of effort, and limitation of scope. I think that our 
lines are too extended. It is true that we have authority for wide views 
in the motto which stands on the covers of our Journal and Proceedings. 
Sir William Jones is there quoted as saying “ the bounds of its investiga- 
tions will be the geographical limits of Asia; and within these limits its 
inquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by men, or produced 
by nature.” It will surprise you to learn that this sentence does not occur 
in Sir William Jones’s works. As Raja Rajendralala Mitra has pointed 
out in his valuable history of our Society, the words are a paraphrase 
of what Sir William Jones said, or rather, they are an abridgment of 
his remarks. They are taken, with omissions and slight alterations 
from the preliminary discourse which he delivered in January 1784. 
The precise collocation of words which forms our motto is not to be 
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found in the discourse, but it correctly represents Sir William’s mean- 
ing. If it err at all, it does so by restriction, for even Asia was not 
enough for Sir William Jones. He wanted to add Egypt and Abyssinia. 
I desire to speak with all respect of Sir William Jones. He is our 
immortal Founder, and the pride of every Anglo-Indian. After labour- 
ing among us for ten years he left his bones in this city where they lie 
under ‘a star-y-pointing pyramid.* 

But Sir William had a poetical mind, and somewhat of a turn for 
exuberant rhetoric. He had sate with Dr. Johnson at the Club, and had 
there imbibed perhaps a taste for Johnsonese. We must not press close- 
ly the language of a man who could describe castor-oil as “that noble 
deobstruent oil, extracted from the Eranda nut.” Besides, Sir William 
Jones was speaking in the early days of oriental learning, and when the 
wealth of each plot of the field of research was not known. Ours was 
then the only Society in India. Now we have Societies at Madras and 
Bombay, the Indian Antiquary &. I would remind you too that the 
title of our Society has been changed since the days of Sir William Jones, 
The original title was the Asiatick Society, the adjective Asiatick having 
been adopted by Sir William as being more definite then that of Oriental. 
Our first publication was the Asiatick Researches and in a sub-title 
they were described as the Transactions of a Society instituted in Ben- 
gal for enquiring into the history and antiquities, the arts, sciences and 
literature of Asia. But in 1832 or at least, in 1851, we became the 
Asiatic Soicety of Bengal, and our Journal was called the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I think that we should accept the 
change which seems implied by the change of name, and confine our 
investigations as much as possible to the Bengal Presidency. Practi- 
cally we have done this for many years—at least so far as Part I of the 
Journal is concerned. It is rarely that we have a literary paper dealing 
with Madras or Bombay. Our venerable Society is like Milton’s banian 
tree. 


‘‘ Branching so broad and long that on the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree.” 


Perhaps some of the daughters may think that they are now taller 
than their mother, but it was she who reared them for all that. The 
parent trunk too is still green and vigorous. The number and value 


* Our Park Street cemetery has not many famous tombs, but two are of great 
interest, Rose Aylmer’s and Sir William Jones’. It is pleasant to see from our 
Proceedings for 1835, p. 288 that the Society has regarded it as a pious duty to keep 
Sir William Jones’ monument in repair. One of the epitaphs was, it seems, written 
by Sir William himself, 
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of the contributions to both parts of our Journal which we continue to 
receive is a proof of this. It will be remembered that Sir William 
Jones insisted upon this as a note or condition of life. “ It will flourish, 
he said in words which appear on the title page of our Journal, if 
naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers and men of science in 
different parts of Asia will commit their observations to writing, and 
send them to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. It will languish if such 
communications shall be long intermitted ; and it will die if they shall 
entirely cease.” Contributions from all Asia we must of course give up 
if we ever possessed them, but our contributions from India-are richer 
than ever. The difficulty rather is that we get too many and are not 
able to print them fast enough. This is a matter of great regret to me 
for nothing can be more disheartening to a writer or inquirer than to 
have his paper shelved. Delay, however, is not always avoidable. It 
often happens that papers require photographs for their illustration, and 
have to be kept back till these are ready. Sometimes the publication 
of our Journal is delayed by the necessity of sending proofs to Eng- 
land for correction. The Council and the Secretaries are fully aware of 
the importance of keeping contributors in good heart, and are doing 
their best to accelerate publication and transmission. In the matter 
of transmission the step has been taken of registering the Proceed- 
ings as a newspaper, and of posting them separately from the Journals. 
It is much to be regretted that so few native gentlemen take a pro- 
minent part in our meetings, and that so few, comparatively speaking, 
are members. Doubtless the chief reason why we have not more 
native members is that the subscription is rather high. Another 
reason, Iam afraid, is that we are not a government institution. I 
have sometimes thought that we might do more to attract native 
gentlemen. For instance, might we not at all, or at least at some of our 
meetings allow natives of India to speak in their mother tongue ?P 
And might we not have meetings devoted to Sanscrit studies P I dare 
say some pandits would join us if they were allowed to discuss questions 
of Sanscrit grammar in Bengali. Might we not also revive the custom 
of lectures? They may not succeed well in the cold weather when 
the pursuit of pleasure is paramount, but they might answer in the 
hot weather and rains. We have an excellent hall for lectures, and 
we do not make sufficient use of it, or sufficiently take advantage of 
the admirable site of our building. Perhaps we do not make ourselves 
prominent enough. It seems that many people do not even know what 
the building at the corner of Park Street and Chowringhee is. We 
might remove this ignorance by having a brass plate at our gate. 
We might also have conversazioni, or even revive the old practice of 
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an annual dinner. We are not a rigidly scientific Society. We are 
and always have been, a Society composed mainly of amateurs, and 
there would be no harm, I think, in our courting publicity. We must 
march with the times and be on our guard against anachronisms. 
We have, I think, too many of them. The motto on our covers is, 
I think, an anachronism, and the fact of its not being an exact copy 
of Sir William Jones’s words would of itself be a sufficient reason for 
removing it. Similarly the representation of our building which ap- 
pears on our covers is an anachronism. It is meant to represent the 
south side of the building, but the verandah there depicted is now 
enclosed. At the entrance we have a marble tablet describing the 
building as the Library and Museum of the Asiatic Society, but we 
no longer have a Museum. Upstairs we have an Asoka stone with a 
tablet over it containing a badly worded inscription. The tablet is 
out of place because it no longer stands under Prinsep’s bust, and 
the words on it imply that Prinsep deciphered the inscription on the 
stone below. In fact poor Prinsep never saw the stone, and it was 
not brought to Calcutta till after his death. The discoverer of it was 
Captain Burt. 

Whoever examines our Journal and Proceedings must be struck 
with the increase of late years in the number and importance of the 
papers relating to Natural History. Part II of our Journal is now, 
I suppose, the most valuable part of it, for nearly all the papers there 
are by men who are masters of their subjects, and who are naturalists or 
physicists by profession. Part I on the other hand is mainly contributed 
to by amateurs, and it holds its ground against the publications of the 
Societies chiefly by the local knowledge of our writers and their 
favourable position in India for antiquarian researches. For a while 
Natural History was somewhat in the background in our Society. 
Mr. P. N. Bose ascribes this to Sir William Jones’s aversion to zoolo- 
gical study on the ground that it involved cruelty to animals. It is 
true that he objected to birds and butterflies being killed because they — 
had the misfortune to be rare or beautiful, and I daresay he was half 
a brahman in his tenderness to animal life. But it is wrong, I think, 
to say that he was opposed to the study of Zoology. He himself con- 
tributed three articles on Indian Zoology to the Researches, viz., on the 
Baya or Indian Grossbeak, on the Pangolin, and on the Loris or 
slow-paced Lemur. At the end of one of these articles he writes that 
“there are in our Indian provinces many animals, and many hundreds of 
medicinal plants which have not been described at all, or what is worse, 
ill described by the naturalists of Hurope, and to procure perfect descrip- 
tions of these from actual examination, with accounts of their several 
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uses in medicine, diet and manufactures appears to be one of the most 
important objects of our Society.” The truth is, that Natural History 
had hardly attained the dignity of a science in the early days of our 
Society. We were established in 1784, and it was at about that time 
that some scientific men were horrified at the idea of a mere naturalist 
like Sir Joseph Banks sitting in the chair of Newton. Mathematics 
and the physical sciences connected therewith were then the favourites, 
and as Mr. Bose remarks “down to 1828 the only scientific contribu- 
tions of any importance received by the Society were connected with 
some branch or other of mathematics.” Later on, and especially after 
the arrival of that distinguished naturalist, Edward Blyth, Zoological 
studies came to the front in our publications. Mr. Bose’s classified 
index show how the zoological papers went on increasing—especially 
those on the Invertebrata. His index only goes down to 1882, and if 
we had one for the past eight years, it would show a still greater rate 
of increase. Unfortunately the Natural History papers are somewhat 
expensive on account of the number of plates required. They are also, 
I fear, not generally popular with our members. Nearly all our mem- 
bers are amateurs rather than scientists, and many of these are native 
gentlemen among whom a taste for natural history has hardly yet been 
awaked. At all events it can only have been very few of us who 
appreciated the lengthy catalogues of insects which were published not 
long ago. Ido not fora moment doubt the utility of such catalogues, 
or grudge praise to the gentlemen who have devoted much labour and 
skill to their compilation. I doubt, however, their suitability to our 
Journal. It was by its antiquarian and philological researches that the 
Asiatic Society originally made its reputation, and I am inclined to 
think that it is by such researches that it will best matmtain its ground. 
We have an immense advantage over foreign Societies in our being 
able to get contributions from Government officers and others living in 
the interior, and in being able to get help from the natives of the 
country. In pure scholarship we cannot compete with Paris or Berlin, 
but wherever local knowledge comes in, we can pull them over the line. 

If there was any doubt as to which was the most popular part of 
our Journal, I believe that the question could be very easily settled by 
offering to halve or otherwise reduce the subscriptions of Members 
who were content to take only one part of the Journal. I have no 
doubt that the great majority would choose Part I. 

We seldom get geological papers now, for the Geological Survey 
has its own Memoirs, and it has occurred to me that it might be well 
if the publication called Indian Museum Notes were enlarged, and all 
purely technical papers brought out in it instead of in our Journal. 
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Might it not even be possible to found a Natural History Society in the 
same way as the Microscopical Society has been founded? The re- 
sources of our Society are limited, and I suppose that we are about the 
only Oriental Society that has two distinct departments, and which tries 
to carry on part passu antiquarian and physical research. 

This is a delicate matter to touch upon, and I hasten to get away 
from it. One thing, however, I should like to say is, that if we keep to 
our two departments, and make no change in the Journal, it might be ad- 
vantageous to substitute fortnightly for monthly meetings, and to have 
one for literary subjects, and the other for zoology, &c. The present 
system, I think, wastes the time of members, and deters many from 
attending. For under it only about half of the audience is interested 
in any paper that is being read. As arule the zoologist does not care 
for inscriptions or coins, and the numismatist or philologist does not 
care for animals or plants. 


Progress of Oriental scholarship, and of the sciences so far as they relate 
to India. 


I now proceed to give the annual synopsis of scholarship and 
science which the President of the Asiatic Society is expected to make. 
Here I feel my deficiencies most of all. I have been all my life a bit of 
a reformer, and have found a pleasure in making suggestions for seeming 
improvements. But the case is different when I find myself confronted 
by severe studies who when interrogated by a profane person, are apt 
to remain silent and averse like the senators at the sack of Rome. In 
my early days I was fond of geology and botany, and also dabbled in 
chemistry, but in thirty-three years of Indian official life such tastes have 
been atrophied, and I do not intend to say a word of my own about 
natural science. I have sought assistance among the specialists of our 
Society, and it has been liberally granted tome. Colonel Waterhouse 
has given mea paper on the progress of geography, and Drs. George 
and William King, and Messrs. Pedler, Sclater, and Cotes have given — 
me similar assistance for their respective departments. I have also 
received valuable aid from Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri and Babu Sarat- 
chandra Das. 

In philology I have myself done so far that I have gone though the 
books and periodicals available to me, and have noticed what seemed to 
me likely to be of interest to members. I know that this selection is 
very imperfect, but I believe it to be useful, especially to native mem- 
bers, and so I have made the attempt. It seems to me most desirable 
that native and Mofussil members should be informed of the progress of 
European scholarship, and I regret that the practice of publishing 
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Literary Intelligence in our Proceedings has fallen into desuetude. If 
you will look up the back numbers of our publications, you will find that 
the Secretary used to give a quarterly precis under the title of 
Literary Intelligence.* If our present hardworked Secretaries could 
do this every month in our Proceedings it would be a great gain, 
but if they cannot I almost think it would be worth while to get a 
naturalist and a philologist at home to give us monthly letters. 

It would be something if even the titles of articles in oriental Journals 
were published in our Proceedings. This would be better than wast- 
ing type and money in publishing lists of books and periodicals purchased. 
It is needless, I think, to mention every month that we have got a new 
number of the 19th Century, or that 4 numbers of Nature have been 
received. 


I.—Ouvr Soctety’s PUBLICATIONS. 


Two numbers of the literary portion of our Journal, and eight of 
the Proceedings (for 1890) were published during the year. The first 
number of the Journal contains an account by Babu Gaur Das Bysakh 
of the Buddhist monasteryt founded in the last century at Ghusari 
opposite to Calcutta. I venture to think that this is an article eminent- 
ly suited to our Journal. It deals with Calcutta which is our centre, 
and everything in connection with which is interesting to us, and it 
brings before us our earliest patron, Warren Hastings, the great un- 
titled Governor-General. 

It is well-known to many of you that Babu Gaur Das Bysakh takes 
a keen interest in the antiquities of his native city, and that he is 
anxious to do for Bengali Calcutta what Busteed and others have so 
well done for the English part of the town. Iam sorry to say that he 
has received a temporary check by his not having been allowed to 
examine the records of the Board of Revenue which are believed to 
contain many Persian and Bengali papers relating to the origin of the 
native town. I trust, however, that this difficulty will one day be 
overcome. 

I do not feel quite so sure about the value of the articles on the 
Chhattisgarhi dialect which occupy so much of Nos.1 and 2. I fear 
that they are too technical, and that they are more suited to the publi- 
cations of a local Society. Chhattisgarh has lately had a considerable 
amount of attention from our Society, for in addition to these two 


* See Vol. XXXIII, pp. 199, 441 &e. 

+ I have been told that there are papers in the Bengal Office relating to the 
erant to Puran Gir Gosain. I hope that Babu Gaur Das will succeed in getting 
possession of them. 
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articles, we have had an elaborate paper on the district from Babu 
Prio Nath Basu. 

No. 2 contains a valuable article on coins by Dr. Hoernle, and he has 
also contributed several papers on coins to the Proceedings. We have 
during the year published a monograph by Mr. Vincent Smith on 
Greco-Roman influence on the civilization of Ancient India. Mr. 
Smith’s article is suggestive and perhaps somewhat daring, and it will 
probably excite a good deal of controversy. I can only hope, though it 
is with a hope against hope, that the controversy will be carried on 
without acrimony, and that nations as well as individuals will see that 
there is no disgrace in having been glad to learn. The subject of Mr. 
Smith’s paper has been treated of in a very interesting address by Pro- 
fessor Weber to the Prussian Academy of Sciences. This paper, which 
was read on the 17th July last, is called the Greeks in India, and well 
deserves to be translated. Reference may also be made to Vol. XXV 
of the Sacred Books of the Hast, Rhys Davids’ translation of the Ques- 
tions of King Milinda. The original is a Pali rendering of an Indian 
work which is now lost. The interesting thing about the work is that 
Milinda is a corruption of Menander, one of the kings of Bactria. 
Milinda tells his Buddhist instructor that he was born at Kalasi (Karisi) 
in Alasanda (Alexandria) which was an island in the Indus. Menander 
flourished in the latter half of the 2nd century B. C. and was one of the 
Greek kings who penetrated furthest into India. He crossed the Sutlej 
and probably reached the Jumna. It seems that India reacted upon 
him and that he became a Buddhist. It may be remembered that 
Gibbon hazarded the conjecture that India owed much of her civilization 
to the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and it would seem that this conjecture, 
like most of Gibbon’s guesses at truth, was well founded. 

Mr. Vincent has also a note in our Proceedings on the coins of the 
Pala Devas. A supplement to the Journal for 1889, which apparently 
should have been called Part IV, contains a descriptive catalogue by Dr. 
Hoernle of the coins of Central Asia collected by Captain Laessoe. This - 
catalogue has given rise to an interesting historical article by Major 
Raverty which was read at our December meeting. Our Proceedings con- 
tain some papers which are none the worse for being short. Among 
them we have an article on that old subject the ‘ Barisal Guns’ which 
seems to be as much a mystery as ever, and which, to use an expression of 
the Duke of Argyll, as yet shows no parallax, no sign that we have ad- 
vanced to another point of observation. Babu Saratchandra Das has a 
paper on the Tibetan Cosmogony, and the Tibetan Zodiac. It is curious © 
that the apparently domed shape of the heavens, which Longfellow has 
compared to the inverted hand of God, should have suggested to the 
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Tibetans the idea of a gigantic tortoise. Dr. Waddell gives us an in- 
scription from Monghyr which contains that pearl of great price in 
Indian inscriptions—a legible date. Pandit Haraprasad Shastri tells us 
of the Orissa gun with its inscription. I am glad to say that the gun 
is now in our possession, it having been kindly presented to us by 
Captain Petley. It adorns the grass plot in front of our building. 

_ A copperplate inscription found at Ashrafpur in the Dacca district 
was bought by the Society, and has been deciphered and translated by . 
Raja Rajendralala Mitra. It will be published in Part III of the 
Journal. A birch-bark manuscript has been presented to us by Lieute- 
nant Bower, but unfortunately no one has yet been found able to read it. 
One fasciculus of the Catalogue of Persian and Arabic printed books. 
and MSS. in our Library has been published—an important piece of 
work which we owe to Dr. Hoernle; what we now want is a similar 
catalogue of our Sanscrit books and MSS. 

BIBLIOTHECA INDICA. 


The present series began in 1848. Long before that our Society 
had published several original texts. The name originally (1806) given 
to the series was Bibliotheca Asiatica, and I think that the change of 
title to Bibliotheca Indica is significant and was intended to mark that 
only books relating to India should be published. In 1835 we took 
over the unfinished publications of the Committee of Public Instruction. 
Among them was the Fatawa Alamgiri or the Digest of Aurangzeb. 
Though I do not approve generally of our spending money on transla- 
tions, and think that our chief work should be the printing of original’ 
texts, and so making the extinction of valuable works impossible, I 
submit that it is most desirable that the Fatawa Alamgiri should be 
translated. It is a storehouse of Muhammadan law andthe compilation 
of it under Aurangzeb’s orders was perhaps the greatest work of his 
reign. It entitles him to the appellation of the Indian Justinian. 
Unfortunately his bigotry or that of his Tribonians caused the work 
to be composed in Arabic rather than in Persian or Urdu. Perhaps 
the translation of it is a work to be undertaken by Government rather 
than by our Society, but in any case it is very unfortunate that the work 
has not been done except partially and by a private individual (Mr. 
Baillie). 

The Government grant consists of Rs. 500a month for Sanscrit, 
and Rs. 250 a month for the Semitic languages. Now that Sanscrit 
works find many purchasers, and that private persons find it profitable 
to publish them, I think that the division might be reversed, and Rs. 500 
a month allowed to the Semitic languages 7. e. to Persian and Urdu. 
Our annual reports show that in the Bibliotheca Indica department we 
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have a long list of works which have been sanctioned for publication 
years ago, but which have not been begun. In most cases this has been 
the result of want of funds, butit has sometimes been caused by want of 
editors. I think it would be better finally to abandon some of these 
projects. We have surely enough now of Sanscrit religious literature, 
and might leave Vedas and Puranas to indigenous Societies. What 
we want most, I think, is a complete set of historical works. These 
are mostly by Muhammadans but one history by a Hindu ought I think, 
to be published, for this reason, if no other that it is the work of a 
Hindu. I refer tothe Kholasat-ut-Tawarikh by Subhan Rai of Pattiala, 
(see Elhot, VIII, 5 and 8.) 

A yaluable memorandum on the Persian series of the Bibliothica 
Indica was drawn up by Sir Edward Bayley and published im our Pro- 
ceedings for 1864 pp. 464 et seg. One of our menrbers has offered to 
translate the Siyar-ul-Mutagarin. This would be a most valuable per- 
formance for Raymond’s (Haji Mustapha) translation is full of galli- 
cisms, and there is so much obscenity in his notes that it is unfit for 
being reprinted. Colonel Briggs’ translation does not go beyond the 
first volume, and it is doubtful if the original is really by Gholam 
Hoossein. I may note here that there is an interesting reference to 
Gholam Hoossein in Sir William Jones’ works, I, 149. 

Colonel Jarrett has made considerable progress with the translation 
of the Ain Akbari, which Professor Blochmann, unhappily did not 
live to finish. The first fasciculus of the continuation will appear 
shortly. The edition of the Persian text of the Riyaz-us-Salatin, or 
History of Bengal, has been finished. 

Besides the grant of Rs. 500 for Sanscrit literature we have a 
grant of Rs. 3,200 a year for the collection and catalonuans of Sanscrit 
MSS. This grant will shortly cease. 


I owe the following remarks on the publications of the Ribliogaen 
Indica to Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 

‘Forty-five fasciculi were issued during the year under review. — 
Of the works in progress the Council discontinued the publication of the 
translations of the Riyaz us Salatin and Tuzuk i-Jahangiri. Five works 
in the Sanskrit series were completed; of these the most important 
is the Nyayavindu Tiké by Professor Peterson of Bombay. While 
editing the commentary from a solitary Buddhist MS. found in India, 
the learned Professor was fortunate enough to obtain the original work 
to which the commentary referred. Both the original and the commen- 
tary have been published in one fasciculus consisting of 134 pages. 
This was the standard work on Buddhist logic, and was formerly 
known to the learned world only in a Chinese translation. The other 
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work of importance is the Advaita Brahma Siddhi which attempts to 
establish the nondual theory of the Vedant philosophy by refuting the 
doctrines of both the orthodox and heterodox systems of Indian philo- 
sophy.” 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY, &c. 


Parts IV—VI of the Epigraphia Indica were received during the 
year. All of these contain valuable inscriptions. Part IV has already 
been noticed in Colonel Waterhouse’s Address. As mentioned by him, 
it contains a translation by Professor Kielhorn of the great Siyadoni 
inscription in the Lalitpur district of the N.-W. Provinces. | It is in 46 
lines and is over 3 feet in height and over 5 feet in breadth. This is 
the inscription originally mentioned by Dr. Hall, and which is referred 
to by Dr. Hoernle at p. 208 of the Centenary volume. Part V contains 
a translation by Dr. Buhler of an inscription which has been for many 
years at Cintra in Portugal, and was described by Murphy in his 
travels in that country in the last century, but which originally belonged 
to Somnath in Gujrat. Part VI contains a new transcript and transla- 
tion by Professor Kielhorn of the inscription found many years ago 
at Deopara in Rajshahye and which is a panegyric on Vijayasen the 
grandfather of Lakshmansen. The inscription was composed by Uma- 
patidhara, and Professor Kielhorn has no doubt* that this is the poet 
whose “branching words” are referred to in the Gitagovind. The 
work on the Sharqi architecture of Jaunpur by Drs. Burgess and 
Fiihrer, and Mr. EH. Smith was noticed in Colonel Waterhouse’s Address. 
I think that the editor, Dr. Burgess, should have mentioned that nearly 
all the historical introduction had appeared in the Calcutta Review so 
long ago as 1865 (Vol. XLI, 114). I presume that either Dr. Burgess 
or Dr. Fuhrer wrote that article, but when the sources of the introduc- 
tion were given in a foot-note, the Calcutta Review might also have 
been referred to. I cannot understand how the reviewer came to 
describe Jaunpur as a place free from painful memories, and how this 
remark has been reproduced without comment. The Sikh detachment 
there mutinied on 5th June 1857 and shot Lieutenant Mara their officer 
and Cuppage the Joint-Magistratet and the place was for months 
a centre of disaffection, just as it was in Akbar’s time. The same 
volume contains an important inscription found by Mr. Hoey at Sahet- 
Mahet on the Rapti (the Buddhist Sravasti). It shows that Buddhism 
existed there as late as 1219. But it also seems to show that Buddhism 


* The identification had already been made by Raja Rajendralala Mitra when 
he translated the inscription for our Society. 
{ Kaye II, 238. 
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was merging into Hinduism, for there are several allusions to the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu. Dr. Fuhrer, pp. 68, 69, rejects Mr. 
Carlleyle’s identification of Bhuila Tal with Kapilavastu the birthplace 
of Sdkyamuni. Mr. Hoey’s work on Sahet-Mahet is now being pub- 
lished by our Society. 

It is a subject for much rejoicing that the Broadley Museum at 
Bihar is likely to be soon removed at Calcutta and placed in the Indian 
Museum. That institution continues to be visited by crowds of natives,* 
but I fear that they do not look at the antiquities with discerning eyes. 
Matters might be improved if hand-books or guide-books in the verna- 
cular were drawn up and sold at cheap rates. Or possibly guides might 
be appointed and their services given to parties of natives at a low 
figure. The statues &c. should also I think have labels in Bengali and 
Nagari. 

OTHER SOCIETIES. 


We did not receive any number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society or of its branch in Bombay last year. The Journal for 1889 of 
the Bombay branch was noticed in Colonel Waterhouse’s Address. I 
may remark in addition to what is there said that M. Senart’s paper on 
the new Asoka edict, to wit the 12th, discovered at Shahbazgarhi by 
Captain Deane contains what seems to be some very sensible observations 
on the utility of Asoka’s inscriptions. M. Senart points out that they 
occur in desert places, and are so placed there that they cannot be con- 
veniently read. Though very carefully engraved, they cannot be read 
in their entirety from the foot of the rock, and even with the help 
of a ladder it is not easy to read them. In gome cases he had 
to travel over the rock on all fours, and then read the lines upside 
down. M. Senart thinks therefore that the inscriptions were regarded 
by Asoka rather as means of acquiring merit, than as works of public 
utility. This view, he thinks, explains why the inscriptions are not 
in the local dialects. There is also a paper on a Sanscrit inscription 
from Java, and another in which a Portuguese gentleman tries, vainly 


as it appears to me, to show that Dillon’s account of the Goa Inquisition 
is a forgery. 


* The number of visitors in 1889-90 is said to have been nearly half a million 
(412,953), and this is exclusive of students. The omission to count students is 
curious. Their number would be a valuable test of the usefulness of the Museum. 
One may be allowed to doubt the accuracy of the record of the number of visitors. 
There are no turnstiles, and it is well-known that when turnstiles were introduced 
at the National Gallery in London, it was found that the record fell off considerably, 
indicating that previously there had been over-counting. Possibly children in arms 


are counted. It might be well to improve the finances of the Museum by opening it 
on Thursdays and Fridays for payment, 
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The Indian Antiquary contains so many valuable articles that 
it is hopeless for me to notice them separately. It is especially strong 
in articles about eras and dates. An interesting feature of the Indian 
Antiquary is that it gives from time to time notes on the progress of 
Huropean scholarship. I have already said that we ought to do some- 
thing of this kind in our Proceedings. 

Before leaving Indian periodicals I may notice an interesting article 
on the first Bengal Chaplain which was contributed to the Indian Church 
Quarterly for January 1890 by our member the Rev. H. B. Hyde. 


Books PUBLISHED IN INDIA. 


Among valuable works published in India last year I may notice the 
History of Ancient Civilization in India by our member Mr. Romesh 
Chundra Dutt. Mr. Dutt has now completed his history, and it may 
be recommended to all unprejudiced inquirers as very pleasant reading, 
and as giving a very fair account of Indian civilization. Naturally he 
has offended some of his countrymen. Mr. Dutt’s work should partially 
take the place of Mrs. Manning’s which was long the only popular book 
on the subject. The publication in parts of Babu Pratap Chandra 
Rai’s translation of the Mahabharat still goes on. The translator has 
now published the 63rd Part containing a portion of the Santi Parva. 
Dr. Watt’s great work, the Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India is now far advanced. Four volumes are ready, and two more will 
be published this year. The seventh will contain the mdex. It is 
to be regretted that Government has not supplied us with a copy of the 
four volumes that have been published. Professor Forrest’s Selections 
from India State Papers from 1772—85 are an important addition to 
Hastings’ literature. Mr. Forrest would confer another boon on histori- 
cal inquirers if he would republish with notes the trial of Nanda 
Kumar. 

The Report on Indian publications during 1889 shows that the minds 
- of the people are being considerably stirred, especially about religious 
questions. The Madras report observes that the preponderance of reli- 
gious works is very marked, and, that they amounted to 45 per. cent. 
of the literature published during the year. There were 611 reli- 
gious books and tracts of which 384 were Hindu, 157 Christian 
and 49 Mahomedan. In Bombay, at least one valuable historical 
book was published, a translation by Munshi Hosain Khan of the 
Rugqqgaat Alamgiri, or letters of Aurangzeb.* Among the Marathi 
publications there were the Lilavati, the Chronicle of Panipat, 


* Elliot VIT, 203. 
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written two years after the battle by Raghu -Ndth Yaday,* and 
a drama called the Nydyavijaya Natak on the Crawford case. In 
Gujrati, there was a translation of Lady Audley’s Secret! Other 
important publications in Bombay are the Rigveda with Saynacharya’s 
Commentary, of which about three-fourth has been issued, and Peterson’s 
edition of Bana’s Kadambari. Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore’s Bombay 
Sketches, though the work of a Bombay civilian was published in 
Calcutta. 

I should add to these works Mr. Lewis Rice’s “Inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola” which was published at Bangalore by the Archeo- 
logical Survey of Mysore in 1889. This is a very valuable book. It 
contains a photograph and description of the colossal statue of Gomata, 
(Gomatesvara) and copies of 144 inscriptions. Inscription No. 1 called 
the Bhadrabahu inscription is perhaps older than any of Asoka’s. It is 
on the hill called Chandragiri which is said to derive its name from 
Chandragupta of Patna, the Sandracottos of the Greeks. According 
to the Southern India tradition Chandragupta was a Jain and the dis- 
ciple of Bhadrabahu. He is said to have abdicated, and to have assumed 
the name of Prabhtchandra on entering into religion. It is under 
this name that he is mentioned in the Bhadrabahu inscription.+ 
Mr. Rice gives an account of the curious rite of sallekhanat or the ob- 
taining of euthanasia by fasting. Many inscriptions record such reli- 
gious suicides by men and women. Mr. Rice says “of the contents of 
these inscriptions itis unnecessary to say anything. They are painfully 
plain as to the main object for which they were recorded. The bitter- 
est satirist of human delusions could hardly depict a scene of sterner 
irony than the naked summit of this bare rock§ (Chandragiri) dotted 


* Raghu Nath’s account is referred to by Grant Duff, II, 144n., but perhaps 
Mr. S4ne has printed it for the first time. The battle was on 6th January, 1761. 
+ His grandson Asoka is also said to have been originally a Jain. The Bhabra 
(or Bairat) edict now in our ante-room is the only one in which the name of Buddha 
occurs (Corp. Inscrip. Ind. I, 25)... Though the inscription is a short one the name, 
Buddha, is mentioned in it three times. Fora facsimile of this inscription see the 
Journal Asiatique for 1887, Vol. IX, 498. 
t~ “He should by degrees diminish his food, and take only rice seasoned with 
milk. Then, giving up the milk, he should gradually reduce himself to only a hand- 
ful of water. Then, abandoning even the handful of liquid, he should according to 
his strength, remain entirely fasting ; and thus, with his mind intent upon the five 
kinds of reverence, should by every effort quit his body. Desire of life, or of death, 
remembrance of fear, or friendship, action, these five are transgressions of Sallékhana, 
thus say the five Jinendras.” ‘ 
§ We are reminded here of Matthew Arnold’s ‘lonely inn’mid the rocks ;” 
“Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs,” 
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with emaciated devotees, both men and women, in silent torture await- 
ing the hour of self-imposed death. The irony is complete when we 
remember that avoidance of the destruction of life in whatever form is a 
fundamental doctrine of the sect.” 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OrtentraL Socrery. 


The great article by Prof. Hopkins on the position of the ruling 
caste in Ancient India was noticed in the last Annual Address. The 
14th volume published in 1890 contains the text of the Kausika Sutra 
of the Atharva Veda by Prof. Bloomfield. The Proceedings for the 
Society for May 1885 but published in the volume for 1889 contain an 
aiticle on the Garo language by Prof. Avery which should be interesting 
to us in Bengal. The author claims for the American Baptist Mis- 
sionaries the merit of having been the first to reduce the Garo language 
to writing, but Mr. John Ehot gave a list of Garo words in the Re- 
searches of our Society for 1792. In the Vol. for 1889, pp. xxxviii et seq. 
we have a discussion between Professors Whitney and Hopkins on the 
date of the Laws of Manu. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 


The whole of the number for January 1890 is occupied with an 
article by M. Sabbathier on the Agnishtoma according to the Srauta 
Sutra of Asvalayana. The Agnishtoma or ritual of the praise of fire 
is described by Mr. Sabbathier as the simplest form of the Soma sacri- 
fice. It is gratifying to find that he has been assisted in his labours by 
our Bibliotheca Indica edition of Asvalayana’s text with the commentary 
of Gargya Narayan. 

The February number contains one of M. Senart’s interesting 
contributions to Indian Hpigraphy. He describes there three inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Museum of Lahore. All three have dates, and 
mone the name of Kanishka appears. In the same article we have 
descriptions of the statues of Sikri. M. Senart discusses the question 
of Greek influence on Indian sculpture and his remarks may be com- 
pared with those of Mr. Vincent Smith already referred to. M. Senart’s 
article is admirably illustrated, and I note that the illustrations are 
placed in the article and not at the end of the number as is our some- 
what inconvenient practice. The same number contains a highly in- 
teresting article by M. James Darmsteter called the Great Inscription 
of Kandahar. This inscription is ina rock-cut chamber at old Kandahar. 
M. Darmsteter shows that there are really three inscriptions, one record- 
ing Babar’s capture of Kandahar on 6th September 1522, and apparently 
put up in Babar’s lifetime by his son Kamran, another by ’Askari 
a younger son of Babar, and thirdly an inscription put up some seventy 
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years later (cirea 1598) in the reign of Akbar by Mir Masum Nami 
the author of a history of Scinde. This inscription gives a curious 
list of the territories subject to Akbar. It says that his dominions 
extend from Sarandib (Ceylon) Orissa, Bandgoraghat (Ghoraghat) 
Gaur and Bangala to Tatta, Bandar-Lahore and Ormuz, a nearly two 
years’ journey. ‘Then follows a bead-roll of towns and districts, which 
contains among other names those of Satgaon, Chittagong, Burdwan, 
Sulaimanabad, Sherpur Mircha, Purniah, Agmahal (Rajmahal) and 
Tajpur (7). One cannot help thinking how Mr. Blochmann would have 
enjoyed reading and commenting on this inscription. The mention 
of Bangala in it is interesting. This name appears also on the Astro- 
labe described on our Proceedings for April last, p. 649, and is appa- 
rently there used as the name of a town. ‘The Astrololabe is of 1677, 
but the maker probably copied from some older instrument. Mir 
Masum was a well-known writer of inscriptions, and is the author 
-of the famous one at Fatehpur Sikri in which an alleged saying of 
Jesus Christ is quoted (A. S. B. Proc. 1874, p. 174). M. Darmsteter — 
had previously published in 1888 (J, A. XI, 491) ten inscriptions from 
Babar’s tomb at Kabul. Among them is one in memory of Akbar’s 
first wife and cousin Ruquya Sultan Begum the daughter of Hindal. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that these interesting inscriptions were 
not published in an English journal, but at all events Mr. Darmsteter 
obtained them from English officers. He also has candidly pointed out 
that the Kandahar inscription was published many years ago in Cal- 
cutta, though in an imperfect form, by Mohan Lal the munshi of Sir 
Alexandar Burnes. The Journal Asiatique for December 1889 contains 
a beautifully expressed eulogium by Renan on Pavet de Courteille 
the translator of Babar’s Memoirs from the Turkish, and the February 
number of 1890 contains the best tribute that I have seen to the 
memory of our distinguished countryman Sir Henry Yule. It is by 
M. Henri Cordier. 

Since the above was written, the July-August No. for 1890 has been 
received. Itcontains the financial statement for 1889, and the annual re- 
port by M. Darmesteter. It is interesting to see that the French Asiatic 
Society has also difficulties in collecting subscriptions. Three-fifths of the 
members, we are told, pay regularly. I note too that part of the funds of 
the Society is invested in railway shares. As we are not a Government 
institution and are not bound by our rules to invest only in Government 
securities I think that we might follow this example, and invest in 
joint stock Companies, if thereby we could get higher interest, without 
serious danger of losing our capital. 

M. Darmesteter’s report is very interesting. It is a triennial 
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one, and notices everything that has been down for Oriental studies 
in France during the years 1888-89, and part of 1890. He 
calls attention to a very interesting note by M. Sylvain Lévi on 
india in the time of Alexander the Great (Journal Asiatique, 1890, 
{. 234—240). M. Lévi shows that the name of Omphis which was the 
title of Taxilus before he came to the throne is probably the same 
as Ambhi which occurs in the Ganapatha which is an appendix to 
Panini’s grammar. He draws the inference that Panini’s grammar was 
probably composed at the time of the Macedonian invasion. Mr. Lévi 
also identifies the Tiberoboam of the Pseudo Callisthenes with the 
Tabranala, and thereby strengthens Sir Alexander Cunningham’s 
identification of the capital of Taxilus. A young Japanese scholar, Mr. 
Ryauon Fujishima, has published part of the work of a Chinese pil- 
grim, I-tsing who left China for India in 671, twenty-five years after 
Hiouen-thsang, and spent twenty years in India and sent from there to 
China a book in four volumes called the history of the inner law. It 
seems that this work contains valuable information about Indian 
Buddhism &c., and it is to be hoped that it will soon be fully edited and 
published. M. Vinson has published extracts from the Journal of 
Anandavangappoullé a dependant of the French Hast India Company. 
Among other interesting matter they contain conversations with Dupleix. 
M. Darmsteter has published last year a valuable work on Afghanistan 
called Chants populaires des Afghans. 


JOURNAL OF THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Parts I and II for 1889 contain articles by Bihler on the Asoka 
inscriptions, and Part II for 1890 contains an article by Prof. Jolly on 
the history of Indian law which would surely have delighted Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. Part II for 1889 contains a short article by Dr. Bohtlingk 
on the question of the authorship of the Hitopadesa. Prof. Peterson 
has on the strength of three MSS. declared that the author is one 
Narayan, but Dr. Bohtlingk thinks the evidence insufficient. There 
is also a learned article by Joseph Zubaty on the formation of 
the Tristubh and Jagati metres in the Mahabharat. Our former 
Secretary, Dr. Sprenger reviews Alberuni’s India. In Part HI for 
1890, he has some remarks on Dr. Glaser’s history of pre-Moham- 
medan Arabia and on the meaning of the word Ophir. It is sad 
to find that the veteran is suffering from weakness of eyes. There 
is also an interesting note by Dr. Bohtlingk on the question if the prac- 
tice of exposing female infants prevailed in ancient India. He answers 
this in the negative and decides that the text quoted in favour of the 
view does not support it. 
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The Vienna Oriental Journal for 1889 contains a note by Mr. 
Hewitt a Bengal civilian on one of the countries visited by Hiouen- 
Thsang. 

Vol. 4, No. 4, for 1890 contains a continuation of Prof. Bihler’s 
interesting articles on the authencity of the Jaina Tradition. He notices 
the new inscriptions found by Dr. Fuhrer in excavating the Kankali 
Tila at Muttra. It appears that this mound covered a Buddhist stupa 
and two Jain temples. Prof. Bithler mentions that two papers on the ~ 
Muttra inscriptions will appear in Part VII of the Epigraphia Indica.. 


Ovr Journat Parr II.* 


The second part of the Journal for the year 1890 contains some 
papers of importance, though in consequence of the financial straits of 
the Society it has been found impossible to give so many plates as 
usual. 

The first paper is one by Mr. Hliot and is devoted to explaining 
the curious inversion of temperature that occasionally takes place 
between the hills and plains of Northern India; this is due to various 
factors such as the absence or presence of cloud, the absence or presence 
of wind and the low snow line. 

Among the Zoological papers is a very interesting one by Dr. A. 
Alcock, Surgeon Naturalist of the Marine Survey, on the Gestation of 
some Sharks and Rays (noticed below). Another one by Dr. G. M. 
Giles, Dr. Alcock’s predecessor, gives descriptions of seven new species 
of Amphipods dredged off the Andamans and the Madras coasts; this 
paper is illustrated with a plate containing outline drawings of the 
various new species by the author of the paper 

Dr. T. H. Tull Walsh describes a new trap door spider (Adelony- 
chia nigrostriata) from Orissa. The spider with its tube was dug up by 
the author under a banyan tree in a forest near Khurda, and as it lived 
for some time Dr. Walsh was able to observe and give some account of 
its habits. 

Other papers dealing with insects are by M. Desbrochers des Loges 
on new Curculionidae and Brathidae, by Mr. F. Moore on some Indian 
Psychidae ; by M. Bigot on a new species of Dipteron, and Lieut. HE. Y. 
Watson’s preliminary list of the Butterflies of Madras. 

The botanical papers in the Journal are more numerous than usual 
this year. Dr. Barclay concludes his paper on the Urediniae found near 
Simla; this paper is illustrated with four plates. Dr. G. King continues 
his Materials for a Flora of the Malayan peninsula, the present instalment 


* Kindly supplied by Mr. Sclater. 
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deals with the Orders Bixineae Pittosporeae, Polygaleae, Portulaceae, 
Hypericineae, Guttiferae and Ternstroemiaceae. 

Mr. Gamble of the Forest Department gives a description of a new 
genus and species of Bamboos got by Dr, Prain in the Naga hills at a 
height of 7,870 feet. Dr. Prain has contributed several papers, viz. 
1. On a species of Elliphanthus from Diamond Island, Arakan. 2. On 
the non-indigenous species of the Andaman flora. This is an interesting 
paper dealing with all the cultivated plants and weeds which have 
been found in the Andaman Islands. Of the 151 non-indigenous plants 
found 37 were introduced intentionally and 114 were weeds and in- 
troduced by accident. 

Besides these natural history papers there are in the present volume 
of the Journal three Mathematical papers by Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. 
“On Clebsch’s transformation of the Hydrokinetic equations,” ‘‘on 
Stokes’ theorem and Hydrokinetic circulation”? and “On a curve of 
Aberrancy.” 

Dr. L. A. Waddel has contributed a paper to the Journal on some 
new or little known hot springs in South Behar. Several of the springs 
here described are not mentioned in Mr. Oldham’s Memoir on the sub- 
ject published by the Geological Survey. A table is given showing the 
geographical and geological position of each spring with details of 
temperature, height above the sea, ete. 


ZOoLoay.* 


During the present year the most important event in Vertebrate 
Zoology is undoubtedly the publication of Mr. Boulenger’s contribution 
to the handbooks of the Fauna of India. No general account of the 
Reptiles of India has been published since Mr. Theobald’s Descriptive 
Catalogue published in 1876; since which time considerable additions 
have been made to the number of Reptiles known to inhabit the Indian 
Empire. The handbook is founded on the numerous catalogues of these 
forms which have been written by Mr. Boulenger during the last few 
years, with the exception of the Snakes, of which as yet no modern 
British Museum Catalogue has been issued. The account of this group 
has been specially prepared for the present work. 


MAMMALS. 


Very little work has been done this year in connection with Indian 
Mammals. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society three papers will be 
found dealing with this subject, one by Professor Sir George Mivart 


* Kiudly supplied by Mr. Sclater. 
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who recognizes only two species of the Genus Cyon, the wild dog of 
India, Cyon alpinus the Siberian form and Cyon javamcus the Indian 
and Malayan form; another by Mr. W. L. Sclater gives a list of the 
Indian Rats and Mice with notes on their specific and generic charac- 
ters, their synonymy and distribution. The paper was founded on the 
examination of specimens in the Indian Museum; the third is a note by 
Capt. Percy Armitage on two mounted heads of the Thanin or Munipur 
Deer (Cervus eldi) which he had shot in the Shwaygheen district of 


Burmah. 


Birps. 


As is usually the case, a good deal more has been done in Ornitho- 
logy than in Mammalogy. Mr. Oates has published the second and 
third volumes of the revised edition of Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, the first volume of which was published in 1889. This completes 
the work and the two volumes now issued contain portraits of the late 
Mr. E. Blyth, of Mr. Blanford, Col. Godwin-Austen, Major Wardlaw 
Ramsay, the late Marquis of Tweedale, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, 
and Mr. Davison, nearly all of whom were members of this Society. 

Count Salvadori has published in the Annals of the Civic Museum 
of Genoa, Second Series vol. VIII, a long account of a collection of 
birds made by Signor Fea, the collector of the Civic Museum, in 
Burma and the Karen hills. Among the latter are eight new species ; 
and five more recorded from Burmah for the first time were obtained. 
It seems a pity that the Trustees of the Indian Museum have not yet 
been able to arrange some means of zoologically exploring the hill 
country of Burma, and that so many of the new discoveries not only 
in birds but in mammals and reptiles should have been made by 
foreigners. 

Herr Ernst Hartert who has travelled about £ colleen in the 
Malay Peninsula, in Upper Assam, and in other parts of India, describes 
his journeys and collections in the Journal fur Ornithologie for 1889 
p. 845 and gives many interesting notes on the eggs and habits of the 
various birds he came across. In another short paper in the same Journal 
for 1890 (p. 154) he describes a new species of Babbler (Crateropus 
larvatus) from Madras. 

Mr. George Reid has compiled a catalogue of the birds in the Luck- 
now Museum which will doubtless be found useful to ornithologists in 
the North-West Provinces. The collection consists of 5,360 specimens 
representing 783 species. 

Mr. Sharpe (P. Z. 8S. 1890, p. 546), in continuation of his notes on 
the Hume collection of birds, has published an account of the COoraciidae 
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of the Indian region in which he describes a new species (Hwrystomus 
laetior) from the forests of Malabar and the Nilgiris. 

Mr. Beddard the Prosector of the Zoological Society of London 
(Ibis, 1890, p. 293) writes on the systematic: position of an aberrant 
form of owl—(Photodilus badius). This owl the author considers should 
be removed from the family Strigidae, with which it is generally 
associated, to the family Bubonidae. 

Major Wardlaw Ramsay (Ibis, 1890, p. 214) contributes a mono- 
graph on Macropygia a genus of doves of which several species occur 
in the Indian region. 

Lieut. H. H. Barnes continues his “notes on nesting in western India” 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, pp. 1 and 97 
and gives plates of the nests of the Indian Tailor bird (Orthotomus 
sutorius) and of the White eye (Zosterops palpebrosa). 

Mr. O. Grant, (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. 6, p. 80) separates the 
Indian and Indo-Chinese form of pigmy rail from the western form ; 
the latter retains the old name Porzana baillont while the former will be 
known in future as P. pusilla. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHTIA. 


Mr. Boulenger’s handbook of the Indian Reptiles and Batrachia 
has already been mentioned. The only other paper of any interest 
published during the year on this subject is one by Mr. Vidal on 
the venomous snakes of the north Kanara, Journal of the Bombay 
N. H. Society, p. 64. In this paper it is shown that Hchis carinata a 
poisonous snake is found in enormous quantities in the Ratnagiri district. 
In 1885 and 1886 the number of Hchis destroyed for reward amounted 
to no less than 240,000 and 208,000 respectively while in the whole of 
the Indian Empire in these years only 420,000 and 427,000 snakes 
respectively were destroyed, so that at least half the snakes destroyed 
throughout British India for reward were Hchis and were killed in the 
Ratnagiri district. The mortality from snake-bite is high in Ratnagiri, 
and is doubtless due to the Hchis and not to the cobra which is very rare 
in the district. 


FISHES. 


The only naturalist who seems to have devoted much attention to 
Ichthyology during the last year is Dr. Alcock, the Surgeon Naturalist 
on board the H. M.S. Investigator. He has published three most im- 
portant papers during the year, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, of which the first deals with the deep sea fishes collected by 
him in the Bay of Bengal during the season 1889-90 while with the 
Investigator, In five hauls all made off the Madras coast, considerably 
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over one thousand specimens were obtained, belonging to 24 species, 
of which nine are already known but rare, the other 15 appear to be 
new, and five new genera have had to be formed for reception of some of 
these new species. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the finds was a 
Pediculate showing close affinities to Oneirodus which is found only in 
the Greenland seas. 

The second paper is on the deep sea fishes of the Arabian sea. 
These fishes were remarkable for their great size as compared with 
those of the Bay of Bengal. Nine new species and five new genera are 
described in this paper. 

A third paper by Dr. Alcock contains descriptions of 14 new 
species of shore fish collected by him during 1889-90 dredging season 
on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal. 

The last paper in the second part of the Journal for 1890, p. 51 
gives a most interesting account of the gestation of certain species of 
Elasmobrach fishes in which he shows that in certain viviparous species 
there is a true placental attachment between the embryo and the mother. 
The placental cord which contains a vein and an artery ends in a spongy 
arborescent mass applied to the wall of the uterus which itself is full 
of spongy blood-vessels at that point.* 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


During the year 1890-91 there has been considerable activity in 
connection with the subject of Hntomology. In the Journal of this 
Society, M. T. Desbrochers de Loges describes some new species of 
Curculionidee and Brenthide from the Indian Museum ; Mr. F. Moore 
gives descriptions of some Indian Psychidae; Mons. J. M. F. Bigot 
describes a new species of Diptera from the Indian Museum; Lieut. H. Y. 
Watson gives a list of butterflies collected in Madras; Surgeon J. H. T. 
Walsh describes a new spider which he found, in its ingeniously con- 
structed trapdoor nest, in Orissa. In Supplements to the Journal have 
appeared synonymic Catalogues, by the late Mr. H. T. Atkinson, of the 
oriental species of the Coleopterows family Carabidae, while similar Cata- 
logues, by the same author, of the Dytiscidae, Gyrinidae, Paussidae, 


* I may note here that we have received as a Christmas present from our 
Centenary member Dr. Haeckel a copy of his Plankton Studien which is an essay 
on Marine Flora and Fauna. Ina dedication to Dr. John Murray he congratulates 
him on having brought to a close the 82 Zoological Reports which occupy 82 quartos 
and 2,600 plates of the ‘‘ Voyage of H. M.S. Challenger,” and says that this epoch- 
making work is the largest and most important contribution that has been made to 


marine biology. 
1 ES UP 
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Hydrophilidae, Silphidae, Corylophidae, Scydmaenidae, Pselaphidae, and 
Staphylinidae, also a Catalogue of Oriental Orthoptera by M. Pictet, 
are in course of being printed. These Catalogues form part of a useful 
series, the publication of which was undertaken by the Asiatic Society 
in conjunction with the Trustees of the Indian Museum, the idea being 
to gradually extend them to all the numerous groups of insects found 
within the limits of the Oriental region, as men could be found who 
should be competent and willing to take up the different groups. Such 
Catalogues are much wanted to facilitate the study of groups like 
the Diptera, the Orthoptera, the Neuroptera, the Hymenoptera, and 
the Hemiptera, the literature of which is at present in a very confused 
state; itis to be hoped therefore that the work of publication, which 
has had to be temporally suspended on account of financial pressure, 
will be resumed when the finances admit. In the Proceedings of this 
Society, Mr. Bigot describes a new dipterous insect from the Indian 
Museum; Mr. de Nicéville gives a note on the pupae of two butterflies 
of the subfamily Nemeobwnae ; M. Lethierry describes a new Psyllid, 
said to be attended by ants of the genus Camponotus. 

The Trustees of the Indian Museum have published an elaborate 
monograph in three parts, by Mr. W. L. Distant, on the subject of the 
Cicadidae of the Oriental Region; figures being given in illustration 
of all the species with a view to facilitating their identification. 

Mr. H. Z. Darrah has published a paper on the cultivation of the 
ert silkworm in Assam, where a series of experiments have been carried 
on under the direction of the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
culture. The object of the experiments, which were upon a consider- 
able scale, was to ascertain the extent to which the er? silkworm could 
be profitably cultivated in Assam; but Flacherie broke out amongst 
the worms, also the crop of castor-oil leaves, upon which they were to 
be fed, was largely destroyed by caterpillars, and upon the whole the 
experiments seem to have shown pretty clearly, that though the industry 
may occasionally be profitable, especially when conducted upon a small 
scale in isolated spots, it is of too precarious a nature to make it worth 
while to invest any considerable amount of capital in it. 

Mr. F. Moore has issued three parts of the extensive work he has 
undertaken on the Lepidoptera of India: these deal with the butter- 
flies of the family Huploinae, and are illustrated by numerous coloured 
plates, in many cases containing figures of the larval and pupal stages, 
which have hitherto been unduly neglected in works of the kind. 

In the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
Colonel] Swinhoe gives a list of 662 species of Lepidoptera from Burma, 
no less than 107 of them being described as new: Mr. de Niceville de- 
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scribes a new genus of Lycaenidae from the N. W. Himalayas: Mr. 
H. J. Elwes describes a new species of moth belonging to the curious 
genus Himantopterus, from the Naga hills; Dr. D. Sharp describes 
some new aquatic Coleoptera from Ceylon, and in a paper on the termi- 
nal segment in Hemiptera deals with the external genital armature of 
several Indian species; Mr. Neville Manders gives a list of butterflies 
collected in the Shan states, while the Rev. H. 8. Gorham gives a series 
of notes on the Lycidae and Lampyridae of the Indian Museum collection. 

In the Transactions of the Zoological Society there is a general revi- 
sion, by Mr. Kirby, of the Orthopterous sub-family LIvbellulinae from all 
parts of the world, including an account of the various species and 
genera to be found in India. | 

In the Comptes Rendus de la Société Entomologique de Belgique, 
Mons. H. Candaze gives a note on a colleetion of Hlateridae from Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the Prooeedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Mr. Cameron continues his general catalogue of oriental 
Hymenoptera. . 

Some papers on the Coleoptera collected by the late Dr. Stoliczka 
during the mission to Yarkand in 1873-5 are being printed by order of 
Government; they comprise descriptions of new species by Messrs. 
Baly, Janson, H. W. Bates, and F. Bates, and complete the series of 
entomological papers which have been appearing at long intervals since 
the date of the mission. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Mies 
Elwes describes and figures a number of new Indian moths. 

In the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Mr. J. A. 
Betham gives a note on the butterflies of the Central Provinces; Mr. 
BE. Y. Watson gives a list of the butterflies of Mysore; Mr. de Niceville 
describes various new butterflies from different parts of India, and gives 
a list of the Chin Lushai species; Major C. T. Bingham gives notes on 
Oriental Hymenoptera ; Messrs. Davidson and Aitken give notes on the 
transformations of some Bombay butterflies; while papers by Messrs. 
Cotes and Rothney, on Indian Locusts and Indian Ants respecting, are 
reprinted from other publications. 

In the Annals and Magazine of natural history, Mr. C. J. Gahan 
describes some new Longicornia from India and Ceylon; Mr. W. L. 
Distant describes two new genera of Cicadidae founded upon new species 
obtained in Burma and Assam: Colonel Swinhoe describes some 
new Indian butterflies ; Mr. Wood-Mason describes two new genera of 
Mantidae founded upon new species from Singapore and Perak; he also 
gives a note on a viviparous caddisfly found in Calcutta. 
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In the Indian Museum the chief work of the Entomological Section 
during the year has been the investigation of the history of the locust, 
Acridium peregrinum, which has overrun almost the whole of India 
during the past two years, stray flights penetrating into Bombay, Mad- 
ras, the Central Provinces, Bengal, and Assam, and vaster hordes 
committing depredations over the whole of Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh. In the dry sand-hills of Raj- 
putana this locust has been found to breed once in the commence- 
ment of the south-west monsoon rains, and a second time in the latter 
part of the rainy season, while in the north-western districts of the 
Punjab it breeds once at the close of the winter rains and a second 
time in the middle of the rainy season. The eggs are deposited in 
the ground and the injury to the crops is done, in the first instance, 
by the swarms of wingless’ larvae which emerge from the eggs, and 
afterwards by the winged flights of mature insects into which the 
wingless larvae develope. These winged flights penetrate into all parts 
of India, occasionally alighting to devour standing crops, and then pass- 
ing on to commit their depredations elsewhere. Energetic measures have 
been taken by the district officials wherever eggs have been laid, and 
the cultivators have been encouraged, both to collect the eggs, and 
also to destroy the helpless larvae before they acquire their wings: 
the result being that no very extensive ravages have occurred in British 
districts, though in sparsely inhabited areas, such as those of western 
Rajputana, much damage has been done. Fortunately the fights, which 
have penetrated from the deserts of their homes in Rajputana and the 
Suliman Range, into the damper regions of Central, Hastern, and Sou- 
thern India, have been unable to make headway against the birds and 
the unsuitable climatic conditions with which they have had to contend, 
and have invariably died off without depositing eggs, while the energy 
with which they have been driven off the crops by the cultivators in 
the villages where they have alighted, has materially reduced the 
amount of damage they have been able to occasion, though individual 
owners have in many cases suffered severely. Besides the investigation 
connected with the locust invasion, the collection of information on the 
subject of Indian Entomology in general and of Economic Entomology in 
particular, has gone on as usual, progress being also made in the matter 
of building up the reference collections which are necessary for the 
purpose. Parts III and IV of the periodical Indian Musewm Notes, 
which are issued by the Trustees of the Museum under the authority of the 
Government of India, have been published during the year. Part II 
contains a detailed account by Mr. H. C. Cotes of what is known of the 
silk insects cultivated in India; while part IV contains notes on injuri- 
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ous Rhynchota by the late Mr. H. T, Atkinson, also on a new dipterous 
insect which attacks the Bengal silkworm fly, by M. J. M. F. Bigot, 
and on a butterfly destructive to various fruits by Mr. de Nicéville, - 
besides numerous miscellaneous notes by Mr. H. C. Cotes on the inseets 
submitted by district officers and others interested in agriculture, in con- 


nection with the investigation which has been undertaken by the Indian 
Museum. 


Borany.* 


As regards Indian Botany, among the chief events of the year has 
been the publication, in the Journal of the Linnean Society of London, 
of an elaborate paper by General H. Collett, C. B. and Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley, F. R. 8., on the collections made by the former while in com- 
mand of a column of troops in the Shan Hills and in Upper Burma. 
The paper contains descriptions of many new plants, some of which 
are of great interest. Amongst the novelties is a rose with larger 
flowers than any hitherto discovered species. Some excellent figures 
illustrate the paper. General Collett is one of the few British 
soldiers who work actively at botanical science. A papert in the 
Transactions of the Hdinburgh Botanical Society on the Economic 
Botany of Afghanistan and Persia has been published in London by 
Brigade Surgeon J. T. Aitchison, C. I. H. Dr. Aitchison accompanied 
several of our recent military expeditions into the latter country, and 
still more lately went with the more peaceful boundary commission. 
The more purely botanical results of Dr. Aitchison’s labours were pub- 
lished some years ago, and this complementary volume now completes 
his contributions to our knowledge of the Botany of these interesting 
regions. ‘The second volume of the Annals of the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, appeared during the year. The volume is in 4to. and contains 
104 plates. It is devoted to the Indo-Malayan species of Artocarpus, 
and to the oaks and chestnuts of the same region. Its author is Dr. 
G. King. Several interesting botanical contributions have been given 
to the world during the year in the pages of the Society’s own Journal. 
Amongst these are two by Dr. Prain of the Calcutta Herbarium. One 
of these is a most interesting paper on the non-indigenous species of 
the Andaman Flora. Up to a comparatively recent date these islands 
were absolutely virgin forest with a vegetation unpolluted by the 
plants used by civilized men and by the weeds which follow their 
footsteps. The object of Dr. Prain’s paper is to show in what order 
these new introductions have arrived, and the extent to which they 
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have spread in the settlement at Port Blair. Dr. Prain’s second paper 
describes a new species found on the little frequented Diamond Island. 
Dr. A. Barclay has published a third part of his valuable descriptive 
list of the Uredinous Fungi of Simla and its neighbourhood ; while Mr. 
J. S. Gamble has described a new genus of bamboo. Finally, a second 
part of Dr. King’s Materials for a Flora of the British Malayan pro- 
vinces has appeared in its pages. 


GroLoay.* 


Geological investigation in India during the past year has been 
continued on the lines of economic mineral research, especially with 
regard to the occurrences of coal and oil on the North-West frontier, and 
in Burma, and with fair and promising success. 

Mr. Oldham has extended the area of coal occurrence in the Bolan 
valley and in the hilly tract of Zarukhu to the east and north-east of 
Quetta. His oil exploration has resulted in the demarcation of a tract 
for hopeful, though deep, boring in the Harnai valley in the neighbour- 
hood of Spintangi; and during a reconnaisance with the Zhob Valley Hx- 
pedition, a visit was made to the oil occurrence near Mogul Kot in the 
Sherani country. 

The demarcation of oil areas in Burma has been carried out by 
Dr. Noetling, and he has considerably extended the area of the coal 
fields in the Shan Hills. The tin exploitation under Mr. Hughes, in 
Tenasserim, is beginning to give better returns: while some excellent 
ground has been met with lately. Mr. P. N. Bose’s exhaustive report on 
the coal in the Darjiling district, between the Lissu and Ramthi rivers 
has brought this tract into quite a new and promising light. The 
seams are numerous, some of them being over 20 feet in thickness, 
though there is the usual faulted condition of the Himalayan foot-hills, 
and corresponding crush and breakage of coal. He estimates that about 
five and a half million tons are easily available. 

Pure geological work has been kept in hand as far as was compa- 
tible with economic exploration. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
was the discovery by Dr. Noetling of lower silurian fossils in a series 
of limestones about twenty-four miles east of Mandalay. He collected 
and determined two species of Crinoidarwm, a gigantic Hchinospheerttes, 
and an Orthoceras which, as he writes, “however few in number and 
fragmentary they are, prove certainly the lower silurian age of the red 
ereenish-grey coloured limestone. The presence of such a characteristic 
form as an Hehinospherites even permits the identification of the exact 
horizon of the red limestone: it is an equivalent of the Hchinospherites 
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limestone of the Baltic provinces. It not only contains the same fossils 
but also strongly resembles the latter lithologically. How can we ac- 
count for such a strange phenomenon as this? We find here a fauna 
under 22° northern latitude which is precisely the same as found in the 
Baltic provinces (59° to 60° N. Lat.), whilst the silurian fauna of the 
Himalayas approach much closer to the silurians of Central Hurope. 
The fauna of the lower silurians of the Himalayas are as different to 
those of the Shan hills as are the silurian fauna of Bohemia to those of 
England. It must therefore be assumed that a branch of the Arctic 
province of the ocean by which the lower silurian beds were depo- 
sited reached at least to 22° N. Lat. of the Indo-Chinese peninsula ; it is 
even likely that it extended still further to the south, as the limestone 
beds of the Shan hills are again met with in Tenasserim.” 

Mr. C. S. Middlemiss’ Memoir on the Physical Geology of the Sub- 
Himalaya of Garhwal and Kumaun, which was issued by the Geological 
Survey in the middle of the year, has been received among geologists 
at home and in Hurope as a most welcome and able contribution to 
Himalayan geology. His late survey of a part of the Salt Range in 
the Punjab has resulted in a more accurate interpretation of the very 
complicated stratigraphical relations of the paleeozoic series as developed 
in that region. A main object was the following out of the famous 
Boulder Bed through its many appearances, keeping its relation to the — 
Olive series, Conularia Bed, and speckled sandstone in full view ag 
much as possible. More important, however, was the gathering of data 
concerning the positions and habit of the Salt Marl with reference to 
the contiguous formations. His views on all these points, some of which 
will probably necessitate some modification of the conclusions of Mr. 
Wynne and Dr. Waagen, who have all along been the great expounders 
of Salt Range geology and paleontology, are being published in the cur- 
rent number of the Records of the Survey. 

Mr. Oldham, while at the coal and oil of Baluchistan, has very 
materially advanced the geological traverse surveys of Mr. C. L. Gries- | 
bach and Dr. W. T. Blanford, as given in their memoirs on “ Southern 
Afghanistan ” (Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVIII, 
Pt. I, 1881) and “ Geological Notes on the Hills in the neighbourhood 
of the Sind and Punjab Frontier between Quetta and Dera Ghazi 
Khan” (XX, Part 2, 1883). 

Prof. Martin Duncan, in connection with the collections of the 
late Dr. Stoliczka obtained during the Yarkand Mission, has described 
some new species of Syringospheride in a paper contributed to the 
Records of the Survey: and notes were also published by Mr. R. 
Lydekker on the pectoral and pelvic girdles and skulls of the Indian 


Dieynodonts; on certain vertebrate remains from the Nagpur District ; 
and on some fossil Indian bird bones. 

A second part of the Provisional Index of the local distribution 
of important minerals, &c., of the Indian Empire, was issued by the 
Survey towards the close of the year. It treats of Madras and the 
North-West Provinces. 

Dr. Johannes Walther, of Jena, published two interesting papers 
(Verhandl. d. Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, and Zertschrift. d. 
Deutsch. Geol. Gesellschaft. Jahr. 1889) on A Journey through India in the 
winter of 1888-89, and On Veins of Graphite in decomposed Gineiss { Laterite) 
in Ceylon, translations of which, by Mr. R. B. Foote, appeared in the 
Records of the Survey. These papers are interesting as being con- 
tributions by a non-official geologist, and as testing the previous observa- 
tions of the Indian Survey. 

Astronomican Nores.* 
ye 1. Prof. Janssen of the Meudon Observatory, made some observa- 
tions on Mont-Blanc, probably demonstrating the absence of oxygen 
in the solar atmosphere.. 

2. About 13 new small planets were discovered, raising the 
total number to 300. 

3. Proof was obtained by spectrum analysis of the existence of some 
double stars which even the most powerful instruments could not separate. 

4, A new Observatory was built in the Vatican. 

5. Schiaparelli proved the rotation of Mercury on its axis to be 
synchronous with its revolution round the sun, and that probably the 
same is true of Venus. 

6. The arrangements for the production of a photographic Chart 
of the stars, on a uniform scale, were completed and in about three 
years the work will have been accomplished. 

7. The successful observation of the annular eclipse of the sun at 
Bhagulpore on 17th June, 1890, by the St Xavier’s College observers, 
resulting in a beautiful series of photos of the successive phases of the 
phenomenon, deserves mention. 

CHEMISTRY.} 

During 1890, the original chemical investigations carried out in 
India and published during the year have been only few in number. 
Messrs. Dymock, Hooper and Warden have continued their investigations 
on Indian indigenous drugs and the results have been in most cases in- 
corporated in the “ Pharmacographia Indica” published during the year. 

Three papers have also been published in the Journal of the Chemi- 
cal Society by Mr. Pedler on the subjects of the action of light on phos- 
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phorus and on some of the properties of amorphous phosphorus; on 
the action of chlorine on water in the light and the action of light on 
certain chlorine acids and on the explosion of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the vapour of carbon bisulphide with air and oxygen. The results 
of these papers have been mainly of technical interest. 


GEOGRAPHY AND SuRveEys.* 


The geographical record of the year 1889-90 in India may be 
considered a remarkably good one, no less than 97,442 square miles 
of new country on our N. EH. and N. W. borders having been brought 
under survey, besides the ordinary topographical and revenue surveys 
and other operations connected with the Survey of India under Col. 
Thuillier, R. EH. 


Geographical Hxplorations and Surveys. 


Chin and Lushai Hills. Two expeditions took.place during the 
season 1889-90 to the Chin and Lushai Hills, one starting from Kan, 
in the Myittha Valley, and proceeding into the Chin hills, and the other 
starting from Chittagong and proceeding into the Lushai hills. Hach 
expedition was accompanied by a small survey party under Lients. 
Renny-Tailyour and Bythell, R. H., respectively. The operations in the 
Chin hills resulted in the survey of about 3000 square miles, and those 
in the Lushai hills of about 6000 square miles of previously unknown 
zountry. The series of triangles carried on by the two parties were 
successfully connected in the neighbourhood of Haka. 

Upper Burma. The reconnaissance survey of Upper Burma has been 
continued during the past year by two parties instead of one, under 
Major Hobday, 8. C. and Captain Jackson, R. H., the operations of both 
parties being similar to those carried on during the past four seasons. 
The following areas give the results of the past season’s surveys :— 





Sq. miles. 

Myingyan and Meiktila districts = Ri ee 
Lower Chindwin district ... a ii. Ope 
Northern Shan States 7 reer 20 
Bhamo and Katha districts and One State .... 2,900 
Shwebo and Sagaing districts ve we eee 
Pakokku district of Peas | 
Mandalay district and Thibaw State mA 980 
Chinbok Country =e ae vad 800 
Baw State oe ca re 301 

18,562 
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Anglo-Siamese Boundary. The Survey party under Captain Jackson, 
R. H., which accompanied the Anglo-Siamese Boundary Commission, 
succeeded in mapping an area of 9,020 square miles on the scale of 1 
inch=4 miles. Mr. Ogle who was a member of the Survey party was 
detached at the outset to work independently, with instructions to survey 
the four States of Mong Ton, Mong Hang, Mong Chut and Mong Ta. 
This he successfully completed. 

Baluchistan. Geographical Surveys on the j-inch scale were 
carried on in the Zhob Valley, in western Mekran and on the Perso- 
Baluch Frontier by the party under Col. Holdich, R. E., the area surveyed 
in detail amounting to 35,260 square miles. 

Persia. Assistant Surveyor Yusuf Sharif, Khan Bahadur, who had 
been deputed to accompany Colonel Sartorius, C. B. on intelligence 
duty in Persia during the summer of 1889, returned to India in October 
1890, after having surveyed about 25,000 square miles of topography on 
the } inch scale. 

Trigonometrical Surveys. 

The series of principal triangulation commenced in 1888-89 in 
Burma, was continued during the past season and carried northward for 
about 50 miles along the meridian 96°30’. Six new principal stations 
were fixed and two were selected in advance. The operations on the 
coast for fixing beacons for the Marine department were also continued 
by the same party; this work was carried for a distance of about 170 
miles, in which 35 beacons were fixed. 

Tidal and Levelling operations. The recording of the tidal curves 
by means of self-registering tide-guages, their reduction and publication 
of predicted heights have been continued at 17 stations on the coasts of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. The observatories at Colombo and Galle, 
having completed their registrations, were dismantled, and the sites of 
three new observatories at Trincomali, Diamond Island and Minicoy 
Island were selected. In addition to these, it bas been decided to start 
observatories at Jashk and Bushire. 

Spirit levelling operations were carried on during the year from 
Hyderabad (Deccan) to Bezwada and from Nawanar near the head of 
the Gulf of Kutch to a little north of Tatta in Sindh. 

| Longitude operations. The operations for the electro-telegraphic 
determination of arcs of longitude were resumed during the past season 
in the Punjab, Baluchistan and Central India. Seven arcs were mea- 
sured, including the revision of one formerly measured in Baluchistan 
and the measurement of a cross-arc—Agra-Kurachi. 

Solar Photography. Photographs have been taken throughout the 
year at the Trigonometrical Branch Office, Dehra Dun, on all days that 
the sun was visible, in the same way as in former years. 


To 


During the year the Trigonometrical Branch Office has been active- 
ly engaged in passing through the press the volumes of the accounts of 
the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Vol. XI, on Astro- 
nomical Latitudes, has been completed and issued to all the principal 
scientific societies of the world. Vols. XII and XIII containing the 
reductions of the Principal Triangulation of the Southern Trigon, have 
just been issued. Vol. XIV containing the S. W. Quadrilateral, is 
nearly through the press. This volume completes the series devoted to 
the final reduction of the principal triangulation of India west of 
meridian 92°. There are in progress a volume of electro-telegraphic 
operations, and one on tidal operations. 


Topographical Surveys. 

In addition to the reconnaissance surveys described above, topo- 
graphical operations have been continued in Baluchistan, the Himalayas, 
in Gujrat, and the South Mahratta country. Forest Surveys were 
carried on in Hoshungabad, Central Provinces; in the N. Canara, 
Dharwar, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Colaba and Tanna districts, Bombay 
Presidency ; in Salem, Madura, and Tinnevelly, Madras Presidency ; 
and in Prome, Tounghoo and Thayetmyo, Burma. 


Cadastral Surveys. 


Cadastral Survey operations have been continued in Chittagong, 
Julpaiguri, Orissa, the Bardwan khas mehals and in various Wards’ 
estates in Bengal; in Jhansi, the Terai, Kumaon, the Bhabar and in the 
Rampur State, N.-W. Provinces ; in Nowgong and Sibsagar, Assam and 
in the Thongwa and Kyauksee districts,, Burma. New surveys were 
instituted in Bakarganj and Tipperah, Bengal, and in Gharwal, N.-W. 
Provinces. ‘Traverse surveys were executed by three parties in various 
districts in the Central Provinces, N.-W. Provinces, and Burma. 

Publishing offices. 

The introduction of steam printing machinery into the photo- — 
graphic and lithographic printing office of the Survey of India has 
resulted in a very large increase in printed maps and other work re- 
produced by lithography or photo-zincography. The heliograyure pro- 
cess continues to make good progress and several plates illustrating our 
Journal serve to show the value of the method. The only new process 
to record is the method of making positive transparencies direct in the 
camera on dry plates, with very short exposures, by the addition of thio- 
carbamides in very small quantity to the eikonogen developer. This 
was discovered by Col. Waterhouse and described by him in the 


Proceedings for August, and seems likely to be of value, though not ig 
completely worked out. 
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TRANS-FRONTIER AND OTHER GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS.* 
Although no new geographical exploring expeditions of any im- 
. portance appear to have been started during 1890, accounts of a great 
deal of very valuable new work have been received from all the parties 
that were out in Central Asia and Tibet. The most interesting of all 
is the adventurous journey in mid-winter of M. Bonvalot and Prince 
Henry of Orleans from Russian Turkestan across Tibet towards Lhassa 
and thence into China and through Yunnan to Tonquin. On our own 
eastern borders a great deal of work has been done both in Upper 
Burma and with the Chin and Lushai expeditions to add to our previous- 
ly scanty knowledge of the upper waters of the Irrawaddy, Salwin and 
the country in the neighbourhood of the Koladyne, partly in connection 
with the Survey of India and partly with military expeditions. Hx- 
plorations have also been made in Baluchistan and the N.-W. Frontier. 
It may also be noted that for the first time an English lady has crossed 
the Pamirs and the Karakoram and passed from Russian Turkestan into 
India. 

French Possessions.—Our French neighbours seem to be unceasing 
in their efforts to explore the upper waters of the great rivers debouch- 
ing in Cochin China and Tonquin, with the object of obtaining control 
of the trade of Northern Siam, Yunnan and S.-W. China. The most 
important effort of the kind reported is the discovery by Messrs. Fon- 
taine, Pelletier and Mougeot, in a journey up the Me-Kong river, that 
the Khong rapids are not impassable, as had always been supposed, and 
that this river is navigable up to the mouth of the Mun, so that it may 
thus be possible for steamers to go from Saigon to Luang Prabang by 
the Me-Kong. The fall of the stream in the navigable channel is only 
1: 1000, and most of the rocks are covered at the time of lowest water 
in February. A steamer can go from Khong to Bassak, which is an 
important commercial centre, in six hours and bring down to Saigon the 
river products which are collected at the capital of Laos and are now 
carried overland to Bangkok, reducing the time and expense of carriage 
about half. Two steamers have since been taken up by Lieut. Heurtel 
as far as the Khong rapids and he believes that a regular service 
could be established during the season when the river is full. 

On the China side, M. Haas proposes to push as far as possible 
up the Yang-tze-Kiang beyond Sui-fu and make a geographical and 
commercial exploration of Szechuen, Satchien-Lu, Bathang and Lithang 
and also to unite Chung-king and Montze by caravans with the object 
of drawing trade to the latter point in the interests of the French. 

M. Pavie, the well-known explorer of the country between Tonquin 
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and Northern Siam, has a second time gone over the route between 
the coast and the Upper Mekong. He went from Cho-ho, the termi- 
nus of the boat-route on the Black River, and arrived at Luang Bsabeag 
via Lai Chow and Dien-Bien Phu. 

The geographical gain in this journey is the complete investigation 
of the Black River, the most important tributary of the Song-ka or 
Red River; the two parent streams are the Lu-ma and the Papien, 
which last is not, as was long supposed, an affluent of the Nam-hu, and 
consequently a tributary of the Mekong. 7 

An account of M. Taupin’s surveys in Laos, published, together 
with a very full description of Lower Laos and a map, in the Bulletin 
of the Society for Commercial Geography, Paris, is a very substantial 
contribution to our knowledge of that country. 

Upper Burmah.—An attempt was made in May last from Bhamo 
to ascend the two branches of the Irrawaddy, concerning the length and 
course of which there is considerable difference of opinion. Captain 
Barwick, Mr. Shaw and Major Fenton went up as a steamer as far as 
the confluence, about 150 miles from Bhamo, of which the position was 
determined at 25°56’ N. Lat. and 97°38’ EK. Long. Further attempts to 
ascend either of the branches, the Mak-Kha to the west and Meh-Kha 
to the east, were frustrated by rapids only a few miles from the con- 
fluence. Major Hobday is now making further explorations in this 
direction. 

N.-H. Frontier.—As already stated, a great deal of new country in 
Upper Burma and N. H. India has been explored by officers of the 
Survey of India, but the details are not yet available. 

The Annual Report of the Survey of India for 1888-89 contains a 
revised sketch map of the course of the Lower Sanpo, as replotted from 
native information obtained by Sub-Surveyor Rinzin Nimgyal at Sadiya. 
The river appears more straightened out and has a more generally 
south-easterly direction than before, and a good deal of the supposed 
drainage of the Zyul Chu is assigned to the Sanpo. 

Thibet and Hastern Turkestan—The most notable exploration in 
Thibet is that undertaken by M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans 
in company with Father de Decken, who have, as they telegraphed 
from Chung King, traversed that country from North to South and 
from West to Hast. Very scanty details have yet appeared of their 
journey, but the full account should be one of the most interesting 
records ever penned of a journey in midwinter across those high desert 
wastes under the greatest difficulties and privations. 

From Kurla the party followed Prjevalski’s and Carey’s routes and 
also a new one. Avoiding the marshy land about the banks of the 
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Tarim, they passed through a salt desert, with very sparse vegetation 
and near the river a few wretched villages of the Turko-Mongolian 
population who are extremely wild and live by the chase. 
- | At Lob-Nor the population is mixed with Khotanli who have taught 
them the arts of sowing and grinding corn. Some of the party visited 
Kara-Kurchun or Kuchun, as the eastern part of Lob-Nor is named in 
the maps, the western being called Kara-Buran. Going eastwards they 
found no trace of a great lake but only beds of reeds and sand-dunes. 
The largest sheet of water is at Kara-Buran, and here also is the 
wretched village of Lob, a name given to it by passing caravans, but 
unknown to the natives. It may almost be said, therefore, that Lob- 
Nor has no existence in name or in fact. 

| From Charkalyk the expedition followed Carey’s route and reached 
the foot of the Altyn Tagh, a lofty range of sandy mountains, which, in 
spite of warnings to the contrary, they crossed quite safely with their 
camels by two passes, the Kum Davan (Sandy Pass) and Tash Davan 
(Stony Pass), the latter being very difficult, and the party suffered much 
from mountain-sickness. They then found themselves on a high plateau 
at over 13,000 feet and followed Carey’s route as far as the Amban 
Ashkan Pass, where it turns to the south-east towards Bogalik, which 
is frequented by gold seekers. From here they intended to go south 
but could not find the route. In front of the Pass they saw two men 
on camels who came from Lhassa, and so they followed their tracks, 
which led them to more numerous ones passing the lake “that does 
not freeze”’ and going towards the south. They followed this route for 
about three weeks, till the 31st December, and then marched by compass 
for about a month, keeping to the south and a little west rather than 
east. They then came toa route with many paths going S. S. E., and 
on the 16th February south of the Tengri Nor, about 30 or 40 miles 
from Lhassa, they met a Tibetan embassy. By that time they had 
only 1 horse and 8 camels, which they lost in a week, and two men had 
died, but they had travelled some 900 miles in a desert of mountains, 
nearly 700 of which were quite unexplored, without water and with only 
bad argol as fuel. After a 40 days’ halt, they went to the east, with the 
help of the Tibetans, and covered another 900 miles of new route to 
Tsangka where they rejoined the high road from Bathang to Ta-Tsien- 
la. They arrived at Chong King, on the Yang-tse-kiang, on the 8th 
July and reached Hanoi on the 29th September by way of Yunnan. 
They plotted their route all the way as wellas they could and took 
meteorological observations. They have made very large zoological, 
botanical and geological collections and obtained a few ethnological 
specimens. The full account of this splendid ‘Walk through Asia’ 
will be awaited with interest. 
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The Bulletin de la Société de Gleographie contains an interesting 
paper on Thibet by the Abbé Desgodins, who was long stationed at 
Bathang. 

As noted in last year’s address, M. Grum Grjimailo’s expedition has 
reported several errors in the maps of the northern slopes of the Tian 
Shan. The Kiityka Pass does not exist; the Mengete Pass leads from 
the basin of the Kash into that of the Shusta, whence the route turns 
not to the north, but to the south-east, joins the route coming from the 
winter pass of Ulan-usu, and then leads to the Keldyn Pass and on 
to the Jullus or Sullus. To the north of this route rises the magni- 
ficent knot of mountains called Doess Meghene Ora, over 19,700 
feet, of which the highest peak is estimated at 21,500 feet, and in 
which lie the head waters of the rivers Khorgos, Ulan-usu (Gindsha- 
cho), Shusta, or Manas, Jullus, Kash and others. Along the route from 
Atschal to Urum-shi, the Tian Shan forms an inaccessible wall crowned 
with an unbroken line of snow. Gold is found deposited in nearly all 
the rivers, but not in sandy strata or quartz veins. The Tian Shan 
is uncommonly rich in verbrate animals, though poorer than the Pamir 
in birds and insects, on account of the want of contrast and sameness 
in form of the flora. 

From Urum-shi they proposed to go along the northern slopes of 
the Bogdo-Ala to Gutschen, then across the mountains to Turfan and 
make a push forward over the Gobi Desert to Lob-Nor. They were 
unable to carry out this plan and had to turn back to Ju-ge-than and 
went from Pishan to Hami. The Iswestia of the Russian Geographical 
Society, for 1890, No. 4, contains a sketch of the whole route from 
Kuldja to Hami, with the excursion in new country towards Lob Nor. 
Tt is noticeable that high mountains were found in this direction in 
place of the sandy plain shown on the maps. 

The principal Russian expedition under Col. Pievtzoff seems to 
have made a more thorough investigation of the country they are visit- 
ing than the other reconnoitring expeditions are doing. Large collec- 
tions of plant and insects have been made. All the routes gone over 
have been plotted and the astronomical points determined, and it was 
proposed to erect a meteorological observatory at Nia where they 
passed the winter. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society contains a 
letter from Lieut, Roborovski giving a very full amount of the journey 
made from Nia, in October 1889, to reconnoitre the passes through the 
lofty range bounding the Tibetan plateau to the south-east of Nia, in 
the neighbourhood of the tomb of Mondjilik Khanum at the source of 
the river of the same name. The whole party left their winter quarters 
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at Nia on the 24th April, in order to make their way into Tibet by this 
pass. Lieut. Roborovski had previously undertaken a journey from 
Nia to Cherchend by the direct route on the edge of the desert instead 
of taking the parallel road by the mountains, he had formerly gone 
over with Prjevalski. The edge of the desert was marked by a broad 
belt of poplars. To the north stretching out towards the Tarim is 
a wide sandy waste. The road is crossed by five streams which come 
from the mountains and are lost in the sand a little to the north of the 
road. Roborovski followed the course of the river Cherchend upwards, 
and came on the watershed at the same point he had previously reached 
from the east with Prjevalski. The expedition is said to have com- 
menced its return journey on the 30th October last. 

Captain Gromchevski has continued the exploration noticed in 
last year’s Address. From the Tagh-dum-bash Pamir he went along 
the valley of the Uprang to the banks of the Muz and Ruskem Darya. 
Crossing the Aghyl-Davan pass over the Karakoram Range he visited 
the sources of the Muz. This river which rises in the Mustagh glaciers 
and joins the Ruskem Darya not far from Chang-takai was hitherto 
unknown. He then explored the sources of the Tiznaf and proceeded 
eastwards to Shahidula on the Kara Kash, and reached the lofty, sandy 
tableland and the mountains Separating the Kara Kash from the 
Yurang Kash. Having lost nearly all his horses from the extreme cold 
(from — 22° to—27° F. on passes at 16,000 to 17,000 feet) in midwinter, 
and leaving part of his baggage, he returned to Shahidula and thence to 
Khotan, where he met M. Bogdanovitch, the geologist of Pievtzoff’s 
expedition and went with him to Nia. During his journey he made a 
topographical survey of about 700 miles and determined the latitudes 
of several points in the valleys of the rivers he visited. 

In May he left Polu by the valley of the Kuras, for N.-W. Tibet 
with the object of reaching Lhassa, and crossing the Kuen Lun Range 
by the Lubashi Pass, at an altitude of 17,500 feet, he reached the lake 
of Gugurtlik and found the high plateau covered with ice and Snow 
but overcome by bad weather and cold and the impossibility of ob- 
taining food from the Chinese, he was obliged to return to Kashgar, 
where he worked out a number of positions, and going over the Pamir 
by the Pass of Kizil-art and crossing the Taldyk Range into Turkestan 
he returned by way of Gulcha and Langar to Och, in Ferghana, last 
October and has gone back to Russia. His itinerary is about 4,350 
miles and he has determined 73 points and 359 heights. His zoolo- 
gical and botanical collections comprise about 39,000 Specimens, besides 
geological specimens and ethnological photographs. <A map showing 
his route is given in the Isvestia of the Russian Geographical Society, 
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for 1890, part I. Captain Gromchevtski seems to be a most indefatig- 
able and undaunted explorer, and the account of his explorations should 
be of great interest. 

News has been received of the arrival of Captain Younghusband 
at Kashgar, whence he will continue his explorations of the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas in the spring. 

M. Dauvergne, of Srinagar, made a second journey in the direction 
of the Pamirs, more for exploration than sport. He explored the Kuen 
Lun Mountains, where he met Col. Pievtzoff’s expedition, then crossing 
the Zarafshan or Yarkand River, he explored Sang Mariam, Sarikol, 
Tash Turgan, Kara Chumkar, and the Tagh-dum-bash Pamir. Shortly 
afterwards he identified the sources of the Oxus issuing from three 
great glaciers of the Hindu Kush; then following the river, he visited 
the Khurd Pamir and thence Sarhadd (Wakkan), in Afghanistan, where 
he was nearly stopped, and had to escape over the Hindu Kush, which 
cost him an attack of ophthalmia. He came down the hitherto unexplor- 
ed valley of Karambar and following the Yassin River arrived at Gilgit. 
The Karambar or Ishkaman Pass, by which he crossed the Hindu Kush, 
is an important one as being the shortest route between Wakkan, 
the little Pamir and Punnial, on the Kashmir Frontier. It lies to the 
east of the Baroghil and Darkot Passes. The principal new points he 
ascertained are that the Lung River is tributary to the Tashkurgan 
and not to the Zarafshan, and that the sources of the true Oxus or Amu 
Darya are situated near the Wakijd-Kul Pass (15,500 feet), where 
three enormous glaciers on its south-western slope supply this river 
with its parent stream. The Gaz Kul is not its source, but from Lake 
Gaz Kul flows the Aksu or Murghab River. The exploration forms a 
very interesting and valuable contribution to Central Asian orogra- 
phy. ; 
A French Mission under MM. Albert Develay and G. Pisson has 
been appointed to make an exploration in Asia Minor, Persia and 
Afghanistan. ‘They propose to explore the route from Herat to ~ 
Kabul by the Hari Rud, through unknown tribes of Aimaks and 
Hazarahs. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society is a very 
valuable paper by Col. M.S. Bell, R. H., V. C., on the Great Central 
Asian Trade route from Peking to Kashgaria, giving an abstract of his 
journey from Peking to Kashgar in 1887, illustrated with a map and 
of special interest in showing how the Russians are gradually absorbing 
the trade, with Central Asia and Western China. 

There is also a paper by Sir Frederic Goldsmid on Lieut. YE s 
journey in Hastern Persia. . 
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CONCLUSION. 


I have now finished my Address, but before I sit down, I beg to 
congratulate the Society on the restoration of their Palladium—the 
statue of the Dharm Rajah. This was presented to our Society in 
1865 by Colonel Hedayat Ali who procured it from Buxa Fort. For 
a while the statue was in the Economic Section of the Indian Musenm, 
but now again stands in its rightful place on our staircase, and I hope 
that our new President will see that it be placed on a fitting pedestal. 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri examined the lower and inner part of the 
image to see if there was any inscription but only fouud some pieces 
of paper with one or two sacred words on them (Om Avidya Saha). 

I beg leave to express my thanks and those of the Society to our 
Vice-Presidents, Col. Waterhouse, and Mr. Wood-Mason, and to our 
Secretaries, Dr. Hoernle, Messrs. Little, and Sclater, Major Sadler, 
Dr. Solf, and Mr. Tawney and to our Treasurer Dr. W. King for 
their services. The main part of the literary and scientific work of the 
Society falls upon the Secretaries, and I can assure my friend Sir Alfred 
Croft that he need not fear to accept the post of President so long as 
he has such able Secretaries and so strong a Council as we now have. 
Dr. Hoernle has unfortunately been absent for the latter half of the 
year, and so we have temporarily lost the advantage of his varied 
learning, and his special skill in numismatics. Dr. Solf and Mr. 
Tawney, however, have done much to supply his place in this last re- 
spect. Dr. Hoernle will, 1 am glad to say, return to us next month. 
It is a delicate matter to praise aman, and I am sure that my friend 
Colonel Waterhouse would much rather that I left him alone, but still 
I think that I ought to make special mention of Colonel Waterhouse’s 
services. He has been connected with our Society since 1865, and 
during that time he has been unwearied in working forus. He has 
been so long an office-bearer that he knows more of the history of the 
Society than any of the other gentlemen who now meet at the Council- 
board. Colonel Waterhouse is going home shortly, but I hope that he 
will be soon back again, for our Society can hardly get on without him. 

Some people have been abusing our Society, and saying that it has 
fallen from its former high estate, but I think we need never despair of 
the future of the Asiatic Society so long as it has on its Council men 
like Colonel Waterhouse, Mr. Wood-Mason, Raja Rajendralala Mitra, 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri and Babus Pratap Chandra Ghose and 
Gaur Das Bysakh. 

I have received useful help from our Assistant Secretary Mr 
Ronaldson. He has been daily at his post from morn till dewy eve, and 
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has done good work. It was toa suggestion of Mr. Ronaldson that we owe 
our present exemption from Income Tax on our securities. Mr. Ronald- 
son is now about to retire, and I hope that he will spend the evening of 
his days happily and peacefully. I have also been fully satisfied with 
the industry of Mr. Elliot and of the members of our native establish- 
ment. We are, I think, especially fortunate in our Pandit, Babu Hari 
Mohan Vidyabhushan. He is a good Sanskrit scholar, and is engaged 
with Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. H. in editing the Bodhisattvad- 
ankalpalata. An account of this work is given by Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri in the report on the Bengal Library for 1889. 

I am deeply grateful to you, gentlemen, for the honour which you 
have conferred on me by electing me as your President. It has been a 
splendid coping-stone to my Indian career, a much finer one than I 
deserved. I shall always remember with pleasure my connection with the 
Asiatic Society. I have been but an unworthy member as regards 
work, but I have a great reverence for science and scholarship. I like 
the Society too, because it is a place where the European and the native 
can meet together in harmony, and where there is no room for the 
display of that bestial antipathy* with which they sometimes plague ~ 
one another. I always read with pleasure our Rule 3 which says 
“Persons of all nations shall be eligible as members of the Society.” 
It reminds one of the inscription on our Founder’s Monument. 


‘* Who thought none below him but the base and igre 
None above him but the wise and virtuous.”’ 


It is a great satisfaction to me, and I believe to all of you that 
Sir Alfred Croft has agreed to become our President. What we spe- 
cially want at this time for the Head of our Society is one who has 
administrative ability and tact, and we all know that Sir Alfred Croft 
possesses these qualities in an eminent degree. It is fitting too that 
we should have for our President the Director of that great Educational 
Department which, I am not afraid to say, contains a greater proportion 
of men of light and leading than any other Service in India. 

H. Brverince. 


* J borrow this phrase frem Austin who applies it to the dislike between the 
English and the Americans. 
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NOTE If. 


1 find that I have omitted to notice three important Indian publications. 

One is the Bhaktiratnakar, or Sea of Devotion by Pandit Ram Narayan Tarka- 
ratna. This work is in fourteen parts and was completed in 1889. It is described 
by Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri in his report on the Bengal Library for that year. 
The Vaishnabs regard it as one of their standard books, and it is interesting to the 
general student on account of its giving a picture of Bengal 300 years ago. One 
Shrinivas carried the Sanskrit MSS. written by Rup, Sanatan and others of 
Chaitanya’s immediate followers from Brindabun in Bengal. His adventures on 
the journey are described and how he made a disciple of the Bishenpore Raja. This 
Mission was nearly half a century previous to the Catholic Mission to Bakla 
(Bakarganj) and the founding of Bandel Church in Hooghly. Chronologically 
Chaitanya corresponds to Luther, and it is interesting to find that the 16th century 
was a time of religious ferment in India as well as in Europe. 4 

A second work is the Panchasiddhantika of Varaha Mihira. This is an astro- 
nomical work and, as its name implies, it is a compendium of the five systems 
in vogue in Varaha Mihira’s time. The work is edited by Prof. Thibaut and 
Mahamahopadhaya Sudhakara Dvivedi, and Prof. Thibaut also supplies a transla- 
tion and an introduction. It is very meagrely noticed by the reporter for the N.-W. 
Provinces, but there is an appreciative notice of it by M. Barth in the Reyue 
Critique of 17th November last. It will be remembered that Prof. Thibaut 
published a paper on the Panchasiddhantika in our Society’s Journal for 1884, 
The present work has been published at Benares. 

The third work is the Butterflies of India, Burmah and Ceylon by Mr. de Nicé- 

ville of which Vol, III has just appeared. 
Among works which are about to appear I may mention an elaborate edition 
of Hafiz by Col. Willoughby Clark. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the long-promised index to the Tabaq4t- 
-Nasiri is nearly ready. Itis a pity that it could not have been prepared by the 
author Major Raverty. 

Pandit Hara Presad Sastri gives the following notice of Indian publications 
received in 1890: 

“ With the exception of Assam and Central India, the other Provinces of India 
have published Catalogues for two quarters of 1890. The Bengal Catalogues con- 
tain the names of 1,179 books among which may be mentioned the biography of the 
celebrated dacoit Tantia Bhil and the Beshvanathi Ramayan which attempts to 
prove that the Ramayan shows the spiritual side of Vedic society, while the Maha- 
bharat shows the ritualistic side. The Bombay lists show a marked tendency in 
the Marhattas to study biography. The publication of the letters of Nana Farnayese 
shews that they prize the records of their great men of the past. The lists for the 
N.-W. Provinces contain a number of works on the Congress and on the cow-protec- 
tion movement. In the Madras list we have the Peria Puran or the great legend in 
Tamil containing an account of the sixty-three special devotees of Shiva and the 
Chirdmant containing an account of a Buddhist king by a Buddhist author in 
Tamil. The Punjab lists contain several works giving an account of Puran 
Bhakat which appears to be very propular in the Province. They also mention the 
publications of Chapter I of the Koran with vernacular commentaries.” 
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NOTE II. 


TIBETAN LITERATURE. 


“The first traveller in Tibet who acquired a mastery over the Tibetan language. 
was a Roman Catholic Missionary who compiled a Dictionary in Tlbetan and Jialian. 
His name has unfortunately been lost, but Rev.—Schroeter obtained his MSS. which 
he translated into English. The work under the name of Bhotanta Dictionary was 
published by Carey at Serampore in 1826. Afterwards Csoma De Korés ex- 
plored the field of Tibetan learning. He studied its classical and modern litera- 
ture, though he never visited Tibet Proper or acquired a colloquial knowledge 
of its language. He compiled an excellent Dictionary of Tibetan after the method 
of Prof. H. H. Wilson. In 1882 the Secretary of State published another Tibetan 
Dictionary compiled by the late Rey. Jaschke of the Moravian Mission at Lahoul. 
Jaschke drew his materials chiefly from Csoma’s Dictionary, though here and 
there he has borrowed words and expressions from the Serampore work. In fact 
Jaschke’s Dictionary may be viewed as an edition of Csoma’s Dictionary after 
Monier William’s method, with that scientific finish without which no dictionary 
can be acceptable to scholars at the present day. But beyond this and the fact of 
its being handy and useful to philologists, it does not take the student one step 
further in the acquisition of Tibetan than Csoma’s Dictionary. - 

In studying Tibetan since my return from Tibet in 1883 I have derived much 
help from Jaschke’s Dictionary, but I mnst at the same time remark that in carry- 
ing one’s study deeper into the classical as well as the modern literatnre of Tibet 
neither Csoma’s nor Jaschke’s work affords the necessary help. Here the student’s 
way to scholarship is blocked by unseen obstacles which can be removed only by 
the erudite Lamas of Tibet, but such help is not easily obtainable. I keenly felt 
this difficulty in 1880 when I conceived the idea of collecting additional material for 
a Tibetan Dictionary iu Tibet. 

My residence in the Grand Lama’s Library in Tibet afforded me ample oppor- 
tunities for the realization of my hope of being able to explore the entire literature 
of Tibet with the help of the learned Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilampo, but unfortu- 
nately politics intervened and all my expectations vanished. The sacred works of 
Tibet are divided into two classes called the Kahgyur or the translation of the 
*‘word” of Buddha and the Tangyur or the translation of “epistles”? of the Bud- 
dhist ministers and sages, the former consisting of 108 volumes and the latter of 
225 volumes. It does not appear to me that a systematic endeavour to examine 
these works has ever been made by any orientalist with the exception of Csoma de 
Korés, who had the advantage of studying on the confines of Tibet under a scholarly 
Lama. Had it been possible to explore this vast literature with the help of the 
existing dictionaries, scholars like Wassilew, Foucoux Leon Feer, Manzel, Rockhill, 
surely would not have allowed our knowledge of the Tibetan literature to re- 
main at a standstill. Without meaning to give offence to scholars who have al- 
ready ventured to work in the field of scientific research, I must point out that 
the numerous erroneous renderings of Tibetan texts which they have unconsciously 
permitted to appear in their contributions owe their origin to the want of an ex- 
haustive dictionary of the Tibetan language. Several sets of the Kahgyur and 
Tangyur exist in the great libraries of London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburgh, 
in consequence of which it is not too much to say that the scholars of Hurope have 
been in possession of sufficient materials to work with, but then to do so satisfac- 
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torily they require the help of a complete dictionary or a scholarly Lama. They 
have not the former, and it is not possible to have the latter. During the last two 
years with the help of Lama Sherah I have examined a large portion of the Kahgyur 
collection of 108 volumes contained in the Society’s Library. With a view to 
obtain a set of the Tangyur collection of 225 volumes for the Society. I applied 
to the President the late Mr. Atkinson but the Government on financial grounds 
declined to purchase the work. 

I see from Dr. Huth’s contribution to Tibetan literature that there are 
several sets of the Tangyur collection in London (India Office) Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburgh. If the Asiatic Society can procure me the loan of a set of the 
Tangyur collection of 225 volumes, I may be able to make my Tibetan Dictionary 
an exhaustive lexicon of classical and modern Tibetan.” 

I may add to the above note, which has been kindly given me by Babu Sarat 
Chander Das, that there is an account of the Sher Phyin and of the Bodhisattva- 
vadankalpalaté in Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri’s report on the Bengal Library for 
1889, p. 40. The Sher Phyin is a translation in classical Tibetan of a Sanskrit work 
on Buddhism (the Prajne Paramita). It is being edited by our distinguished Mem- 
ber Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghose. On the same page the Reporter notices that a 
Buddhist work in Pali but in the Bengali character has been published for the 
use of the Buddhists of Chittagong ‘ Buddhism driven from the rest of India, has 
found a stronghold in this remote district.” In the cognate sphere of the Jain 
religion there has been a publication of a collection of prayers, and of panegyrics 
of Jinas and saints in ancient Gujrati. The title of this work is Jaina Jn4navali. 


NOTE III. 


BuNDELA ARCHITECTURE. 


By Babu P. C. Mukarjya lately attached to the Archeological Survey. 

Having been deputed to Bundalkhand for the Survey of Bundela Architecture 
and its practical application to modern requirements, I had to travel over extensive 
ground in the neighbourhood of Jhansi, &c. The first place of importance is 
Orcha, the now deserted capital of the Bundela kings, and which contains impor- 
tant palaces. Of these I drew the Phoolbagh with the garden and pavilions and the 
interesting bridge over a branch of the Betwa. I took notes and sketches on the 
great Chaturbhuj temple and Jehangir Mahal, &c. 

Barnasdgar contains a very picturesque castle on a hillock, by the side of an 
extensive lake, which I drew on a minute scale, as also an extremely beautiful Hindu 
temple of the Chandeli period, which contains elaborate sculpture. Near the latter, 
I exhumed some years ago a colossal image of a seated goddess. 

Kudhar contains a large mansion, built by Bir Sing Deo,* during the reign of 
Jahangir, on a hill, which was surveyed by myself and my draftsman. Mowa Rani- 
pur possesses many pretty examples of domestic architecture. 

Duttia has an important old palace, nine storeys in height, built on a hillock and 
two Baolies (wells with palatial building underground), all constructed by Maha- 
rajah Bir Sing Deo. I have surveyed and drawn them all. 

Calpi possesses some Mohamedan monuments of the Pathan period, a few of 
which I drew. 


* This is the murderer of Abul Fazl. 
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Talhebet has a temple, called Narsingha, built on the hill, and attached to the 
bastion of the fort. It contains fresco-paintings covering the whole inside walls, 
and about 300 years old. I copied them all in scale. Chanderi is a mine of archzeo- 
logical wealth, and I made a number of discoveries there. I surveyed and drew 
Koshukki Mahal, and some pretty gates of the Mandoo kings,—and four Bundela 
palaces; and gathered a good quantity of sketches and impressions of ornaments. 
On the scarp of the hill-fort I discovered several images, Jain and Brahmanical, 
cut in the living rock. At Buri Chanderi, I cleared the thick jungles, and discover- 
ed a very interesting group of Jain temples, mostly in ruins, and elaborately carved. 

I need not describe the other places, that I surveyed in Bundelkhand In my 
private travels I visited Jwala-Mukhi, Kangra, Nurpur, Ajmere and Mathura- 
Vrindavan, where I took sketches. Kangra Fort contains a number of pretty 
temples, Jain and Brahmanical, which appear to be of the pre-Muhammadan period. 
Nurpur fort has the under structure of a large Hindu temple, demolished by the 
Muhammadans at an early age, who built a structure of their own on it. The Khoja 
Syed Dargah at Ajmere contains many architectural relics of Hindu period, such 
as finely carved columns, and the big arched gate is flanked by three-storeyed 
colonnades, of which the elaborate sculpture is covered with a thick coating of white- 
wash. On the bank of the Poshkar tank is a small Hindu temple of a very early 
age, which appears to havc ben desecrated by the Muhammadans. But the most im- 
portant discovery that I made was at Vrindavan near Mathura, where I found the 
mediaeval temple of Madana Mohana standing on a large Buddhist stupa, of 
which some ornamental sculptures and rails are still worshipped by the brahmangs 
of the neighbourhood. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


I need not detail the small inscriptions that I discovered at several places. 
The important inscriptions which I traced this year were at Chanderi. The first 
one is on a large slab, about 5 feet x 2 and contains about thirty-three lines 
in Devanagari characters of the Chandel period, wuch resembling the Chitravarni. 
The next size 3’ x 3’ and having 38 lines is a rock-cut one on the scarp of the hill 
fort near a statue of Mahavira. I took also inpressions of the Arabic Inscriptions 
in Tughra character from above the gates of Kala Syed and Delhi Darwaza. This 
was a very risky affair, for the upper structure along with the temporary ladder 
trembled at the time. From tanks, Baolies and tombs I took several impressions. 
All these impressions along with those of last year were sent to Dr. Hoernle for 
decipherment. The unfinished Bundela Report and some 73 drawings were sub- — 
mitted to the Government of the N.-W. P. and Oudh on the abrupt termination of 
the Survey which I presume will be completed by the Archeological Department. 
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A square doorless structure was disclosed, which I take to have been 
the plinth of atemple. In the light of fuller experience, I should like 
to take an opportunity of again examining this mound, which is not 
far from the border of the Muzaffarnagar district. 
Six gold Indo-Scythic coins, of great beauty and rarity, were found 
near but outside the base of this mound. These were as follows :— 
Three of Vasu Deva—Average weight 120717 grains. 
Two of ditto (differing) ,, 11887 do. 
One of Bhri Shaka. Weight 120°0 grains. 
These kings were contemporary in Northern India with the earlier 
Gupta kings, or say not later than A. D. 200.* The coins were, by order 
of Government, sent to the Curator of the Lucknow Museum. 


* [Vasu Deva reigned from about 122-176 A. D.; the Gupta rule commenced 
about 319 A. D. Ed. ] 
A 
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Some silver coins, of comparatively recent date, and of no archzo- 
logical value, were found buried close under the surface of this mound. | 
They were sold as silver, and the proceeds credited to the excavation 
fund. 

I next commenced operations on a fine mound in the old ruined 
Fort of Mor Dhaj (Mayra Dhwaja, also known formerly,* but not now 
apparently, as Munavvar Jur), lying 7 miles north-east of Najibabad, to 
which I drew the attention of General Cunningham, R. H., many years 
ago, and which has been briefly described by him in the Archzological 
Reports, Volume II, page 237. 

The mound was in dense jungle, and usedf to be known as 
Shigré ((Qy. Sher-Garht, or Shri-Garhi ?), but Inow find that this name, 
like that of Munavvar Jur, has dropped out of local use and knowledge. 

After careful clearing of the overgrowth of jungle, the mound 
was disclosed, 35 feet in height, and 308 feet in circumference, circular. 
A closer examination showed that the outer portion of the mound was 
composed of brick rubbish, the remains of some large superstructure. 
The size and importance of this building, originally, no doubt, a large 
Chaitya, with the usual series of umbrella-like discs composing its lofty 
spire, and in later days probably a temple, may be guessed at from the 
fact that the entire surface of the mound, to a depth of from 3 to 8 feet, 
and many square yards of plain surface around its base to a similar depth, 
were covered with broken brick debris. J am informed that, within the 
memory of living men, there were still portions of the superstructure 
standing on the mound, but that the materials were utilized in the 
construction or repair of bridges on the Najibabad and Kotdwara road, 
which skirts the base of the old fort, at adistance of about 400 yards. 
If this be true, it is a matter of very serious regret.- 

I first had the covering of debris very carefully removed from 
six foot lines on the centre of all four sides, these lines meeting at top, 
and being extended to the foundation, 7 feet below the present level of 
the soil. In this debris nothing was found of any interest. It was all 
composed of pieces of brick, which had mostly been of the large size 
usually found in these old remains. No pieces of building stone were 
found. 

The only things of any interest found in this or in the surrounding 
debris were the following : 

(a). <A portion of a terra-cotta figure ; left leg from groin to ankle, 
71 inches; right thigh (only) 43 inches. Wearing a tight dhotti, with 
an ornament over the seat of the genital organ. (This ornament differs 


* Within the last 20 years. 
+ Within 20 vears back. 
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from that in Fig. 4, Pl. XIX, Prinsep’s Thomas’ Indian Antiquities). 
The figure was in very high relief ona brick slab, and there are traces 
of drapery or other carving on the slab between the legs. Found in 
debris of well 60 yards north-east. 

(b). A small headless figure (terra-cotta) probably of Buddha the 
Teacher, seated cross-legged, with soles of feet upturned ; with the 
elbows on the thighs, and the hands (broken) raised in front of the body. 
The fingers were originally no doubt in contact, right index on left, in 
the attitude of demonstration. The figure is seated on a lotus ornament- 
ed couch, supported on the heads of two couchant antelopes. As the 
antelope was the totem or cognizance of Santanath, the 16th Jain 
hierarch, the statuette may be his, but I take it to be a Buddha. 

Total original length of figure about 45 inches. Present total 
length of fragment of figure, seat and supporters, 6 inches. This was 
also found in the debris near the well, not on the mound. 

(c). Head, neck and shoulders of a small sandstone figure, pro- 
bably female. The hair arranged ina highly ornamental manner in a 
double roll. Features undistinguishable. This figure has evidently 
been broken off a Jarger work, of which no portions were found. No 
other pieces of this stone were found. 

(d). <A portion of apparently the lintel of a door. It is of very 
heavy black basalt. It represents a figure seated on its hams, with the 
legs partly crossed, with aclub (?) held upright in each hand, the 
base of the club resting on the thigh of the figure. This figure ig 
within a Chaitya. 

On each side of the Chaitya are what appear to be issuant demons 
or elephants. ‘Sculpture of the rudest. There is an indication of a 
trunk and large ears, so that the figure may have been meant for 
Ganega; but the position is against that, and there is no sign of the 
usual rat. Features of figure gone. No other portions of this series, 
nor of any figures in this stone were found. Height of Chaitya 7 inches. 
Interior of Chaitya, 3 x 25 inches. This wasfound within the old weil, 
in the accumulated rubbish which filled it. 

(ec). A conical implement of stone. Hither a hammer or a rice- 
husker. It is marked with a series of indented sockets all round the 
thick end, which would seem to have been intended to give the fingers 
a purchase or grip of the implement when in use. The lower end is 
much chipped. Hxtreme length 55 inches; extreme breadth of 
inches. 

(f). A small brick fragment from a canopy of a figure. Debris of 
main mound. 

(g). A mason’s plumb weight of burnt earth, shaped like some in 
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use to-day, with a hole in the centre of the top in which to fasten the 
cord. Inthe debris in the old well. 

The core of the mound, that is to say, the original stupa was 
revealed by the clearing away of the debris from the above lines, and 
proved to be conical in general elevation, with a truncated top; the 
superficies being found to be in a series of deep steps all round, the 
bottom step, 7%. e., the plinth, being much wider on top than the others, 
thus forming the usual ceremonial promenade ( parikarma) surrounding 
the stzpa. The foundation of the structure is 7 feet below present 
ground level, but the latter is, to the depth of at least an average of 3 
feet, composed of debris. There was no trace of a railing, nor were any 
pieces of a railing found. The surrounding earth might repay digging, 

IT then commenced to sink a shaft down the exact centre of the . 
stupa. ‘Two and a half feet below the platform-like top, the relic 
chamber was found. It was completely full of terra-cotta objects, in 
loose mould, huddled in without care or arrangement, and much broken, 
thus showing, I think, that the chamber had already been opened, and 
no doubt rifled of its casket and of anything supposed to be valuable. 

These terra-cotta objects found in the relic chamber, consisted of 
the following :— 

First. At least one thousand small tablets 3” x 2,” from 2” to 2” 
thick at the base, and from 3” to 3’’ at top. They are all stamped 
from the same die, or cast in the same mould, and bear a seated figure 
similar to those of Buddha the Ascetic, in the usual position of medita- 
tion, with the feet impossibly folded, soles uppermost, and the hands 
joined in the lap, palms upwards, the right hand being on top. The 
figure is, however, naked, and Buddha is seldom so represented. It is 
seated upon an ornamented circular pedestal, and-is in mezzo relievo. 
The hair is arranged ina knot on the top of the head, aud from that 
knot appears to rise a high plume-like ornament with a spreading top, 
possibly representing peacocks’ feathers. This might, however, be in- 
tended to represent the top of the ornamental back of the seat, but I 
take it to be a head ornament. There isa halo or ‘glory’ round the 
nead. There are two diminutive naked male figures as supporters, one 
on either side; holding in their inward hands (7. e., one in the right 
hand and the other in the left) objects which may be wands of office or 
long bows. These tablets bear no inscription. There is nothing on the 
reverse. They were no doubt votive tablets. Several hundreds of these 
tablets were broken to pieces. Each tablet was separate, and none 
were enclosed in clay or in model sttiipas. A collection has been deposit- 
ed in the Lucknow Museum, two were submitted to the Government 
N. W. P., and about six hundred have been left with my successor in 
Bijnor. 
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As far as I can discover, no such tablets have been hitherto found 
anywhere else. In his description of Sarnath, (Archeological Reports, 
Volume I, page 119), General Cunningham says incidentally that he 
has seen in Burma accumulated heaps of small burnt clay figures of 
Buddha, but he does not describe them. If those were not similar to 
these now discovered by me, then my find is, I believe, unique. There 
is no other mention of any similar figures in the entire series of the 
Archeological Reports. The figures may, however, represent some Jain 
patriarch, but I doubt it, from the immense number of them, and their 
being evidently in a relic chamber. . 

Secondly. Two large circular terra-cotta medals, both from the 
same die; 33 inches in outside diameter. Having been less thoroughly 
baked than the. tablets, these medals were much broken, the more 
beautiful of the two being unfortunately badly shattered. 

These handsome medals are quite unique. Somewhat similar 
representations are said to be depicted on the Bharhut stones, now in 
the Indian Museum, (vide General Cunningham’s Bharhut Stuépa, Pl. 
XIII, which, however, is not at my hand for reference). Also see Prin- 
sep’s (Thomas’) Indian Antiquities, Fig. 1, Pl. XLX, where is figured a 
portion of a clay medal found at Bihat. Pakna Bihar (Archeological 
Reports, Vol. XI, p. 31, Pl. XIL), Sravasti (cbed., p. 89, PI. 
XXVIII), Dharawat ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 45, Pl. XIIT), and Kusinagara 
(cbid., Vol. XVIII, p. 70) are, as well as I can discover the only places 
where terra-cotta seals have been found. None of the seals found at 
the first three places are similar to, or of such fine execution as mine ; 
and unless some of the Kusinagara seals were similar, which apparently 
was not the case, or they would certainly have been described, those 
now found by me are the first of their kind. 

Mr. Carlleyle gave no plate of his (Kusinagara) seals, but a very 
meagre description of some only; a description which does not represent 
either of the Maytira Dhwayja seals. Lac seals have been found in many 
stipas, but none bearing an impress like these. 

The following is a description of these beautiful medals. In the 
centre is Buddha the Ascetic seated in the usual attitude save that there 
is an appearance of something on his right, which may, however, be an 
effect of the earth which was adherent to the seal. There isa halo 
round his head, and the semblance of a necklace, which may possibly be 
the edge of the mantle, leaving the right shoulder bare. Buddha is 
seated within a handsome Chaitya with a lofty pinnacle of the dimi- 
nishing umbrella type, decorated with streaming garlands. On either 
side of the pinnacle are flying human figures, with perhaps drums or 
other musical instruments. These flying figures are said by General 
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Cunningham (Arch. Report, I, 263) to be the usual accompaniments of 
the Ascetic Buddha. On either side of the body of the Chaitya stands 
a male figure as a supporter. 
These wear the dhott, and one a necklace. Their hair is dressed 
high, each in a different style, and there is a halo or ‘glory’ round the 
head of each. (Possibly the figure on the proper left, wearing the neck- 
lace, is a woman ?) Hach would seem to carry a chawmrt in the outer 
hand, and at least one, if not both, a bow or wand of office in the inner. 
(There is an indication that the line forming this implement near the 
figure on the proper left is part of an oval ornamental ring round the 
Chaitya.) It is impossible to say clearly what this figure has in his 
right hand. There are also some matters unintelligibly depicted along- 
side of each figure, especially to the left of the left hand supporter. 
There are two marks on either side of the Chaitya which look like 


conventional palm trees. 

It will be noted that on the tablets Buddha is large, while the sup- 
porters are diminutive. Here Buddha is small and the supporters 
gigantic. Underneath the base of the Chaitya is the Buddhist 
creed, of the usual formula “ Ye Dharmma hetuprabhava §c.”’ Under 
the inscription is a strange figure, apparently a woman, kneeling, with 
uplifted adoring hands, before what looks lke a pan with handles set 
upon a chiia. This figure may be that of the Bhikshuni Utpala or 
Utpalavarna, who was the first person to see Buddha after his return to 
earth at Sankisa from his visit to his mother in the Trayastrimsa 
heavens; (Cunningham, Archeological Report, XI, p. 26) or it may 
represent something of the nature of the Burmese shiko. (See Cun- 
ningham, regarding some kneeling figures, somewhat analogous ; 
Arch. Report, Vol. I, p. 9.) On the reverse of that one of these two 
large médals which was photographed is a rude delineation of the Bo 
tree, cut after the stamping of the medal. This is not on the duplicate 
medal. The least broken of the two large medals, and six copies of 
the photograph of both sizes of medal by Col. Waterhouse were sub- 
mitted to the Government N.-W. P.* The finest but most broken medal 
is in the Lucknow Museum. 

Thirdly. About two dozen smaller terra-cotta medals. Several of 
these were broken to pieces. The clearest one has been photographed. 
They contain a panel with a seated ascetic Buddha, having two atten- 
dants on each side. The panel is surmounted by a miniature stupa in 
the centre, with a still smaller one on either side of it. The panel and 
sttipas are surrounded by a wreath of bells. Underneath the panel is 


* [This photograph, together with a description of the medals, was published in 
the Proceedings of the Society, for April 1887. Hd. | 
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the Buddhist creed, as above. Specimens of this medal have been 
deposited in the Lucknow Museum. 

Fourthly. One copper salai or instrument for applying antimony 
to the eyes, similar to those found in the Bihat excavations (vide Prin- 
sep’s (Thomas’) Indian Antiquities, Fig. 18, Pl IV.) 

Judging from the type of character used in the inscriptions on 
these medals, the stamp was probably of the 8th, or at latest of the 9th 
century of the Christian era. The date of the building of the sttpa can- 
not therefore be earlier than A. D. 700. 

The excavating shaft was carefully continued down to the founda- 
tions, but nothing else was found. The entire mound consists of an 
uniform mass of solid brick work. The bricks are chiefly of large size 
(14 x 8 x 24), laidin mud. They are all well-burnt, some being very 
hard. Small galleries, driven in at about present ground level, ora 
little lower, and at the cardinal points, might yield something. The 
shaft ought to be thatched over before the rains, or it will fill with 
water, and the mound will be much injured thereby. 

The old fort of Mordhaj (Maytira Dhwaja), if it were built by 
the king of that name, would date from about the beginning of the 
10th century of our era. A Maytira Dhwaja reigned in Ganda (Gonda), 
a portion of the ancient realm of Ayodhya, in 900 A.D. (Archeological 
Report, I, 329. But see Vol. XVII, 98, where General Cunningham 
may be understood as placing Mayura Dhwaja and his brethren in the 
8th century A. D.). Mr. Carlleyle, not a very trustworthy authority, 
however, (Archzeological Report, VI, 233) has a Mora Dhwaj flourishing 
anywhere between 50 and 210 B. C.; while the popular tradition, which 
makes him contemporary with the Pandus, would relegate him at 
least to the 14th century before Christ! We may assume, I think, that 
the fort was not built before the beginning of the 10th century. If 
so, and if I am correct in referring the characters on the seals to the 
8th or at latest the 9th century, (and I think that the former is more 
likely,) then, of course, the stupa which I have excavated is much older 
than the ruined fort which surrounds it. 

The whole country round the fort, for several square miles, is 
covered with almost uninterrupted traces of ancient ruins, chiefly com- 
posed of pieces of the large bricks of the builders of those days. All, 
cuttings in the course of the work of widening the Najibabad and Kot- 
dwara road, about to be taken 1a hand, should be carefully carried out, 
and well watched, where they pass through these ruins. The place 
must have been the site of a large and wealthy city. It may have been 
one of those many in this neighbourhood which perished in the extermi- 
nations of the ruthless Timitr, at the close of the 14th century. There 
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are many such brick ruins in the Bijnor district, some of them, and the 
most extensive, in the middle of dense forest; their very names vanish- 
ed from memory long ages ago. All these remains would I think repay 
excavation. I grieve that I never had leisure to take it up. 





The Coins of the Chaghatai Mughals.—By H. HE. Outver. 
(With four plates.) 


In the January number of the of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for the past year, I endeavoured to give a short geographical 
sketch of the Chaghatai Khanate, and a historical outline of the rulers 
of this, the most obscure branch, of the great house of Chengiz. A 
branch which nevertheless ruled over a vast extent of country, from 
Dzungaria, on the Chinese frontier, to Afghanistan; had its eastern 
capital at Almalik, the modern Kuldja, north of the Thian Shan moun- 
tains; and its western at Bukhara in Maward-un-Nahr. Of this line 
Mr. Poole, in the VIth Volume of the British Museum Catalogue of 
Oriental coins, says the national collection possesses but three coins, 
struck by Danishmandjeh and Buyan Quli: and I therefore propose in 
the following list, to bring together all the numismatic evidence I have 
been able to obtain through the kindness of friends, who have so gene- 
rously placed their coins at my disposal. I would take this opportunity 
to tender my best thanks to them, and also to point out that at present 
there is no dynastic list of rulers that can be considered accurate or 
complete, either in regard to the names of the Khans, the extent of 
their appanages, or the length of their reigns, and that an extensive 
comparison of their monetary records affords one of the most hopeful 
means of obtaining further evidence. Hvery well verified name, date 
and mint that either private individual or public society can publish 
may prove a useful contribution towards the compilation of any history. 

With the exception of Akhur all the mints noted in the present 
series are towns within the western division of the empire, Bukhara, 
Samrgand, Kash, Soghd, Utrar, Tarmaz, and Badakhshan. What 
coinage may have issued from the eastern mints would probably be more 
likely to find its way to China than to India. On almost every coin 
the characteristic mark of the dynasty 9, a Tibetan ‘Chh’ turned 
upside down, occupies a prominent position. This on half a dozen of 
Khalils and Qazaus [ Nos. 12 to 17] is replaced by one of a slightly vary- 
ing character §, the lower half of which is a noticeable mark on 
the coinage of the Khans of the Qrim, also descendants of Chengiz. 
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The signification of this characteristic Chaghat4i mark is a question 
of interest. According to the chronicle of Ssanang Setzen, who, 
himself a prince of a leading tribe, wrote a history of the “ Hastern 
Mongols” in 1662, which is accepted asa high authority, the royal 
house originally sprung from that of Tibet: and Howorth in his 
history refers to a terminating Tibetan syllable written “k’rt” pro- 
nounced “ thi,” which means “ throne,” and is found in all the names 
of the ancient kings and princes of Thibet. Possibly Tibetan scholars 
may be able to throw some light on the Y “chh” in connection with 
the house of Chaghatai. 

Most of the rulers describe themselves on their coins as “ Khaqan”’, 
probably as not recognizing the sovereignty of the supreme Qaédns of the 
line of Oktai, and several affix the name or title of “ Témiir,” as Yastn, 
Khalil, Qazan, and in the lists Tuka, Dua, and Tughlaq, though on the 
first three coins, noted as struck at Bukhara, neither word is used. The 
following list, taken from my paper in the R. A. S. Journal, is the best 
approximation I can offer of the line of Chaghatai Khans, but it is very 
possible that some readers of this Journal may be able to supply from 
coins in their cabinets some additional means of verification and check. 
I need hardly say I shall be greatly obliged for any such information. 





A. H. A. D. 
624-—1227 I. Chaghatai. 
6389—] 242 II. Qara Hulaku. 
645— 1247 III. Yassu Mangn. 
650—1252 Qara Huldkt, restored. 
650—J.252 IV. Organah (Khatin) spent the 10 years of her 
reign probably at Almalik. 
659—1261 V. Alghu. 
C. 662—1264 VI. Mubarak Shah, driven from the throne the 
same year as nominated. 
C. 665—1264 VII. Borak. 
668—1270 VIII. Nikpai) both nominated and killed within 
— 670—1272 IX. Tuka 3 or 4 years. 
C. 672—1274 xX. Dua. 
706—1306 XI. Kunjuk. 


708—1308 XII. Taliku, reigned but a few months. 
709—1309 XIII. Kabak. 
709—1309 XIV. Issenbuka, appears to figure under several 
| names. 
C. 718—1313 Kabak restored. 
B 
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726—1325 XV. Ilchikdai. 
726—13825 XVI. Tarmashirin. 
732—1332 Sanjar (? jointly or when Tarmashirin was in 
India). 
734—13384 XVII. Jinkshi. 
739—1338 XVIII. Yasin. 
C. 741—1340 XIX. ’Ali Sultan. 
5, ~t42—1341 XX. Buzun. 
5 @4h—134e XXI. Khalil. 
», ~@44—1342 (? XXII. Muhammad Pulad, a doubtful prince.) 
» %45—1344 XXIII. Qazan. 
747—1346 XXIV. Danishmandjeh. 
749—1348 XXV. Buyan Quli. 
760—1359 XXXVI. Timur Shah. 
(?) Buayan. 
761—1360 XXVIl. Tughlag Timtr (nominal). 
765—1863 XXVIII. Ilyds Khwaja. 
767—1365 XXIX. ’Adil Khan. 
767—1365 XXX. Kabul Shah. 


771—1369 S 707 ji ie ist ; , F 
790—1388 aimere eae ‘ nominal, under Timur. 


LIST OF COINS OBSERVED.* 


QARA HULAKU, son of Mutahkan. Mutukan of the lists and 


grandson of Chaghatéi. According to Shaw ¢*91 meansa male child 
in Eastern Turkistan. ; 
Baldah Bukhara, xxl H. Frehn’s Recensio. 
tes! ws diy Sila 1,8 coo ee @eo lee! Xo) 40 0 Owe 


ALGHU. Algu of the lists, son of Baider and also grandson of 
Cheghtai. 


Bukhara, 660 H. Freehn’s Recensio. 
Ila? | 2&0 Kilakie 5 ural die , It Soll pasos} [de Cyd 
( sles! ploy 5) ) ( XA lad} ) alas 


* In the above list, besides private collections, I have referred to Frehn’s 
Recensio, the British Museum Catalogue, and M. Tiesenhausen’s notice of M. le 
Count Stronganoft’s collections. 
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Mo. bet Age 55. Bukhara, 660 H. Mr. L. White King. 
In centre y=? | XSa0 
Both margins alike — Silaiww 9 Uyrhve dd FAL Fold edo ta. oy 


KABAK. The Guebek of D’ Ohsson. The mint Madinatu-l-rijal 
(the city of the people) Tarmaz is the Tirmid of the maps north 
of the Oxus. 


No. 2. A.1:10; 119°5 grains, | Madinatu-l-rij4l Tarmaz. My 


cabinet 
cee ol | ...-aey Oo” ee aS SS ° | uSSLo pbs! | [d-olye] 
S05 | Jla yt Sy dv0 | aS Uf ee | wy 
eee | were | tee | eee 
No. 3. M.1°3; 119 grains. Bukhara, 71x H. My cabinet. 
wy Aho... | ade | aU eu | Hl Jolt GGT | GE wbs 
sive tern DD ceed a er ee es | doc =P, ,—a0 | 
No. 4. A. °8; 19. grains. Bukhara, 722 H. Mr. Rodgers. 
we J Jolt | WUE! | sks vee | ty PLS | chee 
Ditto. °75, 20 grains. Bukhara, 723, 725 H. My cabinet. 
Ditto. Ditto; 722, 723, 724, 725 H. Count Stronganoff. 
Ditto. Samrqand, 725 H. Ditto. 
No. 5. AM. °8; 29 grains. Madi [nat] Tarmaz, 71x H. My cabinet. 
a} | Sony os”? | II sty | al} doy) | ..07 | KS.v0 
@o0 sph ooe 2tnc ceovee eee eee [ S-s-3 ] eeeee 
TARMASHYRIN.* 


No. 6. A. °75; 18 to 22 grains. Utrar, 733 and 734 H. Mr. L. 
White King. 
Sy yi | y Boas al | ry ayy wis es Logs | not Mc 
vee byl | &SLo &S alo 4} | BS :y 


Ditto. M.°8. Madinata-l-rijal Tarmaz. Count Stronganoff. 
re | Ky pio AEM | Yr ayy | Ta dwo,y3 Jla Jt BOO dSug 


* Regarding mint Utrar see J. R. A. 8., Vol. XX, Part I, page 86. 
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Ditto. AR. Samrqand, 726 H. Ditto. 
Jor MP cccece | Bled vey | S35 SO ono | Ke 
SANJAR. 
No. 7. AX. 1:15; 116 grains. Samrqand, 731 and 732 H. My cabinet. — 
alt ; 
| aU} our) doe” | at YP ay WY W.. dwlw | ya = 
NS [ yea 5 Sao wy cHxMty Gist Me Jalal | 
wvpy | die Ps She aly al | 
JANKSHY. 


No, 8. M.°7; 19 grains. Balahdah-Utrar, xx6. My cabinet. 
saedloe [035 Jun [EOFS | isin gl | cue ales [i @ aah, | ae 


Ditto. Utrar, 736, 737, 739 H Count Stronganoft. 


Ditto. Bald Utrar 73x. Ditto. 
asle | ali} old | abel | ylelast V | pe Sao | ytylt SP dL | ahve 
YASUN. 
No. 9. A. 12; 120°5 grains. Madinatu-l-rijal Tarmaz. My cabinet. 
bo... | leet Pu. |. ashe. | M WSS | 03 wry | wl... 
Ditto. M 1:2, 122°5 grains. Ditto. ‘Mrs. Stoker. 
YP Jle,Jt |. .-Ag,, Soe | lsJ} lS... [ e948) Gp. 
Mehl 443 Ra 
No. 10. M. 1:05; 123°5 grains. Ditto. Mrs. Stoker. 
Aue all} | Syany dass | allt Maid wl sole | pbedt we | 0... 
Jie Kis Ovo de | ODP ,,, | aSlo all} Be 
ow ob | teoteoe | toveee | Sit 


No. 11. AM. 1:1; 114 grains. [Samr]qand, 740 H. Mr. L. White 
King. 


ao |... guy des? | alli Mal ¥ Jalal) WL} | a 543 wrgng 
Vid | re) oe M3 | coe ow éSlo { ws wes... | 
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KHALIL. 
No. 12. A. 1:25; 119 grains. [Samrigand, 74x H. My cabinet. 
oe | te [| ...p dee? |. at y = UK dae oss US w,., | 3%... 
4 | occ ive a VIE... | caetine [atlo] dd. ol) 


No. 13. M. 1°15; 121 grains. Bukhara, 744 H. Mrs. Stoker. 


| BD} guy | des? aly | ly AS leleo | weed wise (eb 
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BUAYAN. ?Seldtiz. After Biyan Quli was murdered in 760 H. 
and the puppet Timur Shah set up, there was something like general 
‘anarchy, various Amirs seizing provinces and asserting their inde- 

pendence. The whole of Mawara-un-Nahr was seized by an Amir whose 
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name is generally written Bayan Seldtz 5 ole wh, spelled “ Biaun 
Suldoze” in White’s Institutes of Timur. He seems to have governed in 
a way, though a dissipated hard-drinking Amir, and to have been put to 
death by Tughlaqg Timtr Khan (ruling in Hastern Turkistan) circa 764 
H. It seems possible that the two following coins may be his. 


No. 30. A. 1:25; 121 grains. Madinatu-l-rijal Tarmaz, 764 H. My 
cabinet. 
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No, O2:) Agphg2rs a) 24 grains. Samrqand, 753 H. Mr. L. W. King. 


Ditto. Without mint, 754 H. Ditto. 

In these two coins and in some others, Biydn Quli calls himself 
Nasiru-d-din. 

KATLAGH KHWAJA; the son of Dud, who with his father invaded 
India, and appears to have been at Jalandhar 696, as far as Delhi 
697-8, and Lahore 701 H. (See Zia-ud-din Barni, and D’Ohsson’s 
account.) His copper coins, like the two following, are not uncommon in 
India. | ) 
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Report on the Boria or Lakha Medi Stipa near J unagadh.—By Hunry 
Cousins, M. R. A. 8., Archeological Surveyor of Western India. 


(With a Plate.) 


On the 27th of January, 1889, I received a demi-official from the 
Director-General, Archeological Survey, enclosing a cutting from the 
Morning Post in which was given a short account of the opening of a 
stipa near Junagadh, Kathiawad, by Mr. J. M. Campbell, C. S., 
directing me to take immediate steps to ascertain what was being done. 
On the same day I wrote to Rao Bahadur Haridas Viharidas, Divan 
of Junagadh, and in reply was told that Mr. Campbell had, during the 
Christmas holidays, commenced the excavation of the stipa in question, 
and had left instructions with them for its continuance. I then wrote 
to Mr. Campbell (letter No. 12 of 31st January 1889) asking him what 
had been done, and what was still doing, and received from him a state- 
ment of all that had been done up to that time. In his note accompany-= 
ing it, he said that, should anything be found, he would be immediately 
informed, and would try to return to Junagadh for a few days. On 
the night of the 15th instant, I received a telegram from the Assistant 
Divan of Junagadh from which I understood that a ‘find’ had been 
made. The Assistant Divan, Mr. Ardesir, wrote me at the same time, 
but the letter did not reach me then, as I started early next day. 
At Dhola Junction I met Mr. Campbell, and we went together to Juna- 
gadh. The next morning we went out to the stipa. But before des- 
 eribing the ‘find,’ I will try and describe the position and surrounding 
of the stupa. . 

Cc 
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At the foot of the southern slopes of Girnar whose precipitous 
cliffs rise a short distance to the east of Junagadh, is a small secluded — 
valley—an amphitheatre among the hills—almost entirely surrounded by 
the latter. Itis about six miles from Junagadh, and the only path to it 
leads for some distance along the course of the river, past the celebrated 
Asoka Rock, and crossing an intervening spur, debouches at once into it. 
It is thickly wooded, and the bush and scrub, with a good sprinkling of 
larger trees, climb the hill sides to near their summits. At every turn 
in the path, lovely glimpses of the surrounding scenery are seen through 
the foliage, and many a charming view is further enhanced by its vivid 
reflection in an occasional pool in the watercourses crossed in the way. 
The great rugged sides of Girnar, with its everlasting rocks, kissed by 
the lingering rays of the rosy sunset, and begirdled with a cloak of 
varied tinted foliage, now fading into the softest pearly greys, is a pic- 
ture one loves to linger before. Around us, beside this old patriarch 
among hills, we have in the south-east the heights of Gadesing, crowned. 
by its ruined fort, on the south-west Datar-no-dongar, with the hills 
of Makhan Kundi, Taktakgiyo, Sazadiari, and Pavandhoda between, 
and the low pass on the eastern slopes of Girnar known as Strya-kund- 
ki-godi. In the middle of this beautiful valley, then, thus cut off from 
the outside world, upon a rocky knoll, stands the great mound known 
as the Boria Stupa or the Lakha Medi (the abode of Lakha). The 
ground on every side between it and the western edge of the valley is 
strewn with fragments of bricks, and here and there are small mounds 
which look much like the remains of little stupas. Directly eastward 
of the big stépa, and on the eastern edge of the valley, is the small 
temple of Bor Devi, so called from the Bor trees which surround it. 

On our arrival at the stupa we found that a relic casket had been 
unearthed. The digging that led to its discovery is described in Mr. 
Campbell’s notes attached, from which it would appear that the depth 
of the casket from the summit of the mound was 39 feet. During the 
excavation the top of the mound had been cut off toa depth of 22 feet, 
and a trench 20 feet wide at the top had been driven from the east 
straight into the centre. The sides and floor of the cutting shew, that 
the whole stupa was built of close horizontal layers of good brickwork 
in herring-bone bond, and it is a solid compact mass. The bricks are 
of the old Buddhist type, measuring 18” x 15” x 3”, Whatever the 
state of the upper portion, which has been cleared away, may have 
been, the lower part now standing is solid enough to allow a perpen- 
dicular cutting to be carried down without fear of the sides falling in. 

During the excavation various slabs and fragments of sculptured 
stone (Junagadh freestone) were met with, most of them having been 
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found about the vertical axis of the mound. They were numbered as 
found, but owing to no plans or sections having been plotted as the work 
progressed, there was some little doubt as to the positions of some few 
fragments. The two great heavy rail slabs were no doubt placed in 
the positions in which they were found for the purpose of the better 
securing the relics from any burrowing thief. The others were probab- 
ly put in without any special purpose. 

Before describing these fragments it will be as well to revert to the 
relics. See Plate V. Onour arrival at the mound on Monday, the 18th 
February, we entered the trench and found the stone coffer, with its lid 
upon it, standing on one side (west) of its original bed. As far as could 
be seen, it had been placed in the vertical axis of the mound, and, from 
measurements taken by me, and the statement that it was at a depth of 
39 feet from the original top, I conclude that it occupied a position in the 
centre of that axis. On finding the box, Mr. Ardesir had it lifted to one 
side to see if there was anything beneath it, but he kept its bed undis- 
turbed so that we could see how it was placed. From the discovery 
until we arrived a day or two had elapsed, during which time the coffer 
had been left standing in the trench under a guard, but had not been 
sealed or otherwise made fast. This outer receptacle consists of two 
blocks of white free stone, one upon the other, the upper serving as a 
covering to the lower. The block had been placed, so far as I could see 
by the marking of the bed, with its sides facing the cardinal points. 
Upon lifting off the upper slab we found a small circular well in the 
upper side of the lower stone, closed by a thin circular slab which rested 
upon a shoulder inside round the top of the well. On lifting out this 
little cover, whose top was flush with the top of the slab, we found inside 
a small stone pot with lid. The shape of the lower part of this is that of 
a shallow bowl, while the upper, or lid, was like an inverted saucer with a 
lip on its underside. This pot was very nearly as big round as the 
well in which it was placed, and it was with some little difficulty got 
out. The bowl or the lower part of the pot is perfectly plain, but the 
top has, by way of ornament six concentric grooved circles. The 
material out of which itis made isa dull red claystone, and the whole has 
been turned very neatly upon the lathe. This is evident from the cir- 
eles, where the tool in its progress round has very slightly chipped or 
serrated the edge of the circles. A curious thing about this pot, and 
which will be noticed again presently, is that the lid does not fit the 
bowl, being too big for it, its lip overlapping and resting on the inner 
edge of the bowl instead of dropping into it. Within the well, sur- 
rounding this pot, was found a small quantity of gritty powder. 

In the stone pot was found a little copper pot in two parts like 
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the last—bowl and hd. Thus far had the pot been opened by Mr 
Ardesir before our arrival. The copper pot being encrusted with green 
verdigris was not so easily opened, and the further opening of the ves- 
sels was entrusted to me. ‘T'o open the copper pot, I had to insert the 
blade of my penknife between the hd and the bowl, and by gentle 
leverage force the former off. The general shape of the copper pot 
is that of the stone one, being slightly rounder. Butit has an addition 
of a little drum-like protuberance forming a kind of handle to the lid.. 
When the copper pot was opened a silver pot of the same shape was found 
within, while underneath it, and between it and the sides of the copper 
pot, was a dry brittle substance covered with verdigris. This, on close 
inspection, has the appearance of compressed vegetable matter, bearing 
the impress of the silver pot on it. It looks asif some green (moist) 
grass-like vegetable had been put in, and the silver box added and pressed 
down upon it. Its moisture had greatly corroded the inside of the copper 
vessel up toa line above the junction of the lid. Beyond this, the interior — 
of the dome of the lid was not corroded, being apparently protected by 
the intervening silver box, and this part had a purplish metallic sheen 
which is probably the result of fire when heating out and shaping the lid. 
The corrosion had eaten a considerable hole in one side of the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 

The silver box was quite bright. The only difference between this, 
and the copper one being in the shape of the knob on the top which has 
a narrower waist at its junction with the top of the dome of the lid. 
This, on being opened, revealed a bright little gold box. Between the 
two was a small quantity of very light knobbly brown stuff which on 
close examination and under a low power microscope appeared to have a 
distinctly fibrous texture. ‘To me it appeared to be a mouldy or fungus: 
vegetable matter. 

Great interest and curiosity now centred round the opening of the 
gold box, and the lid was removed amidst much speculation as to its 
contents. Its shape differed from the others only in the shape of the 
knob on the lid which was here conical. In the box we found the relic 
and a few grains of coaly grit, accompanied by the usual five offerings, 
in this case comprising an aquamarine (?) bead, a ruby, a sapphire, an 
emerald, and a small piece of dry twig or white coral with a smaller chip 
of the same. ‘The relic upon close examination seems to be a small chip 
of stone that has been under theaction of fire. Itisa flake about 3 of 
an inch long by } of an inch broad, of a dull yellowish drab colour with 
darker smoky stains. Its surface is cracked all over as if by fire: 
Under the microscope the surface appears to be covered with fine 
grains of sand of various hues and dimensions. A lower power shews 
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the surface as blocks of rock with the rifts or fissures (the cracks) filled 
with gravel. It is most certainly not bone, nor does it appear to be burnt 
clay, unless it has been burnt into hard stone ware. The gritty substance 
under the microscope looks like lumps of coal of various sizes, and to the 
naked eye asa few grains of different sized gunpowder. The bead 
which is the largest jewel, is in cross section triangular with rounded 
corners, one side being much longer than the other two, which, themselves, 
are unequal. The bead, in its length, has thus three faces. The hole has 
been drilled from both ends, which is evident from the meeting in the 
centre not being quite true. It is transparent, with a slightly, but deci- 
ded, green tinge, and Mr. Campbell thinks it an aquamarine. It may 
be crystal. The ruby, which is ruby-coloured by reflected light, is of 
the colour of strong tea by transmitted light. It is in the shape of a 
very flat cone, the diameter of its hase being about ;3; of an inch. The 
sapphire is a deep blue by reflected, but a lighter blue by transmitted 
light, while the emerald is light opaque green. These two stones are 
smaller than the ruby, the emerald being the smallest. Now we come 
to the last article, which has all the appearance of a piece of dried twig, 
though perhaps a trifle heavy for such. It is about 3 inch long and 
nearly ¢ inch in diameter. The outside is covered with fine parallel 
lines or scoring, running with the length of the substance, and on it are 
one or two eyes where leaves or small branches may have been attached. 
It is of an uniform grey tint. The fractured ends or sections do not, 
however, shew any woody texture, but is more solid looking. In the 
five offerings made to images, and at the consecration of Hindu temples, 
the coral always forms a fifth with jewels, but then it is generally the 
red coral. Itis not unlikely that this may bea piece of coral too, but 
of the white kind. The nature of the bead. requires a professional 
opinion to decide. The usual five offerings in Hindu shrines are—a dia- 
mond, a ruby, an emerald, a pearl, and a piece of coral. 

The relic boxes were carefully examined, but no trace of inscription 
or of single letters could be found, nor has any coin been discovered. 
We are thus still without any clue to the age of the stiipa, unless we get 
it in the fragments of sculptured stones which may yet be excavated. 
On the 20th the relic boxes and the contents of the small gold box were 
photographed full size. 

The excavation is still being continued, and when we left the mound 
on the evening of the 19th, a well had been sunk in the brick work to a 
depth of 8 feet below the centre of the position, where the coffer stood ; 
but without anything more being found. 

The sculptured stones that had been found are themselves full of in- 
terest, and if the remaining portions of the structure of which these form 
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part can be discovered, the trouble and expense in getting at them will be 
amply repaid. The top member of the Tee or triple umbrella is a 
huge heavy slab one foot two inches thick. The edges round are 
broken away, but one image mortise remains at one corner, 3 feet 4 
inches from the centre. The centre of the slab is pierced with a 
large round hole, 1 foot 35 inches in diameter, to receive the stem 
of the umbrella. Three-fourths of the entire rim of the great um- 
brella were found, and they all piece together remarkably well, and 
give a diameter of 10 feet and a thickness of 1 foot. Four fragments of 
the four supporting images (one of each) have also been found, and the 
tenons under their feet correspond with the mortise in the top of the 
Tee. In the lower edge of the umbrella rim are the corresponding 
mortises to receive the tops of the images. The underside of the umbrella 
is slightly hollowed out. The whole was originally in one piece, but as 
yet the central parts and the remaining fragments of the rim have not 
been found. Nearly half the collar, however, with portions of the two 
upper ones, of different thickness, have been excavated. ‘The holes in 
these decrease in size. Portion of a smaller figure, probably from the 
second tier, has been recovered. In the top of the big umbrella are 
four mertises immediatly above those below, but near the centre, for 
the feet of these upper images. In the edge of the umbrella small 
holes are drilled through half way, between the images and about 
= inch diameter, apparently intended for hangings or the sticks of small 
flags. There are many other fragments and slabs whose original use 
cannot as yet be definitely determined, but in addition to these are the 
fragments of two lengths of rail slab, 8 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 55 inches. 
These have long tongues at either end to fit into long mortises in some 
supports not yet found. The surface is carved into uprights with 
three bands of rail running through them. On the upright struts are 
incised central circles with a half circle at top and bottom. The length 
of these slabs is the length of a side of the original polygonal railing 
round a stupa or structural dagoba. 

The question which now requires solution is, whether the triple 
umbrella was an erection over a previous stupa or over a structural 
dagoba. That it was never erected over the present stipa is self-evi- 
dent from the positions in which the fragments were found. If a larger 
stupa existed on this spot, it is very unlikely that it would have been 
pulled down and rebuilt. It would have been repaired if necessary 
or an outer casing added. Itis my opinion that a structural dagoba 
existed probably on this spot before the stupa, and the triple umbrella 
being so top-heavy fell and was smashed as we find it; and in this 
was enshrined the present relics. Finding how unstable this arrange- 
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ment was, the Buddhist determined to build the present stupa, and the 
fragments of the old dagoba, which hadto a certain extent become 
sanctified by its use as a relic receptacle, were buried in the mound. 
I should thus not be surprised, if the bulk of this original structure be 
found at the ground level, being thrown in to help to get the required 
height for the relic coffer. 

It has been decided to carry on the excavation to the rock; and I 
estimate that there are 35 to 40 feet of brick work between the position 
of the coffer and the foundation. I have advised that a well be continued 
down through the centre, a sloping approach being made to it from the 
east along the present cutting. Then, if necessary, the cutting east 
and west might be carried straight through the mound down to the 
foundation. If nothing is found, then it will be needless to demolish 
the mound in the chance of finding anything in the two halves. If, on 
the contrary, my suppositions are correct, and the remains of some struc- 
tural dagoba be found scattered throagh the mound then nothing is 
left for it but to clear away the whole. 

At a point in the mound at about 4 feet from the coffer, and on the 
same level, was found a handful of broken chips. These were the 
fragments of a pot of exactly the same material as the stone pot con- 
taining the relics, and on piecing some of the fragments around the lip 
of the cover of the latter they were found to lie evenly to it and to have 
exactly the same curve. I have already mentioned the little trouble we 
had in getting the stone-pot out of the well, which was a good deel deeper 
than it, there being hardly enough room round about it to get the 
fingers in. The inference I draw from this is, that the original bowl, of 
which the present lid was its cover, is now represented by these fragments. 
The accident probably happened thus. After enclosing the copper box 
within the stone pot, the latter was being let down into the well, when, 
from the small diameter of the latter the priest’s fingers slipped from the 
bow] to the lid. The bowl fell into the well and got broken while the 
lid remained in his fingers. The fragments were then taken out and 
cast aside, and a new bowl obtained which did not quite fit the lid. The 
immense pressure of the mass of brick work above reduced the fragments 
to chips as we find them. But the amount of these is quite sufficient 
to build up a complete bowl as large as the whole one. 

It is curious that no heads of images have as yet been found. 

I have not been able to revisit the stupa since my first visit, but 
have been informed that nothing of any consequence was found upon 
further excavation. 
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Notes on some Rolarian Tribes. No. I.*—By W.H. P. Driver. 
The Koroas. 


Habitat.—Koroas are to be found scattered over various parts of 
Chutiya Nagpur, from Palamu in the north down to the most south- 
western of the Native States. They are in various stages of civilisation, 
from the Birhor-Koroa of the jungles to the cultivator on the plains 
who prefers to call himself a ‘ Kisan.’ 

In Palamu they call themselves Korea-Mundas rather than Koroas, 
and in Sirguja and Jaspur they like to be called Paharias, the name 
Koroa being looked upon as a term of reproach. 

Language.—As usual when branches of any tribe become isolated, 
the Koroas in different districts have various dialects, and the following 
are a few samples of differences between the Baroai and Manipat 
‘Koroas. 


English. Baroat Koroa. Manipat-Koroa. 
White ant Bunumku Santi. 
Bear es Nunikmai Bana. 
Blood Chala Balgi. 
Bone Kod Jang. 
Body . Harom Sindir. 
Cloth legs ee ROL «» Sonhe 
Hair Silik ioe 
Thigh ne ul cae ee 
Lie we» , Lobra wr. DEE 
Mouth Totna ra 29, 
Rice (cooked) . Kode Jow. 
Word w» DBDalda Barra. 
There Inandera Hona. 
Far «. Sanging ». Langka. 
That .» Man .. Mader. 


Traditional and 


CJonjectural History—The Koroas like other wild 


tribes know little of their own history, but they have traditions about 
the Mahadeo Hills, and the same fiction as the Asurs about their 
origin, viz., that they are sprung from scarecrows. Their traditions also 
connect them in a distant way with the Korkus, Kurs, Saonts, Asurs 
and Beonarias. 

When these aborigenes were driven south by the Aryans they appear 
to have been generally known amongst themselves as Kors, their word 
for man. The more eastern branch of the Kolarian race was in those 
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days evidently known as Horo. To this day the members of the eastern 
branch can be distinguished by the use of H, where those of the 
western branch use the letter K. From the remains of brick and stone 
temples, it would appear that in ancient times small communities of 
Aryans used to settle amongst these aboriginal tribes, perhaps at first 
as conquerors, but afterwards on a more familiar footing, until with 
the lapse of time they became absorbed in the Kolarian population. 
Traces of mixed blood are plain enough amongst the population of this 
part of the country at the present day. 

| Authentic history.—The earliest historical fact we have in connection 
with the Koroas is, that in 1818 A. D., when Sirguja and Jashpur 
were ceded to the British by Appa Sahib, the Koroas, under a chief 
named Manawar Sing, were at war with the Raja of Sirguja. Then 
in 1857 the Koroas of Sirguja went into open rebellion against the 
British Government, and one of their chiefs Dharam Sing was hanged 
after we regained the country. Again in the beginning of 1884 this 
same tribe (probably owing to scarcity) took to highway robbery and 
murder. The ring-leader on this occasion was one Katra, and he and 
three others, named Bandhan, Jitu and Ledra, were tried and hanged at 
Ranchi. Of the others implicated, two more, Dunde and Punea, were 
transported, and another Bandan received five years’ imprisonment. It 
is said that in years when the hill Koroas crops were scarce, they 
used to pay a visit to the Raja in a large body, armed with their terrible 
bows, arrows and battle-axes. The Raja in those days was only too 
glad to get rid of them by ordering a general subscription for their 
benefit. Alas! now, gone are the days of “the good old rule, the 
simple plan,” and the British are here to maintain law and order. 

Divisions —The Koroas are divided into several sub-tribes, the 
Paharié or Bor-koroas, the Birinjia-koroas, the Birhor-koroas, the 
Koraku-koroas, and the Koria-mundas. All live amongst the hills and 
jungles and speak dialects of the Kolarian language. The Dand-koroas 
or Dih-koroas and the Agaria-koroas live on the low lands, and speak 
only a dialect of Hindi. 

Food.—In the way of food, Koroas of the hills can eat goats, pigs, 
fowls, cows and buffaloes, but not snakes, or frogs or lizards. Only 
Birhor-koroas can eat monkeys. They all eat various jungle products, 
and many of them know of the medicinal properties of herbs, roots &e., 
to be found in their jungles. The following are the names of a few 
such medicines, viz., Churaphal, Gethi, Bhourmali, Barkajeri, Harra- 
phal, &e. 

Religion.—Koroas employ three kinds of priests, who must, however, 
all be Koroas, The Pahan-Baiga is the head priest, the ‘Pujar’ is ‘his 
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assistant, and the Dewar is the consulting priest. They also have 
Ojhas, Dains and Motis, 2. e., wizards, witches, and sorcerers, who deal 
with various kinds of spirits, and work on the superstitions of the 
people. The mediumistic powers of such people are supposed to be 
innate. Koroas worship the sun. Once a year in the month of Novem- 
ber, the religious-minded Koroa goes out by himself, before dawn, to 
meet the rising sun, and without the assistance of a priest, he offers 
up a sacrifice of a white cock, upon an open field. The priests offer 
their sacrifices under the Sarna of sal trees, which is to be found near 
every village. Darha and Darhin are worshipped in the Sarna, and the 
hinduised Koroas of the plains worship Kali ina temple. A red or 
spotted cock is offered to Darha and a red hen to Darhin, and to these 
are added a little ‘ Handia’ or native rice beer, which the soul of the 
Koroa loves. There is also a Paht Deota or hill god who eats red cocks. 
On occasions of distress the Baiga offers an oblation of milk to Kali. 
The goodwill of ‘Arha Burhi’ (their ancestors) is invoked on any 
occasions of moment. 

Festivals —At the ‘Phagna’ festival, in March, a ‘simal’ (cotton 
tree) branch is planted on the east side of the village, straw is tied 
on the top of it, and then set fire to. After drinking and dancing 
round this, the Baiga cuts off the top with a ‘balua’ (battle-axe). He 
then takes and sticks it over his own door, and offers a sacrifice of a 
spotted fowl, and some bread made of rice flour. This festival lasts for 
two days, and they dance the ‘Tharia’ and ‘Jhumta. The ‘Sarhul’ 
festival, in April, lasts four days, a red cock and hen are sacrificed 
and they dance the Jhumta and Chandrani. Once a year, in the month 
of July, the Pahan sacrifices to Kali a ‘khassi,’ goat which the whole 
village subscribes for. At the ‘Nowa’ or first crop festival in Septem- 
ber, the dances are Chandrani and Desoari, and only a hen is sacrificed 
by the Pahan, but after the harvesting is over, every Koroa household 
offers a thanksgiving sacrifice of a red and white hen to ancestors. 
The ‘Sohorai’ or cow festival, in September, lasts four days, and two 
red cocks are the proper sacrifice on this occasion. At the ‘ Dassain,’ 
in October, the Diwan of Khuria sacrifices a ‘ khassi’ goat. The 
Karma festival, in October, lasts two days. The villagers cut a branch 
of a karam tree, plant it in the middle of the ‘akhrd,’ or dancing- 
ground, and drink and dance round it. At this the Chandrani is the 
proper dance. 

Marriage ceremonies.—Although Koroas do not marry until they are 
grown up, their marriages are often arranged by parents. The would- 
be-husband has always a say in the matter, and in his eyes, working- 
capabilities are the chief beauty in a wife. Koroas are divided into 
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several families, each of which is known by its ‘gotor,’ and no two 
people of the same gotor are allowed to marry. The gotor stands for 
our surname. An orthodox marriage is conducted as follows. Tirst the 
betrothal is formally gone through by the parents of the bridegroom, 
taking to the parents of the bride two ‘kalsis’ of ‘daru’ or native 
liquor made from the ‘mahwa,’ and settling the price of the girl, which 
is generally about Rs. 5. The young man goes with his parents next 
time and takes besides the Rs. 5, a ‘khassi’ goat, a piece of cloth 
for his intended, and another for his future mother-in-law. On the 
wedding-day a feast is given at the house of the bridegroom’s father to 
which all relatives and friends are invited, and a party of the bride- 
groom’s friends go and bring the bride. A person called an ‘ aguait’ 
arranges all the ceremonies. The clothes of the bride and bridegroom 
which have previously been dyed yellow are tied together by the 
‘Lokundis,’ who must be unmarried people. The ‘ Lokundis’ are the 
bridesmaids and bestmen. The bridegroom then puts ‘sindur’ on the 
bride’s forehead, and the ‘aguwait’ throws a fist-full of uncooked rice 
ou the ground. The happy pair then go and salaam to their parents 
and to the assembled company. They then seat themselves between 
their parents, and the husband puts bangles on his wife’s wrists, and 
-anklets on her feet. The company then begin to eat and drink, and 
afterwards the young people commence their dancing, which is kept up 
all night. The next morning, after a final drink, all the party go 
and bathe, and then leave the happy couple to their own devices. 

Marriage customs.—A. Koroa can marry a second wife, if he has no 
children by his first, or if his first wife leaves him, or if he is divorced 
from her. If his wife leaves him, he can get back her price, from her 

parents or guardians, and this isas good as adivorce. Widows can 

remarry, anda man who marries a widow or divorcee is called a ‘ Biydhur.’ 
If a man leaves his wife without a cause, she can call a ‘ panchayat,’ 
and have him find Rs.5. When young people marry without their 
parents’ leave, it is called a ‘Dhuku.’ The relatives then hold a 
‘panchayat,’ and make the young man give a ‘khassi’ goat and two 
‘kalsis’ of ‘daru,’ for their benefit. 

Birth customs.—For about a week or ten days after a birth, the 
mother is considered unclean. Children are named a month after they 
are born. They are only named after their grandparents, when the 
mother dreams of a visit from the said ancestors. If a girl is to be born, 
the woman dreams that either her own or her husband’s mother came 
with offerings of ‘ tarpat’ earrings or beads; but if a boy is expected, 
she dreams that either her own or her husband’s father came with an 
offering of a ‘dibi’ or a ‘batua’ (small brass pots for eating out of). 
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The child is then called its grandparents’ ‘aotar,’ and is named after 
the said ancestor. A big feast is always given at a christening. Boys 
are preferred to girls. 

Young people.—Boys are burnt on the forearms, when they are about 
ten years of age, but girls are not tattooed like Mundas, Kharias and 
Uraons. Property descends only to male heirs. Every large village has 
its Dhamkuria or bachelor’s quarters, for boys who are too old to live 
with their parents. Girls stay with their parents until they get married. 
The dancing-ground is usually an open space in front of the Dham- 
kurias Young people enjoy considerable freedom until they are married. 
There are no old maids amongst Koroas. Children take the ‘ gotor’ of 
their father. 

Death Customs.—When great persons die their remains are conveyed 
to the banks of a river and burnt by their relatives. Ordinary people are 
buried and large stones are placed over their graves. When the Pahan 
Pujar or Dewar die, their remains are burnt and buried in their own 
fields. Ten days after a death, the nearest relatives give a big dinner. 
When a pregnant woman dies, her ghost haunts its relatives and 
has to be turned out of the village with the assistance of the Baiga. 

Appearance.—In appearance the Koroas of Jashpur, Sirguja and 
Barowai are usually very black with flat square faces, and matted locks. 
Physically they are short but very strongly made. 


The Pahariya-Kharias. 


Habitat.—The Pahariyaé-Kharias have little to boast off in the way of 
history, and those in the south-west have the same tradition as the 
Kharias of Lohardagga, viz., that they came from ‘ Roides’ and ‘ Kharia- 
ghat.’ They are found scattered on the hills in the south of Manbhum, 
in various parts of Singbhim and Kionjhar, and on the borders of Gang- 
pur and Raigarh, and (as their name implies) they are exclusively hill 
men. At the foot of the hills in the thickest jungles are found the Perai- 
Kharias, who are said to have been outcasted by the hill men, and with 
them are also found the Makria-Kharias, both these tribes being gross 
feeders. The Makria-Kharias eat monkeys, and thus stand in the same 
position to the Kharias as the Birhors to the Mundas. It is most proba- 
ble that in ancient times all the Kolarian tribes ate monkeys. 

Language.—There is a difference in the language of the hill and 
plains of one word in twelve, and the following are a few examples :— 


Hinglish. Plains-Kharia. Hill-Kharia. 
Cloth sis) Leis os SOceeS 
Fever .. Ghorna sve ae 
Fiesh ww. Mas .. Kumang. 
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English. Plains-Kharia. Hitl-Kharia. 
Foot ». Katta Set aaLYen 
Jackal ae 4 yin i © Rarcha. 
Monkey .. Bandar .. Sakoi. 
Morning .. Meang a»  Patar, 
Plantain oo Kera ae Konda: 
River .» Ompai err Jor: 
To-day - Musa fy. Kone: 
Near we Ubdu bow A Solar 
Weep .. Yamna ...  Libdana.- 
Bad .. Bekar ... Kambo. 
Old . Buddha .» Kendrubo. 


Divisions.—There are two tribes of hill Kharias, the ‘ Pahariya’ and 
the ‘ Neosa.’ The Pahariyas are the more civilized, being more fastidious 
as to their food, and wearing cloth, while Neosas are said to eat cows, and 
animals that have died of disease, and most of them wear only leaves. 
Neither of these tribes can speak any language but their own, but 
it is only with difficulty that they cau understand each other. 

Food.—Pahariya-Kharias eat buffaloes, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, &e., 
but not cows, tigers, snakes, lizards, &c. 

Religious Festivals—tIn religious ideas the Pahariyi-Kharias are 
wonderfully advanced. They worship the Sun, ‘Giring Pija,’ every 
two or three years, in the months of June or July, the head of every 
family doing his own ptja, ona bare rock, and offering a white cock, 
a white goat, or a white pig, according to his circumstances. Hvery 
village has its priest, or ‘Kalo,’ who must be a Kharia, and his 
sacrifices are tobe made atthe ‘Sarna’ or Jangkorbo. In February 
there are three festivals. At the ‘ Phagun’ festival each household offers 
its own sacrifice. At the Janeko festival, the Kalo offers a sacrifice for the 
whole village. This festival is kept in honour of the Mahua and Mango, 
which fruits are then in season. Then there is the ‘ Lamlam,’ or hunting 
festival, at which the Kalo again officiates for the whole village. At all 
these festivals the ‘Tharia’ is the fashionable dance. In June each 
household offers its ‘khidori’ sacrifice. In September the ‘ Kalo’ 
offers the ‘ kadoleta’ sacrifice, at the cutting of the upland crops. 
At the ‘Karam’ festival, in September, the young people of both 
sexes offer sacrifices at the akhra, or dancing place. In October the 
‘Kalo’ offers a sacrifice at the ‘ Kharra Puja,’ of a brown khassi goat, and 
three cocks and one hen of different colours. The‘ Bandai’ festival is 
kept in October, and at this they dance the ‘Jadura.’ They dance, the 
‘Desaoli’ in May and June and the ‘Jadura’ in October, November 
and December. In the months of February and September each house- 
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hold offers a sacrifice to its ancestors, who are supposed to act as guardian 
angels to their living relatives. 

Demons.—It is the ‘ Kalo’s’ duty also to keep an eye on the various 
malignant spirits that haunt every Kharia village, and to propitiate 
them when necessary. The following are the most common of such evil 
spirits: The ‘ Pahto-Dubo’ or horse demon. The ‘ Dorbo-Dubo’ or ele- 
phant demon. The ‘ Gorea-Dubo’ or fire demon. The ‘ Raksa-Dubo’ 
has a man’s body with big protruding teeth, and he carries a rod with 
a noose at the end of it, for catching people with, a big basket to put 
them into, and a hatchet to kill them with. He can only be appeased by 
the offering ofa ram. Then comes the ‘Gumi-Dubo,’ whose proper 
sacrifice is a cow. When sacrificing to these demons, the priest kills the 
animal, whatever it may be, and runs away. The other evilly disposed 
spirits are the ghosts of women who have died while pregnant, called 
‘Churil-Dubos’, and the ghosts of people who have met with violent 


«deaths, called ‘ Jianth-Muahs.’,. These sometimes go about screaming or 


crying at night, and they inhabit large trees by the roadside, and 
pounce down on people who do not offer sacrifices. They frighten and 
sometimes kill the unfortunate wayfarer. The ‘ Pahariya-Kharias’ also 
personally offer sacrifices to the ‘ Baranda-Dubo’ who lives in ant-hills. 


(... The sacrifice for this demon may be a buffalo, a ram, or a pig. 


Good Spirits—All the gods of the Kharias, however, are not evil. 


. There are two great good spirits named Dhowlagir and Mainagir, and 
these have several spiritual apostles, who do their bidding. Three 


of the said apostles, known to my informant, were named ‘ Deogan- 


is Guru,’ ‘Lugu-Guru,’ and ‘ Mado-Mantri. Some ‘ Pahariya-Kharias d. 
“Known as ‘ Deonra-Lebus’ or ‘ Motis’, can invoke the above mentioned 
good spirits, but only for good purposes. The ceremony is as follows : 


The ‘ Deonra-Lebu’ takes a ‘samu’ or bamboo fan, in which he puts 
some rice, and he places a small light in front of him. He then be- 
gins to rub his hand over the rice, and to invoke the good spirits with 
the following chant— 


“Come, come along, on the road I will make you sacrifices. 
“‘Here I stand, your priest, cause the sick man to be set free, and I will give 


you sacrifices. 
“Keep me (as your Deonra Lebu), and at the head of the waterfall I will 


make your sacrifices. 
“ Make the sick man stand up, walk and work, and then will I give you sacri- 
fices.”’ 
If the sick man recovers, the ‘ Deonra-Lebu’ knows that Dhowlagir 
and Mainagir have granted his prayer, and he gives his sacrifices accord- 
ing to promise. 
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Witches—But should the person die, and there be the slightest 
suspicion of the existence ofa wizard or whitch in their midst, the 
Deonra-Lebu again calls the good spirits to his assistance, and sees the 
wizard’s or witch’s face in the light that is set before him. He 
then tells the ‘Re,’ or head of the village, who calls up all the 
villagers and explains the circumstances. The unfortunate wizard or 
witch is then turned out of the village, with much bad language and 
rough treatment. If any resistance is offered, the offensive person 
is beaten and sometimes killed outright. 

Marriage customs.—‘ Pahariya-Kharias’ only marry when they come 
of age, and widows or divorcees are allowed to remarry. They may 
marry two or more wives, but very few ever do so. They must, 
however, only marry with other Pahariya-Kharias, and the parties to 
the marriage must be of different ‘ gotors’ or septs. The following are 
a few such septs, wiz. ‘kiro’ tiger, ‘dungdung’ eel, ‘bilung’ salt, 
‘baa’ dhan, ‘kerketa’ a bird, ‘soreng’ stone, ‘kulu’ tortoise, &c. 
Pahariya-Kharias have no ‘dhamkuria’ or bachelor’s hall, but they 
have an ‘akhra’ or place for dancing. Marriages take place at the 
home of the bridegroom, outside of the house. The groom has to pay 
the girl’s father a present, called‘ gining.’ This is not paid in money but 
in cattle. A fair price for a wife is two buffaloes, or seven heads of cattle. 
All friends and relatives are invited to the marriage feast. The brides- 
maids anoint with oil the heads of both bride and bridegroom. The 
bridegroom then puts sindur on the forehead of his bride, and she returns 
the compliment. The best man then splashes them both with water, 
and the ceremony iscomplete. The happy couple are then carried about, 
by two strong men, to receive the congratulations of the company. 
After this the party sits down to eat and drink, and the rest of the 
night is spent by the young people in dancing, and by the elders in 
drinking. Next morning they all go and bathe together, in the nearest 
river or pond. Whena man cannot afford to have a ceremonious marriage, 
he marries without ceremony, and this is called a ‘dhuku’ marriage. 
If married people cannot agree, they are at liberty to separate and to 
remarry with others if they choose. 

Regarding children.—All property descends to male heirs. After 
child-birth the mother is considered unclean for six days, and du- 
ring this time she must live and eat in a separate room by herself, 
The child is named when itis a month old. To find an auspicious 
name, grains of rice are thrown into a bowl of water, as each name is 
called, when all the grains come together at the bottom of the bowl, 
the last mentioned is the proper name. When boys reach the age 
of 8 or 10 years, they have their forearms burnt. Girls at about the same 
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age are tattooed (by ‘Malar’ women) on their foreheads and temples, 
never elsewhere. 

Regarding the dead.—The rich burn and the poor bury their dead. 
Dead people turn into ghosts, and these live chiefly near their burial- 
grounds. When a person is dying, all the ghosts in the neighbourhood get 
round his deathbed, and dance and make merry, for a new ‘muah’ or 
ghost is about to be born to them, People on the eve of death can see 
such ghosts, and then they know their time has come. The ghosts 
of people who die a natural death are quite happy, and do not molest 
the living. 


The Sobors or Savaras. 


History and traditional references—The Savaras (a numerous sec- 
tion of the Kolarian race) are the southernmost of any of the abori- 
ginal tribes who still speak a Kolarian language, and they have 
maintained their distinctive title from very ancient times. There 
is an inscription cut on the rock at Girnar in Gujerat from which 
we learn that Rudra Dama (one of the Sah kings about 300 B. C.) 
conquered the Savaras and other wild tribes; and the Savaras are 
also referred to in the Puranas as a wild tribe in the south-east. 
Ptolemy mentions the Sabarae, and Pliny speaks of a tribe of Suari. 
Martin in his History and Antiquities of Hastern India, says that a 
large tribe of Siviras are traditionally reported to have existed and 
flourished in Shahabad and Bihar contemporaneously with the Cheros, 
but there are none in those districts now. However Sherring in 
his * Tribes and Castes of India” states that a tribe of ‘Seoris’ 
who were in former times much mixed up with the Bhars, Cheros, 
Kols and Kharwars, were once established in Ghazipur and Mirzapur, 
and that a few are now to be found in Central India. “These people 
muck resemble the Gipsies of Europe. Their women wear a tartan 
dress and often have a kind of horn projecting from the forehead ag an 
ornament. They live in light and easily-moved booths made of grass 
and reeds, are fond of intoxicating drinks, and eat the flesh of swine 
and oxen. They procure wives for their young men by kidnapping 
female. children, and live principally by jugglery, coining false money 
and theft.” 

Mythological and Historical references.—It is difficult to say whether 
these ‘ Seoris’ are a branch of the Savaras of the south or not. A Mah4- 
bharata legend says that the Savaras were created from the excrement 
of the wonder-working cow “ Nandini,” which belonged to the hermit 
‘Vasishtha,’ who employed them to punish a Kshattriya king named 
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“ Visva-Mittra ” the son of Gadhi, king of Kanauj. From this legend 
it might be inferred that the Brahmans employed an army of Savaras, 
(whom they imported from the south) as mercenary soldiers to fight on 
their side against the Rajpits of Kananuj. These Savara soldiers would 
naturally leave their wives behind, and this would account for their 
almost total extinction, and for the necessity for their young men to pro- 
cure wives from other tribes. The Cheros and Kharwars with whom 
the Savaras were associated are still very numerous and prolific in 
Mirzapur, Sirguja, Palamu and other neighbouring districts. 

Geographical Distribution.—In Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam the 
Savaras are found in various stages of civilisation and adopting various 
languages and customs according to their surroundings. In Ganjam 
they speak a mixture of the Kolarian and Dravidian languages and are 
known as Sonds, Sowras, Jara Savaras, Luda-Savaras, Arisa-Savaras and 
Tekkati-Savaras. In the Native States of Orissa and in parts of 
Sambalpur they speak dialects of Uriyd and are divided into the fol- 
lowing sub-tribes, viz.,— 

Divisions.—Sowras or Saondas, very hinduised cultivators. Taalas, 
very hinduised cultivators. Bentkars, hinduised, and weavers by 
trade. Ludhas, hinduised, and blacksmiths and ironsmiths by trade. 
Kella-Sobors or Potor-pinda-Sobor, the men are musicians and the 
women dancing-girls. It is said that in former times their women only 
wore leaves. 

Sub-division of Sobors.—The purest representatives of the race call 
themselves Sobors, and speak a dialect of the Kolarian language which 
could be understood in Chutiy4 Nagpur. These people are only to be 
found in the most jungly parts of the Native States of Orissa and 
Sambalpur, and a few are also found in Gangpur one of the southern 
tributary states of Chutiyaé Nagpur, and the following notes only refer 
to these Sobors. 

They are divided into three sub-tribes, viz.,— 

1. Pardhea or Jara-Sobors are cultivators and shikaris. They, 
are sometimes known as ‘ Kurus.’ They eat pigs, fowls, goats, fish &c., 
but not cows, buffaloes, tigers, lizards &c. 

9. Potkota-Sobors, boat and string-makers and cultivators. They 
can eat the same animals as the Pardheas and also buffaloes, but cows 
are forbidden. 

3. Bassu-Sobors are chiefly cultivators. They can eat the same 
as the Pardheas and also shell-fish. 

These sub-tribes cannot intermarry or eat together, but they dance, 
drink and otherwise fraternize quite freely. 

E 
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Septs and Totems.—They are divided into numerous septs of which 
the following are a few, viz..— 


Saram, sambar cannot eat. 
Murmu, nilgai do. 

Barhia, wild pig do. 

Guincha, tree mice do. 

Ir-tirki, eulnea-pig do. 

Nag, cobra cannot kill. 

Sua, parrot cannot kill or eat. 
Toro, lizzard do. 

Hemrom, a bird do. 


Pardhan, a title, the man who reinstates into caste. 
Bisual, a title, the man who officiates at deaths. 
Nega, a title, headman of a village. 
Bhui or Bohi, those who earry palkis. 

No two people of the same sept can intermarry. The wife belongs 


* 


to the sept of her husband after marriage, and male and female children 


belong to the same sept as the father. 

Religious Festivals—The Sobors who retain their aboriginal customs 
have priests of their own tribe, who sacrifice goats, fowls, pigs &c. at 
the village ‘dimur’ or spirit-grove. The head priest is called ‘Turi’ 
or ‘ Jhankor’ and his assistant the ‘ Lengena,’ and these offer sacrifices 
at the following festivals, v7z.,— 


Magh-porob and Magh-puni in January. 
Phagua, Phagun-pun and Gundi-Khia in February. 
Choit-porob and Choit-puni in March. 
Boisag porob in April. 
Jet-puni in May. 
Assar-porob or Dutia in June. 
Rakhi-puni and Pura nade 
Nua-khia, Korma and Ekadasi in August. 
Tugilosa, Buriusa and Dalkhai in September. 
Kartik-puni, Bhaijinta, Pojinta Borousa in October 
Usa-borot, Kolasi-usa and Kola-Chusa i and November. 
Pus-puni in December. 


Gods and Demons.—The head of every household is also supposed 
to sacrifice to numerous gods, of which the following are a few. Gorom- 
poti, village god. Bonera, hill god. Bons-poti, jungle god. Panch- 
konda and Peta-bulia, outside gods. Ludha and Ludni, Kandi-bent, 
Pagura-bent, and Pardhia-bent are household gods. Debi, Mahadeo, 
Mahabir, Bura-Bhim, Bhogia Bura-Deo are all great gods. Satbohoni 
and Jolkomoni are water nymphs, and the following are demons of 


a 
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sorts, Rakas, Bodru, Kalka, Rui bonga, Podmasini Temasini, Bhandar- 
gohoria, Churguri, Horli-pat and Kondra-pat. 
Dances and Music.—Sobors have the following dances; viz.,— 


Jadura men and women together. 

Karma do. 

Khedapar do. 

Jatra do. 

Kalanga do. 

Biha do. at weddings. 

Sudni only women. 

Konkor do. 

Kheldi single woman of Kela Sobor tribe. 

Dond danced by single man carrying bells on a stick. 


They use the following musical instruments: Lepur, Champ, Bet- 
bari. The Kela-Sobors use the Khonjini or Ghurka, a peculiar instru- 
ment which emits groans and grunts. 

Wedding customs.—The uncivilised Sobors do not marry until 
grown up and the price of a wife is usually Rs. 5. Widows and di- 
vorcees can remarry, anda divorce is effected by returning the price 
paid for the wife. The marriage takes place at the man’s house, and the 
bride is borne to the wedding on the backs of the bridesmaids. The 
bridegroom has to give a cloth to the bride, her mother and younger 
brother. At weddings Sobors do not dance the war-dance of Chutiya 
Nagpur, but have a peculiar wedding dance of their own. The prepara- 
tions for the wedding party are very much the same as in Chutiya 
Nagpur. 

Marriage customs.—They have the usual ‘Mandua-tand.’ Branches 
‘of ‘Mahua’ and ‘ Sargi’ are planted on the altar, which consists of a four- 
cornered mound of earth, at each of the corners of which are placed 
water-pots with lights in them, a string being passed round the lot. 
The ceremony commences by the happy couple holding each other’s 
little fingers and marching seven times round the ‘ Chouuda’ or altar, 
the woman going in front. The two being then seated together, the 
bridegroom puts a spot of ‘sindur’ on the bride’s forehead with his 
right hand little finger, and she returns the compliment in exactly the 
same manner. The bridesmaids then draw near and tie the clothes of 
the pair together. After this they make the bride promise never to leave 
her husband, and (as it were to certify to the contract) put a big broad 
mark of ‘sindur’ on the bride, reaching from the crown of her head to 
the tip of her nose. The happy pair then retire into a house prepared 
for them, while the rest of the party sit down to dinner. After dinner 
dancing and drinking are commenced and usually carried on until next 
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morning. Harly in the morning the bridesmaids appear to wash the 
feet of the newly-married couple, the man receiving their attentions first. 
Sobors are permitted to marry as many wives as they choose, but 
do not usually have more than one. 

Customs relating to children.—After childbirth the mother is consi- 
dered unclean from six months to a year, and the husband has to live and — 
eat apart from his wife, not even being allowed to drink water from her 
hands; and if there are no female relatives in the house, he has to do 
all the cooking. To effect a purification an official called ‘ Pardhan’ has 
to give some drinking water first to the mother and then to the father, 
and finally to drink some himself, each one drinking out of his or her 
own hand. Just previous to this ceremeny the mother has to bathe. 
Before the purification, neither the father nor the mother can eat 
meat. After the purification they have a big dinner to which relatives 
and friends are invited. In Chutiyé Nagpur the ‘ Pardhéns’ are a sub- 
tribe of the Kheroars or Bhogtas. The Sobors do not usually burn 
‘sika’ marks on the boy’s fore-arms, as is customary amongst the 
aboriginal tribes of Chutiya Nagpur. Girls are tattooed chiefly on the 
biceps. The Kol custom of tattooing on the forehead is practised by a 
few ; but I noticed only old women with these marks, and I therefore 
presume the custom is dying out. The tattooing is done by the women 
of the Temna or brass-working caste. Amongst Sobors all property 
descends to male heirs only. The ‘ Dhamkuria’ or bachelor’s hall of 
Chutiyéd NAgpur villages is not known amongst the Sobors. The Sobors 
usually bury their dead and put stones over the graves. The clothes, 
ornaments and sometimes the weapons of the deceased are buried with 
them. They believe in the existence of the spirits of the dead and also 
that they haunt their own homes; therefore at meals it is customary to 
put aside a pinch of food and some liquor to show the spirits they are 
not forgotten. Sobors are very superstitious ; they believe in sorcery, 
and people suspected of practising the black art are hated, feared and 
often ill-treated. A grim sect of these people, known as ‘ Bisuals,’ are 
the officials whose duty it is to offer sacrifices to the dead. They get 
paid for their services, and the office is hereditary, so that the Bisuals 
will doubtless become a sub-tribe in time, just as the Baigas have done 
amongst the aboriginal tribes in the Western Native States of Chutiy4 
Nagpur. The Bisual sacrifice consists of rice and the gum of the Sarai 
tree. 

Language.—The following list of words shows where the Sobor and 
Saonda differ most from other Kolarian languages. 
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English. Sobor. Saonda. English. Sobor. Saonda. 
Ant Juri Bobo When Kote Yenga 
Boat Dhondsa Voda Bad Bogda Sedele 
Day Angiana Tamba White Tele Palu 
Where Kon Tenga Small Dihing Doyina 
Without Guritke Vodita Thin Pandra Palapala som 
Near Hopora Yuya Hungry -Raing Dolijan 
Much Birbarang Bari « Be silent Atupme Kandang ama 
What Kate Vongado Hear Anjom Andangna 





Ha-shang-rgyal-po and Ug-tad, a Dialogue. From the Tibetan. 
By Kart Marx, Missionary at Leh, Ladakh. 


(Once upona time) there was a king named H4-shang, who did 
naught but sin. (Now), had this king died, he would have gone to 
perdition ; Chom-dan-das, however, had mercy upon him, and transformed 
himself into a minister called Ug-tad.! After he had come into the 
presence of the king and performed his obeisance, (the king) accepted 
him as his minister. 

(It so happened, that) the king had two wives. Now, the king 
raised his second wife* to (the rank of) the first and gave her the 
golden crown. The first wife’, being jealous, threw the Chhang*-cup 
at the king. The king resented this and gave the command to Ug-tad : 
‘Go and kill’ this woman!’ Ug-tad replied: ‘Itis not right to kill 
the queen for an offence so trifling.’ The king (again) said: ‘If you 
will not kill the queen, I shail kill you!’ 

Then Ug-tad conducted the queen to a grave-yard, and after having 
made her over to the care of the hobgoblins,® he made a sign to her 
meaning: ‘don’t be afraid,’ and left her. 

Thereupon he returned to the king. The king asked: ‘ Have (you) 
killed (her) ?’? The minister said: ‘ (Yes, I) have killed (her).’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said he. 
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‘Ug-tad,’ the king (then) continued, ‘ your erudition is consider- 
able, and your parts are good. (Tell me then) : amongst acts perform- 
ed by human beings, which are well (done) ?’ ; 

The minister said: ‘If you do not consider accomplishments of 
little account; (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if you do not look upon learning as being a fraud; (this is) well 
(done) ; 

‘if a rich man keeps his wealth under control,’ (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if a poor man curbs his tongue; (this is) well (done) ; ; 

‘if a women subdues (her own) body; (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if the Tsun-pa® fulfils the disciplinary statutes®; (this is) well 
(done) ; 

‘if the Ngags-pa* keeps the vows®; (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if the king can govern; (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if a man rises above bad report®; (this is) well (done) ; 

‘if a sick man conforms with the rules ‘of diet’; (this is) well 
(done) ; 

‘if all (men) always were successful; (this would be) well; 

‘Brothers are good companions ; 

‘one’s own relatives make good governors ; 

‘father and mother are dear to the heart ; 

‘a wife is pleasant to give one food; 

‘a neighbour is nearer than a relative at a distance ; 

‘on-foot is swifter than a weak horse ; 

‘vegetables are sweeter than a porridge made of.bad grain ; 

‘there’s more pleasure in being aspinster, than in having a husband 


with an evil countenance.’ 


1 In this and the following 8 sentences, the original always has @Q"N" to be 
able, etc. 
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Csoma as given in the text, still doubtful. In Ladakh the word is entirely un- 
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7 Tibetan dietary rules forbid under circumstsnces meat (esp. of goats), sour 
milk, onions, chhang, anything sour, salt, vegetables, cold water, unless after its 


having been boiled previously; sleep during daytime is also strictly forbidden to 


any patient. 
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Upon this the king considered: ‘‘ A wife is pleasant to give one 
food,’ this is truly said; ‘there is more pleasure in being a spinster, 
than in having a husband with an evil countenance,’ is true likewise. 
Such has been said unto me. ‘Again he thought: ‘Ug-tad (probably) 
did not kill the queen,’ so he said to Ug-tad; ‘for the sake of 
one single offence, to command you: “kill the queen!” was not right; 
therefore, if the queen is not dead, I will make over my reign to you, 
(if) you go and bring! her (here).’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘'T’o raise a person from the dead, and to come and 
bring her (back), is a thing unheard of.’ 

The king said: ‘Is there any means of bringing her to life 
again P’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘None that I have. Had Your Majesty? not ordered 
me to kill her, [ would not have dared to look at the queen [MS. with 
my eyes]; much less would I have dared to put her to death. If, for 
instance, you leave a® hatchet without a handle in an empty riverbed, 
then (surely) no wood will becut. And I, just as little, have any .« 
means of bringing her to life again. I, too, was no party in her execu- 
tion; it was Your Majesty,* who put her to death.’ 

The king said: ‘As it seems evident, that the queen is not dead, 
bring her here? !’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘She is dead. This is very much like the stories of 
the dove and of the hoopoe in times gone by. 

‘There once were two doves,a married couple, who, in autumn, 
hid some fine barley ina hole. In winter it dried up and grew less 
(in bulk). The husband (noticing this) said: ‘ Wife, thou hast eaten 
it ’ and struck his wife with his bill and killed her. After spring had 
gone by, however, the hole was full again, and now the dove husband 
said: ‘(Indeed,) thou hast not eaten it, stand up!’ But his wife being 
dead, a few maggots only came out. 

‘Also a hoopoe-couple once found seven peas. In order to eat 
(them some other time), they dug with their bills (in the ground) and 
hid (the peas) in the furrow. But the furrow closed up, and they 
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could not find (the peas). (Then) the husband said: ‘Thou hast eaten 
them!’ and killed his wife. Next summer, for every pea one flower 
sprang up, and the hoopoe said: ‘ Last year’s peas, all seven, this year 
have brought forth the flower Ha-lo, and now many peas will grow. 
So thou shouldest stand up! don’t be long! arise!’ But on lifting a 
up with his bill, a few maggots (only) came forth. 

‘Similarly, Your Majesty,! after having destroyed the queen, said 
(to me) :’ Ug-tad, you are (a) superior (person),? go and bring back? 
the queen!’ But I say*: ‘I never committed any mean offence®, I 
never did a sinful act, I never took an unlawful wife, it was not I who 
killed the wife in question, and she being dead, there is no hope of 
her ever returning. (As it is), Your Majesty is (undoubtedly) my 
superior®,’ 

The king said: ‘Ug-tad, you should not tell falsehoods, but go and 
fetch (my) queen !’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Falsehoods there are many indeed : 

‘to say: there are five horses flying about, is a falsehood ; 

‘to say: ants go to parched wheat, is a falsehood ; 

‘to say: fish have their hearts in their heads, is a falsehood ; 

‘to say: to a male a boy is born, is a falsehood.’ 

The king said: ‘ You are talking absurdities.’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Absurdities there are many indeed : 

‘(to say:) winter is naturally getting hot, is absurd ; 

‘(to say :) summer is naturally getting cold, is absurd ; 

‘to reject the advice of a loving friend and listen to the flatteries of 
an enemy who hates you, is very absurd.’ 

The king said again: ‘ You are a disgustingly foul (fellow) ! 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Disgustingly foul there are many indeed : 

‘the archer’s collar is foul ; 

‘the tongue of a man digesting is foul.’ 

The king again said: ‘ You are hankering after disease !’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Hankering after disease, there are many indeed : 
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‘if a man, not ill, takes drugs, he is fond of disease ; 
‘if a sick man can’t submit to régime, he is fond of disease ; 
‘if in winter, a man puts on thin clothes, he is fond of disease ; 
‘if in summer, aman sits down on damp ground, he is fond of 
disease.’ 
The king said : ‘You want to destroy yourself!’ 
Ug-tad said: ‘Wanting to destroy themselves, there are many 
indeed : 
‘one going to combat without armour, wants to destroy himself ; 
‘one climbing a steep rock, wants to destroy himself ; 
‘one crossing a raging torrent, wants to destroy himself.’ 
Again the king said: ‘ You wish to die.’ 
Ug-tad said: ‘ Wishing to die there are many indeed : 
“one walking over a glacier in summer, wishes to die ; 
- ‘one climbing a tree in winter, wishes to die ; 
‘a fat sheep in autumn, running into a village, wishes to die; 
‘if a bad man is passionate, he wishes to die.’ 
Again the king said: ‘ You are in error !’ 
Ug-tad said: ‘ Hrring there are many indeed : 
‘if a man does not guard himself against disease, he is erring, for 
there is a risk of his being attacked himself ; 
‘if a man does not guard against cattle-disease, he is erring, for 
there is a risk of his own cattle-yard being made empty ; 
| ‘if a man robs another man’s wife from his bosom, he is erring, 
for there is a risk of himself being killed through the chastisements of 
the other ;. 
‘if a man takes oaths on things good and evil, he is erring, for there 
is a risk of his posterity being (suddenly) cut off ; 
‘ifa woman deserts her husband and makes love to another, she 
is erring.’ 
‘The king again said: ‘ Your power of speech is terrific.’ 
Ug-tad said: ‘ Terrific are many things-indeed : 
‘the earth giving way, would terrify the hare ; 
‘the heavens breaking down, would terrify the duck ; 
‘the thing-ril! is terrified by the swamp drying up; 
‘the child,...... 2 having come, is terrified.’ 
Again the king said: ‘ You can’t keep within bounds !’ 
Ug-tad said: ‘ Immoderate are many indeed : 
‘if a poor man has become rich, he will be immoderate in boast- 
ing ; 
1 Name of a Tibetan bird not known, 
@ An omission in MS, 
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‘if a bad companion has been indulging in slander, he (afterwards) 
will be immoderate in hypocrisy ; 

‘if a vulgar person! has conceived a great hatred, he will be 
immoderate in the use of violent language.’ | 

Again the king said: ‘ You are (one of those fellows saying :) if 
only I could, I would be glad.’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Glad if they could, there are many indeed : 

‘if one could (avert) the calamities connected with riches, one 
would be glad ; | 

‘if one could (command) the vigour of a country, one would be 
glad ; 

‘if one could (endure) the talk* of a wife, one would be glad ; 

‘if a champion could keep peace,® one would be glad.’ 

Again the king said: ‘ (But) you are saying, I can’t!’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Not able (to do a thing,) there are many indeed : 

‘one vanquished cannot boast ; 

‘many (at once) cannot govern a country ; 

‘a rich man has no control over his wealth ; 

‘a poor man has no control over his stomach.’ 

The king again said: ‘ You don’t know shame 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Knowing no shame, there are many indeed : 

‘dress knows no shame; (still) there should be moderation in 
dressé ; 

‘sleep knows no shame; (still) there should be moderation in 
sleeping ; 

‘the stomach knows no shame; (still) there should be moderation 
in eating ; 

‘carnal desire’ knows no shame; (still) there should be modera- 
tion in cohabitation®.’ 

Again the king said: ‘It is possible to prolong the queen’s life P 
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Ug-tad said: ‘Ifitis possible to prolong the queen’s life ; what is 
to be done, if she is dead P 

‘(Still if you want) to prolong life, there are (means) many indeed : 

‘if (you) cure a sick man, (you) prolong (his) life ; 

‘if (you) reconcile men quarrelling, (you) prolong (their) lives ; 

‘if (you) give armour to men fighting, (you) prolong (their) lives ; 

‘if (you) point out (tothe stranger) the precipice and the water- 
course, (you) prolong (his) life.’ 

Again the king said: ‘If it is true, that you killed the queen, 
then death would seem easy to me.’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Death seems easy to many indeed : 

‘if a man’s family, elder and younger brothers, all have perished at 
the hands of men, death (seems) easy to him ; 

‘if one has incurred the contempt of one’s equals, death (seems) 

easy to him ; 

‘if one is unable to fulfil one’s obligations towards friends and 
relatives, death seems easy to him! ; 

‘if one’s opponent in betting has left no pledge,* death seems 
easy.’ 

Again the king said: ‘ Although you never learnt all this,—how do 
you know it ?’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘Things known, though never learnt, such there are 
many indeed : 

‘weeping one knows, though one never learnt it ; 

‘eating one knows, though one never learnt it ; 

‘lust one knows, though one never learnt it ; 

‘sin one knows, though one never learnt it.’ 

Again the king said: ‘ Although I was taught, yet I do not know 
it.’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘Things taught, but not comprehended, there are 
many indeed : 

‘though you teach the lake where to go backward, yet it will not 
comprehend it ; 

‘though you teach the glacier to float downhill, yet it will not com. 
prehend it ; 

‘though you teach the water (how to tie) a knot, yet it will not com- 
prehend it ; 
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‘though you teach millet seed building, yet it will not comprehend 
it.’ 

Again the king said: ‘That you should know all this, is most 
wonderful !’ 

Ug-tad said: ‘ Things most wonderful, there are many indeed : 

‘that the holy Chhos! should be preached and expressed in words, 
is a most wonderful thing ; 

‘Sin renounced and virtue accomplished, is a most wonderful thing ; 

‘ Sitting idle and yet to complete (one’s redemption) is a most won- 
derful thing ; 

‘wealth and property heaped up and its crumbling away, is a most 
wonderful thing. 

‘Unseen and gracious Lha ! 

Unseen and terrible phantom? ! 

Untasted yet wished-for delight? ! 

Never partaken of, though sweet nectar ! 

Clouds undressed yet warm ! 

Bright sun and moon are without support !’ 

Upon this the king Ha-shang, not knowing what else he should say, 
remained silent, and Ug-tad continued: ‘ Oh, great king! If you wish 
for elevation, attend to things that are low. 

If you covet happiness, leave aside the causal connexion. 

If you covet things near, traverse what is distant. 

If you covet victory, put up with defeat. 

If you covet wisdom, cultivate your mind. 

If you covet Tsun-pa-ship, keep the ordinances. 

If you wish for rest, feed your dog. 

If you covet learning, leave the ‘Chapter*.’ 

If you want joy, do the Chhos.’ 

(Ug-tad) having said this, the king believed and asked: ‘ Ug-tad, 
how must the Chhos be done P’ 

The minister said: ‘The Lama patron-saint® must be worshipped 
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like a Lha. The vow must be held like one’s own body. Hearing, 
thinking must be developed so as to equal the border of the heavens. 
Thoughts must be meditated upon like the oceans. ‘Oh king! trust a 
loving friend! Cohabitation gives no satisfaction; hence do not allow 
carnal passion to gush forth like a torrent. 

‘Of spiteful enemies there will be no end; therefore do not allow 
hatred to burn like a fire. 

‘Though this be the period of dullness and error, do not allow 
ignorance to advance like darkness. | 

‘There should be no talk of one’s own attainments ; hence do not 
allow pride to be born like a mountain. 

‘ Other people’s want being loss to one’s self, do not allow envy to 
whirl like a cyclone. 

‘The doing of works never will cease; take up, then, the burden of 
suffering. 

‘Of worldly goods enough, is a thing unknown; cut asunder, 
therefore, the knot of avarice. 

‘There exists no measure to indicate the time of one’s death; hence 
exert yourself to be pious. 

‘There is no telling, when death will draw nigh; therefore don’t 
put off (striving after) virtue until the morrow. 

‘A small sin even is visited with a heavy penalty ; therefore do not 
commit sin at all. 

‘ All men at the first were equal; pay attention therefore to other 
people’s dying and not dying. 

‘When another (person) dies, do not mourn at his corpse; thyself 
also must die. 

‘Nothing else is of use; seize hold of the Chhos, for it is of use in 
the end.’ 

The king believed and said: ‘ Father and mother, though searched 
never found! Fire and water, needful morn and even alike! Wife 
though absent, yet to be found ! 

Needful in the end is the holy Chhos !’ 

Ug-tad (again) said: ‘If you of yourown accord have come to 
believe in the Chhos, then body and intellect! both are annihilated by 
the mind. These and the vanities* that are destroyed in the end, are 


the Di-gung-pas to Ab-chi f. (monast. at: Sgang-ngon, Yu-ru, Shang.), the Dug-pas 
to Gon-po. m. (monast. at He-mis, Tchem-re, Stag-na.), the Rgyud-pas to Tsong-Kh- 
pa. m. (monast. at Ri-rdzong). All these patrons are said to have been great teachers 
and saints, either male or female. 
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(all) illusions. If you know the inner sense,! then there remains no- 
thing that could be called death. Virtue or vice, whatever has been 
done in times gone by, what kind of lives have been led, let their foot- 
steps be your guides. Dear friend! do what is said in the holy doc- 
trine. Death being certain, do the holy Chhos. As there is no intelli- 
gence of our being exempt from death, be diligent and make haste. 
There is no profit in anything, but strain every nerve and seize hold of 
the Chhos. (The doctrine of) cause and effect? (in the moral world) 
being true, (accomplish*) virtue and renounce sin. Even at the risk 
of your life, don’t throw aside the performance of the moral law. The 
state of metempsychosis causes weariness to the soul; having left 
behind the round of transmigrations and cast away suffering, happiness 
will spring forth. 

‘On love and compassion a loving heart for ever meditates. 

‘ All—vanity and the inner sense, the two truths take to heart.’”@ 

In such manner did (Ug-tad) teach (the king) many things. There- 
after in order to stablish him in the faith, he (sent word) to the queen, 
formerly hidden, (saying) : ‘ The king — — — — — — — — — — — 





Femmes 


Life of Atisa (Dipamkara Srijiana).— By Bast Sarat Cuanpra DAs, 
C.iI. i. | 

Lha Lama Yes’e hod, king of Tibet, who held hig court at Tholif in 
Nah-ri was a devout Buddhist. He ruled peacefully over his country for 
many years. About the year 1025 A. D., he founded the monastery of . 
Thoding at Tholif (the lofty place). With a view to introduce pure and — 
undefiled Buddhist monachism in Tibet, he selected seven intelligent lads, 
each ten years old, and carefully trained them up in Tibetan. Then, with 
the consent of their parents, he admitted them into the sacerdotal order. 
When these lads advanced in their study of the sacred books and became 
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initiated in the practice of monastic discipline, he appointed two novice- 
monks (S’ramanera) to attend to each of them, and thereby increased the 
strength of his institution to twenty-one. Not satisfied with the Buddhist 
teachers of Tibet, whose cult had become greatly debased by the ad- 
mixture of Tantrik and Pon mysticism, he sent these young monks to 
Kashmir, Magadha and other places of India where pure Buddhism still 
prevailed, with a view to their studying the philosophy of Ananda Garbha 
of Kashmir and the code of monastic discipline. He commanded them to 
invite to Tibet, if possible, the renowned Kashmirian Pandit Ratna Vajra 
and Dharmapala (the Buddhist hierarch of Magadha) and other holy men 
whose acquaintance they might make during their sojournin India. He 
also instructed them to ascertain if there were any other pandits who, when 
invited, would be useful to the cause of Buddhist reformation in Tibet. 
Accordingly they proceeded to India in search of knowledge and holy 
men, bidding a long farewell to their native country. Though the king 
succeeded in getting the services of thirteen Indian pandits, itis said, 
that out of the twenty-one monks whom he had sent to India, nineteen died 
there from heat, fever, snake-bite and other causes. Rinchhen bssaii- 
po, the great Lochaiva, and Legs pahi S’erab were the only surviv- 
ers who had the good luck of returning to Tibet crowned with success. 
They studied Sanskrit under some of the eminent Sanskrit scholars of 
India and acquired great proficiency in the Buddhist literature. Bear- 
ing in mind the instructions of their royal master, they visited Vikrama- 
sila to inquire of the S’ramanas if there was a saintly scholar in their midst 
who, when invited to Tibet, would be useful to the reformation of Bud- 
dhism. There they heard of Dipamkara S’rijfiiana, whose spiritual attain- 
ments and learning were of a superior order, and who then occupied the 
first position among the Buddhist scholars of Magadha. They were also 
told that he was, in fact, the second Sarvajfia of the school of 500 Ar- 
hats which is commonly called the Mahdsangika. The Lochavas, how- 
ever, did not venture to ask him to visit Tibet, being told that any such 
proposal would be premature at this time, if not absurd. On their return 
to Tibet they submitted an account of their experiences in India, and also 
of the condition of the Buddhist church of Magadha. 

Greatly desirous of seeing the renowned sage of Magadha, the 
king commanded Pgya-tson-gru sefige, a native of Tag-tshal in Tsang 
to proceed to Vikramasila, taking with him one hundred attendants 
and a large quantity of gold. After encountering immense hardships 
and privations in the journey, the traveller reached Magadha. Arrived 
at WVikramasilé, he presented to Dipamkara the king’s letter with 
a large piece of bar gold as a present from his sovereign and begged him 
to honour his country with a visit. Hearing this, Dipamkara replied :~— 
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“Then it seems to me that my going to Tibet would be due to two causes :— 
first, the desire of amassing gold, and second, the wishof gaining saint- 
hood by the loving of others, but I must say that I have no necessity for 
gold nor any anxiety for the second.” So saying he declined to accept the 
present. At this unexpected reply Gya-tson wept bitterly in his pre- 
sence, wiping his tears with a corner of his sacerdotal robe. He 
explained to the sage that he was come from the country of Himavat 
thus far to Vikramasila, suffering immense privations, spending much 
treasure and suffering the-loss of many of his companions who died of 
heat, fever, snake-bite and other causes in the journey, and at last he 
had to go back to his sovereign depressed at heart and disappointed in 
his hopes. Dipamkara sympathized with him and tried to console him. 

On his return to Tibet the Lochava explained to his royal master 
the circumstances of the failure of his mission and returned the presents. 
Thinking that it was hopeless to bring Dipamkara to Tibet, the king again 
commanded the Lochava to proceed to Vikramaéilé to invite the scholar 
who was second to Dipamkara in learning and moral purity. At this 
time Nag-tsho, a young monk of Gung-than, met Gya-tson and begged to 
be his pupil, but the Lochava desired him to wait till his return from 
Magadha. He proceeded to India with five attendants and a small 
quantity of gold, barely enough to meet the expenses of his journey to 
Vikramasila. 

At the same time king Lha Lama started for the frontier for the 
purpose of collecting gold. When he arrived to the south of Purang, he 
was attacked by the troops of the Raja of Garlog (Garwal ?) and made a 
prisoner. The Tibetan force that was despatched from Tholing by the 
king’s sons failed to defeat the enemy, and Chanchhub Hod, his nephew 
opened negotiations with the Raja of Garlog who agreed to release the 
king on two conditions :—that either the king became a vassal of his 
and embraced his creed, or that he paid a ransom consisting of solid gold 
of the size and shape of the captive king’s person. The second condition 
being more agreeable to Lha Lama than the first, his two sons and 
nephew Chafichhub Hod sent officers to collect gold from their subjects 
in Tsang, U, Kham and the nine minor provinces called the Lin-gu. 
The gold that was collected and brought for ransoming the king did 
not satisfy the heretic Indian chvef. It is said that when melted 
and cast to form a statue of the captive king, the gold fell short of the 
quantity that would be necessary to make its head. Seeing that it was 
impossible to satisfy the greed for gold of the Garlog Raja and despair- 
ing of his release, Lha Lama advised his sons and nephew to make consi- 
derable religious offerings at Thoding and Lhasa and also to repair the 
monastery of Sam-ye for his moral benefit. He impressed in their 
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minds the importance of inviting to Tibet a scholarly Indian pandit like 
Dipamkara for reforming the degenerate Buddhism of his country. 
But his sons and Chafichhub, being anxious for his release, went back 
to Tibet to collect more gold. In the meantime Lha Lama died in con- 
finement, 

When the news of Lha Lama’s death reached Tholing, Chafichhub 
made religious offerings at Thoding and Lhasa, and, with a view to give 
effect to his royal uncle’s long-cherished desire of life, charged Nag- 
tsho Lochava of Gui-than with the mission of going to Vikramadgila 
in search of Gya-tson and also for inviting an Indian pandit to Tibet. 
Addressing the Lochava, he said :—‘‘ You know how degenerate the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet has become, how mixed are the religious practices here 
with the heretic cult of the red and blue robe Tantriks; the late king in 
his anxiety to reform our religion, thrice sent messengers to Magadha to 
bring the sage Dipamkara Srijiiana to Tibet. Gya-tson-senge has not 
come back, and it is not known if heis still hving. You are also aware 
of the calamities which befell my royal uncle, and that cost him his life. 
Go, therefore, to Vikramasila, if possible, again to invite the renowned 
sage of Magadha to our benighted country, but if he still declines to come, 
invite the pandit who is second to him in learning and holiness.” At 
first, the young Lochava, who was only twenty-seven years old, hesitated 
to take so difficult a charge upon himself, but the king having insisted on 
his going to India, of which place he had some experience, he agreed, 
though very reluctantly, to proceed to Magadha. The king gave him 
leave to equip himself for the journey with one hundred attendants and 
to furnish him with a large quantity of gold, but the Lochava would 
take with him only four attendants and a small quantity of gold. On 
his arrival at Vikramasilaé he met with Gya-tson, who was then prosecut- 
ing his studies under one of the learned pandits of the grand monasiery. 

With the help of Gya-tson, who had by his long residence at Vikramasilé 
and other Buddhist places of Magadha, learnt much of the ways and 
manners of the people of Magadha, the young Lochava became introduced 
to the principal personages of Vikramasila. He resided in the monastery 
for some time as a pupil of the abbot Sthavira Ratnakara, and with his 
assistance he succeeded in inducing Dipamkara to visit Tibet. 

Dipamkara was born A. D. 980 in the royal family of Gaur at Vikram- 
anipur in Bangala, a country lying to the east of Vajrésana (Gaya). 
His father called Dge-vahi dpal in Tibetan, 7. e., “Kalyana Sri” and his 
mother Prabhavati gave him the name of Chandragarbha, and sent him 
while very young to the sage Jetari an Avadhut adept for his education 
Under Jetari he studied the five kinds of minor sciences, and thereby 
paved his way for the study of philosophy and religion. 

G 
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Growing in age he acquired proficiency in the three pitakas of the four 
classes of the Hinayana Sravakas, in the Vaiseshika philosophy, in the three 
pitakas of the Mahayana doctrine, the high metaphysics of the Madhya- 
mika and Yogacharya schools and the four classes of Tantras. Having 
acquired the reputation of being a great pandit in the Sastras of the 
Tirthikas which he studied till the twenty-fifth year of his age, he defeated 
a learned Brahman in Logic. Then, preferring the practice of religion to 
the ease and pleasures of this world, he commenced the study of the me- 
ditative science of the Buddhists which consists of the Trisikshé or the 
three studies—morality, meditation and divine learning—, and forthis pur- 
pose he went to the vihara of Krishnagiri to receive his lessons from Rahula 
Gupta. Here he was given the secret name of Guhyajiana Vajra, and 
initiated in the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism. At the age of nineteen 
he took the sacred vows from Sila Rakshita the Mahdsamgika Acharya of 
Odantapuri who gave him the name of Dipamkara Srijfi4na. At the age 
of thirty-one he was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshu and also 
given the vows of a Bodhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received 
lessons in metaphysics from several eminent Buddhist philosophers 
of Magadha. Lastly, reflecting on the theory of “the evolution of 
all matters from voidity ”’ he acquired what is called the “ far-seeing 

wisdom.” 

On account of these divers attainments which moved his mind ya- 
riously in different directions, he resolved to go to Acharya Chandrakirti 
the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa Accordingly in the company of some 
merchants he embarked for Suvarnadvipa in a large boat. The voyage 
was long and tedious, extending over thirteen months during which the 
travellers were overtaken by fearful storms. At this time Suvarnadvipa 
was the head quarter of Buddhism in the Hast, and its High Priest was 
considered as the greatest scholar of his age. Dipamkara resided here 
for a period of twelve years in order to completely master the pure 
teachings of the Buddha of which the key was alone possessed by the 
High Priest. He returned to India accompanied by some merchants in 
a sailing vessel visiting Tamradvipa and the island of forests on his way. 
Returning to Magadha he sought the company of eminent sages, such 
as Santi, Naropanta, Kusala, Avadhuti Tombhi and others. 

The Buddhists of Magadha now acknowledged him as their chief 
~ and unanimously declared him to be the “ Dharmapala”’ or the hier- 
arch of Magadha. During his residence at the shrine of Maha Bodhi 
at Vajracsana he thrice defeated the Tirthika heretics in religious contro- 
versy, and thereby maintained the superiority of Buddhism over all other 
religionsin Magadha. At the request of king Nyaya Pala he accepted 
the post of High Priest of Vikramasila. At this time Magadha was in- 
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vaded by the king of Karnya (probably Kanauj). Nyaya Pala’s armies 
suffered several defeats at the hand of the enemies who advanced near 
the capital. The Magadha king sued for peace, and a treaty was signed 
by which friendship was established between the two kingdoms. In this 
treaty Dipamkara took an active part. It was he who reconciled the 
king of Karnya to Nyaya Pala. 

He visited Tibet in the year 1038 A. D., accompanied by his bro- 
ther Viryachandra, Raja Bhimi-Samga, and Nag-tsho Lochava. The 
king of Tibet gave him a most cordial reception and commanded his 
people to receive his teachings with profound veneration. Finding that 
Dipamkara was the best and wisest of the Indian pandits whom he and 
his father had ever asked to visit Tibet, the king out of reverence for his 
deep learning and purity of morals gave him the name of Jovo Atisa (the 
Supreme Lord who has surpassed all). Arrived at Tholing Dipamkara 
preached the profound doctrine of the Mahayana doctrine and wrote 
several works on the principles and cult of the general and esoteric 
branches of Buddhism among which Bodhipatha Pradipa is pre-eminent. 
In short he revived the practice of the pure Mahayana doctrine by shew- 
ing the right way to the ignorant and misguided Lamas of Tibet, who 
had all become Tantriks. He cleared the Buddhism of Tibet of its fo- 
reign and heretic elements which had completely tarnished it, and restored 
to it its former purity and splendour. Under his guidance the Lamas 
of Tibet discovered what is called the ‘‘ real and sure path of the exalted 
excellence.” After a residence of thirteen years which was distributed over 
the different parts of Tibet, during which he assiduously devoted himself 
to the propagation of pure Buddhism, enjoying uninterruptedly the good 
will and veneration of the people, Atiga died at Nethang near Lhasa at 
the age of seventy-three in the year 1053 A. D. Heis remembered with 
deep veneration all over high Asia or wherever the Buddhism of Tibet 
prevails. He was the spiritual guide and teacher of HBromton the 
founder of the first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 

Dipamkara wrote several works and delivered upwards of one hun- 
dred discourses on the Mahayana Buddhism. The following names of 
his works occur in mdo & of Bstan heyur. 
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Chittotpada samvara vidhi krama. 
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Siksha samuchchaya abhi samaya. 
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This was delivered | by S’ri Dharmapala the king of Suvarnadvipa to 


Dipamkara and Kamala. 
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This last is an epistle addressed by Dipamkara to Nydyapala, the 
king of Magadha. 
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Place and River-Names in the Darjiling District and Sikhim.—By UL. A, 
Wavpve.t, M. B. 


Facility for finding etymology of names in this area.—The manner in 
which place-names are assigned in Sikhim, Hastern Nepdl and Western 
Bhotan, and also in Southern Tibet, can be ascertained with unusual 
facility and certainty by a local review of place-names in the Darjiling 
district, Native Sikhim and British Bhotan, owing to the great majority 
_ of the villages therein, having been founded within the present genera- 
_ tion by migrant Sikhimites and Bhotiyas and immigrant Nepdlis and 
Tibetans, under the Government policy of quickly peopling these hither- 
to sparsely populated tracts; so that the reasons for the special nomen- 
clature of such new sites and villages are still currently known by the 
villagers. And, the etymology of many of the river-names and older 
place-names can be more or less readily traced owing to the still existing- 
presence of the race of Lepchas—believed to be the autochthones of 
the area. The relative simplicity of the subsequent ethnic elements, all 
of which are still represented, also tends to simplify the problem. 
Desirability of fixing the Lepcha etymology as the language is becoming 
extinct.—The -present time, too, seems specially indicated for investi- 
gating this subject, from the fact that the Lepcha, though still a living 
language, is fast becoming extinct; and no vocabulary of the language 
having been published*, the names which the Lepcha race has given to 


* Mr. Hodgson published (Hssays, London reprint, 1874) a short list of Lepcha 
words, and several words are to be found scattered through Colonel Mainwarineg’s 
Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) Language; but these are quite insufficient for the 
_ present enquiry. 
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the rivers and the mountains and other sites in Sikhim, although re- 
maining as ethnological landmarks, might, through much longer delay, 
prove wholly unintelligible, through their meaning becoming lost. 

In my attempt to fix the etymology of some of these Lepcha names, 
I have to confess to the difficulty of the task in the absence of any voca- 
bulary ; but I have spared no pains in the endeavour to trace the exact 
meaning of the various roots by the help of the few more-intelligent 
Lepchas available (of literate Lepchas there are now none), and by local 
enquiry at most of the several spots during the past two or three years. 

Ethnic history of Sikhim.—A. reference to the ethnic history of 
Sikhim itself is necessary in essaying the discovery of the system 
adopted by its inhabitants in naming places within its area, And first of 
all as to the limits and position of Sikhim. Ly)" 

Stkhim defined.—Sikhim forms a narrow oblong tract in the south- 
eastern Himalayas and sub-Himalayas, wedged in between Nepal on the 
west and Bhotan on the east, and bounded on the north by Tibet and 
on the south by the plains of Bengal. Its position is peculiarly isolated, 
it being separated from Nepal and Bhotan by high wall-like ridges, 
from Tibet by the snows, and from Bengal by the dreaded Tarai jungle. 

Darjiling district defined-—The Darjiling District consists mainly 
of ‘British Sikhim,’ 7. e. the southern third of Sikhim, including the 
Sikhim Tarai (or Morang), the plains skirting the foot of the hills. To 
this tract was added, asa result of the Bhotan war of 1862, a slice of 
the hilly portion of western Bhotan from the Tista eastwards: the 
remainder of ‘ British Bhotan’ is the tarai-tract known as the ‘ Dwars’ 
and a strip of hill territory in the neighbourhood of the British frontier- 
posts of Buxa and Dewangiri, which for administrative purposes are 
included in the Jalpaiguri District and Asam. 

The Lepchas.—As above stated, the Lepchas are believed to be the 
aborigines of Sikhim.. Their own tradition, which, is very vague, 
credits them with having entered Sikhim about 500 years ago.* As, 
however, they preserve the tradition of a great local deluge,f it is 
probable that their entry was much earlier than this. The peculiarly 


* Col. Mainwaring in Introduction to Grammar, p. x. 

+ This tradition is a somewhat circumstantial account of the flooding of the 
country by the Great Rangit river, quarrelling with its spouse the Tista and refusing 
to go with her to the plains. The waters rose as high as ‘ Rangli Rangliot’ (q. v.), 
i. @., over 4000 feet above the present level of the river, and even Mt. Mainom the 
sister of Tendong was submerged, Tendong saving the inhabitants only by raising 
himself above the waters. The quarrel was ultimately mended and the pent-up 
waters fell. There are so many side-stories bearing on this great deluge, that it is 
almost certain that a great local flood actually happened here, by a vast landslip (vol- 
canic or otherwise) damming up the waters for a time. 
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isolated position of Sikhim and its inhospitable nature can account for 
its comparatively lateoccupation. The term ‘ Lepcha’ is, like the current 
name for their country (viz. Sikhim), of Nepali origin and uncertain 
meaning.* The Lepchas call themselves Rong which in their vernacular 
means a ‘squatter’ or ‘care-taker,’+ and the country they call ‘ Ne 
layang’ or ‘the country of caves,’ 7. e., for shelter. By the Bhotiyas 
(Tibetans) they are called Mém-bé (Mon-pd) and M6-ri (Mon-riks), 7. e., 
‘Inhabitants of the Mon Valleys’ and ‘Mon tribe’. The Lepchas seem 
to have preceded the Bhotan Bhotiyas in the trans-Tista (British 
Bhotan) portion of the Darjiling District, as most of the mountain and 
river-names there are of Lepcha origin. 

The ‘ Sikhim-Bhotiyas’ or ‘ Sikhim-Tibetans.’—The next ethnic 
element was an influx of Tibetans from the Tsang province of Tibet 
immediately to the north of Sikhim. The date of this immigration is 
fairly well known—it occurred about 400 years ago.[ These Tibetans 
promptly usurped the sovereignty and became the dominant race, and the 
present ‘raja’ of Sikhim is about the LOth or 11th of this series of _ 
Tibetan chiefs. The routes by which they enteredare still called ‘ the great 
pass’ (La-chhen), and ‘the short pass (La-chhung). Although they inter- 
married freely withthe Lepchas and still do so to a considerable extent, they 
awarded them a very low social position; and so unfashionable and effete 
has the Lepcha race now become that the Lepchas seek self-effacement by 
intermarriage with Bhotiyas and Limbus, and so are fast contributing to 
the speedy extinction of theirown race. These Tibetans of Sikhimare by 
the Nepalis called Sikhim Bhotiyas. It is desirable here to define the 
terms ‘ Bhotiya’ and Bhotan as they are frequently confused and mis- 
understood. The native name of Tibet is written Bod and pronounced 
Pot. The Sanskrit form of this word was Bhot,§ and its inhabitants 
by all the Sanskritic speaking races of India are called Bhotiya (also 
written Bhutiya) which is synonymous with Zvbetan—‘ Tibet,’ the cur- 
rent Huropean form, being believed to be merely the Persian or Tartar 


* The Nepalis pronounced the word ‘ Lapche’ which is the true pronunciation. 
It is said to be a contemptuous term, and is possibly derived from the Parbatiya lab 
+ che = ‘the vile speakers.’ The lepchas, unlike the Limbus and other neighbour- 
ing tribes of apparently cognate origin did not adopt the Parbatiya language. 

+ And their explanation is, that they were originally given this country by God ~ 
to take care of. Itis unlikely that this name is derived from the Tibetan rong, ‘a 
valley,’ as the word does not seem exotic. It is probably related to their legend of 
Mount Ten-dong, gq. v. 

£ Mainwaring, loc. cit., p. x. 

§ Hodgson believes that the Tibetans derived the name of their country from 
the Sanskrit appellation through the early Indian Buddhist missionaries.—The 
Language Sc. of Nepal and Tibet, p. 22. This, however, is doubtful. 
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form of the same word Pét.* The country generally known in India as 
Bhotant was so called by the Bengalis in the belief that it was ‘the 
end of Bhot,’ which is the literal meaning of the full Sanskrit form. of 
the word, viz., ‘ Bhotanta.’ The natives of Bhotan as well as of Tibet 
proper are also by Hindus called Bhotiyas as being inhabitants of 
Bhot. It is therefore to be remembered that the terms Bhotiya and 
Tibetan are synonymous, the various divisions being designated by pre- 
fixing the name of the country in which the Bhotiyas are now settled, 
e. g., Sikhim-Bhotiya, Nepali-Bhotiya, Bhotan or Dharma-Bhotiya, 
Tibetan and Chinese Bhotiyas. 

The Limbus.—More peaceful intruders were the Limbus{ a Mon- 
goloid race from the adjoining hills on the west. These like the 
Sikhim Bhotiyas intermarried, and still do so, toa considerable extent 
with the Lepchas. They, however, had a superior civilization and 
formed settled abodes. Latterly, they have generally given up Buddhism 
in favour of a rough form of Hinduism, and have adopted the dress and 
to a large extent the dialect (Parbatiya) of the Nepali highlanders. 

The Nepalis or ‘ Pahariyds.’§—These three tribes, viz., the Lepchas, 


* B. Coleborne in J. R. G. S., Vol. I, Supp., I, p. 98, says “ A Tibetan arriving in 
Ta-chien-lu from Lhasa on being asked from what country he has come will often 
reply ‘from Teu Peu’, meaning from High or Upper Tibet. Perhaps Teu Peu is 
the source of our Tibet.” The word should properly be spelt To- “pot, which fairly 
approximates to our ‘Tibet? L. A.W. 

+ The natives and all Tibetans call this country ‘Duk-pa’ Chivers pa) which 
literally means ‘the thunderer,’ evidently, it seems to me, on account of the unusual 
amount of thunder experienced here; as the mountains of the greater part of the 
tract receive the full force of the monsoon from the top of the Bay of Bengal. 
The Lamas on the other hand assert that the name is derived from the Duk-pa sect of 
Lama and implies the worship of the thunderbolt which is so pecaliar to Bhotan 
Lamaigm: the name of thunderbolt, however, is ‘dorje’ not ‘duk,’ and the name 
may more probably be merely a result of the worship of the (for Tibetans) striking 
and somewhat mystic natural phenomenon (thunder characteristic of this area. 
And this view is supported by the vernacular history of Bhotan—the ‘ Namtharkyi 
Nag-wang-ten-dsin Nam-gyal ’—which translates the title ‘ hbrug-pa’ (7. e. Dukpa) 
into Sanskrit as megha-swara or ‘ cloud-voice.’ 

{ So called by the Nepflis; they call themselves Yaék-thumba (or Yak-herds), and 
the Lepchas and Bhotiyas call them Tshong (which in the vernacular means ‘a) 
merchant’ ; and the Limbus were and still are the chief cattle-merchants and butchers 
in Sikhim, and cattle was the chief form of exotic merchandise until the British | 
occupation.) 

§ It is to be noted that the term ‘Parbatiyd’, a Sanskritic word having an 
identical meaning, viz., ‘of or belonging to the hills’, is in practice restricted to 
the language, a Hindf dialecs spoken by the Pahdriydés. And the title of pahdriya is 
confined to those hillmen only who profess Hinduism, and this usually of a most lax 


type. 
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Bhotiyas and Limbus, formed the population of Sikhim; and this 
simplicity of ethnic constitution remained undisturbed (except for a 
_ brief incursion of Ghorkhas about the beginning of the present century, 
the intruders, however, being soon expelled by the British) until the 
British occupation of Darjiling as a Sanitarium. This latter event, 
which took place in 1837 was speedily followed by a large addition to 
the population, consisting mainly of Nepali or ‘ Pahdriya’ (Hindi for 
“hill-man’)* settlers from Hastern Nepal.f This great influx of Nepalis 
during the past few decades, although comprising very numerous and 
distinct tribes, (vzz., Newars, Kiranti, Murmi, Gurung, Mangar or Magar 
Khas &c., all more or less Mongoloid in type and until recently each 
speaking widely different dialects) is froma linguistic point of view 
practically homogenous, from the great majority of these tribes having 
adopted the Sanskritic ‘ Parbatiya’ dialect along with the Hindu 
ceremonial of their Gorkhali rulers. 

The Bhotan Bhotiyas or Duk-pa.—The portion of Bhotan annexed 
to the Darjiling district in 1862 had previously contained only a very 
few settlements of Bhotan Bhotiyas (or ‘ Duk-pa’) and Lepchas. This 
tract being also thrown open to emigrants, a large portion was soon 
occupied by Nepalis, and a not inconsiderable number of refugees from 
independent Bhotan, and a few Tibetan Bhotiyas or Pé-pa. 

Simplicity of the linguistic elements.—Linguistically then, there 
may be considered to be, and to have been, only three generically 
distinct languages prevalent among the settled inhabitants of Sikhim 
and the Darjiling district, viz, the (1) Lepcha (or Rong-ring) with 


* So sparsely was Sikhim populated that Dr. Campbell estimated (‘The 
Oriental’ January, 1874, p. 13) that, at the British occupation of Darjiling, the popu- 
lation of Native Sikhim was not more than 5 to the square mile: in the proportion 
of Lepchas 3,000, Bhotiyas 2,000,and Limbus 2,000. While in the southern third 
of Sikhim forming the Darjiling Hill Tract the total population amounted only to 
about 100! In 1849 the population of the latter area had, by attracting settlers 
from Nepal, Sikhim and Bhotan, increased to about 10,000, and the Census of 1881 
showed the population of the Darjiling district, including the added strip of Bhutan 
to the east of the Tista, to amount to 155,645, and the 1891 Census brings the 
number over 200,000. The population is still increasing, and Native Sikhim also 
shares in this increase, although at a much less rapid rate. 

+ The Gorkhas, now the ruling race of Nepal, derive their name immediately , 
from the town of Gorkha which is about 60 miles W. N. W. from Katmandu 

; (Oldfield’s ‘ Nipal,’ Vol. I), and which formed the first location of their Rajpit 
ancestors in the Himalayas; but this place-name is in its turn derived from the 
eponymous deity of the now royal family, viz., Gorakhanath, who seems to be a 
form of Siva (Ciinningham’s Anc. Geog., p. 165). Only a small proportion of the 
members of our So-called ‘Gorkha’ regiments are really Gorkhas, the majority are 
Mangar, Gurung, Kiranti, &. 

H 
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which may be included the Limbu dialect which seems structurally 
allied to it, (2) the Tibetan or Bhotiya, including its Sikhimite and 
Bhotan dialects, and (3) the Sanskritic dialect (Parbatiya) of the 
Nepali Pahariyas. All these linguistic elements are represented in the 
local names of the area here discussed; and in addition, in the Tarai 
is a slight Bengali (Sanskritic) element of recent introduction; and in 
the hill-tract are several Hnglish names designating settlements con- 
nected with colonization and British enterprise in the tea-industry, e. g., 
Hope-town, Bloom-field, Bannock-burn, Birch-hill, &ec., but too few to 
merit special notice. 

Plurality of Place-names.—The oldest names are found to be of 
Lepcha origin. The Lepchas from their wild forest life are ‘born’ 
naturalists, possessing a name for nearly every natural product, animal 
or vegetable, whether of economic value or not. Hence they readily 
gave discriminating names to the chief mountains, rivers and sites in 
their neighbourhood. A few of these old names still survive in places 
where the Lepchas no longer are present. The Bhotiyas, on settling 
in Sikhim, bestowed their own names on many of the already named sites, 
partly perhaps from the fact that the meaning of the Lepcha name was 
not evident, and partly to express their contempt for the Lepchas. Thus, 
many of the hills and rivers possess two names, vz., a Lepcha name and 
a Bhotiya (Tibetan) name, e. g., the Riot Ung and Rang-nyu Ung of the 
Lepchas are the Dik-chhu, and T'sang-chhw of the Bhotiyas ; and the Kong- 
lo chu and Na-tam chu of the Lepchas are called Kang-chhen-dzo-nga 
and Kabur by the Bhotiyas. And since the influx of Nepalis a third 
synonym in the Parbatiya dialect of Hindi has been added in several in- 
stances for rivers, mountains and already named sites, e. g., Tista and 
Jalapahdr are the current Pahariyé names for the Lepcha Rang-nyu 
Ung and Kang-gol hlo; but such Nepali synonyms usually are merely 
corruptions of the Lepcha or Bhotiya names, e. g., the Rd-dé of the 
Lepchas, Ohumi-chhen of the Tibetans and Am-bi-ok of the Bhotan 
Bhotiyas are corrupted by the Nepalis into Ladhoma, Sumik chi and 
Ambek respectively. 

Orthography employed.—A few words here are necessary eee 
the orthography employed. The current English forms (in maps &c.) 
of spelling geographical names in this area, as elsewhere, are usually 
most incorrect and unsystematic: the spelling and pronunciation dis- — 
agree at every turn, and are out of keeping with the native form, which 
is the only true one. The system adopted in this paper is the pre- 
cise method of Sir W. Jones as recognized by the Society, and now 
generally followed for philological purposes. ‘T'o adapt it to the compli- 
cated vowel-sounds and semi-silent final consonants dof the Tibetan, and 
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the peculiarity that such words are not pronounced directly as they are 
spelt, the following modifications generally following De Koros’ system 
have been introduced :—In transliteration all the words are fully spelt 
(and not as in Jaschke’s method which seems to me too contracted and 
symbolic), and the silent letters are put in italics. Diacritical marks 
are only used in the alternative spelling which gives the pronuncia- 
tion: the letter 6 has an aw sound like the aw in law and awful, it 
literally represents the spelling in the written form; the vowel sound 
éis as in French, and 6 and 7% are asin German; a subscribed dot to a 
final consonant indicates that it is almost silent. The following Tibetan 
letters are transliterated thus :— 


ZS = ch. ri) Dale Seine. 
@ = chh. 22 tah. Q = ny. 
g = th. @ = zh. § = 0. 


and the nasal » is represented as ”. The Lepcha words are spelt 
phonetically—their vowel sounds are so very complex and the lan- 
euage so decidedly tonic in character, that it is frequently almost 
impossible to express the exact sound in writing even by compound 
diphthongs. 

Division of the names.—In detailing the etymologies of the local 
names it is convenient to arrange these in groups according to their 
Lepcha, Tibetan and Pahariya origin; and also to divide the place- 
names into names of mountains, passes, gompas (monasteries) and 
village or ordinary place-names. 


THE RIVER-NAMES. 


Of Lepcha origin, the majority.—In so mountainous countries as 
Sikhim and British Bhotan the rivers are very numerous. Most of the 
river-names in Sikhim proper are known only by their Lepcha names to 
both Bhotiyas, Pahariyas and the English. The Lepchas have no special 
word for ‘river,’ but employ instead the word for water, viz., wng in a 
variety of combinations. The Bhotiyasin adopting the Lepcha river- 
names substitute for the Lepcha suffix ung, the suffix chhu which has an 
identical meaning. While the Pahariyas substitute khola (which in~ 
Parbatiy4 literally signifies ‘a valley’) or nadi the ordinary Hindi_ 
name for rivers. Thus the Rang-nyet ung of the Lepchas is the Rang- 
nyit chhu of the Bhotiyas, the Rang-git nad? of the Pahariyas and the 
Rungeet river of the English. 


Lepcha River-names. 
The majority of the Lepcha names for rivers contain the prefix Rang 
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which conveys the sense of extension or length* and is to be met with 
in other words, e. g., Rang-gan = a steep ascent, &c. The following 
are instances ae river-names with this prefix. 

RANG-NYET UNG = Rang, extended, + nyet, two + ung, water = ‘the 
two extended waters.’ There are two rivers of this name, 
viz., the Rang-nyet ung mo, ‘the mother, or greater Rangit’ 
and the Rang-nyet wng kap or ‘ the young, or lesser Rangit,’ and 
they form ‘ the two’ principal rivers of Srkhim proper. (The 
Tista, which is of course larger, arises beyond Sikhim). 

RANG-Fro uNG = Rang + fo, muddy brown + wng = ‘the muddy 
brown extended water.’ A rivulet arising in the reddish 
lateritic soil of the low outer hills, and tributary to the Tista 
near Sivok. 

RANG-Z0 UNG = Rang + zo, precipitous or semi-vertical + ung = 
‘the precipitous river.’ A torrent tributary of the Tista. 

RanGc-RonG unc = Rang + rong, splashing. A tributary of the 
Tista in Sikhim descending throughout greater part of its — 
length over boulders and preeipices. 

RANG-PO UNG = Rang + po, to shift or wander. . 

RANG-GLO uNG = Rang + glo, to fall. 

RANG-GUK UNG = Rang + guk, narrow and constricted. 

RANG-NON-UNG = Rang + non, to go straight. 

RaNnG-FOK UNG = Rang + fok, to be incised deeply. 

RanG-NyU UNG = Rang + nyu = queen, ‘the queenriver’ an it—the 
Tista—is the Spouse of the great Rangit. Nyw is also said to 
be a contraction for nang-yii, 2. e., ‘straight-going.’ Where 
the Tista receives the Great Rangit, the chief river of Sikhim, 
which joins it at a right angle, the Tista continues in its 
straight unaltered course, its direction being unaffected by 
this great accession of waters, hence is attributed its Lepcha 
name. It is more likely, however, that it is so-called on account 
of its straight arrow-like course after leaving the hills, in contra- 
distinction to the other great effluent river of Sikhim (the 
Mahaldi) which means ‘the bent moving water’. Another 
possible derivation is from a-nyung = deep; the Tista being 
the deepest river in Sikhim and always unfordable. 

Other river names containing this prefix are Rang-bi (= bik, to 

tear asunder), Rang-mo, Rang-li and Rang-fap, &e. 
A few of the rivers share the prefix ra in common :— 


* Another possible, though not very probable, derivation is from Dang = to 
run, 4 ¢., + wng = running waters ; d is frequently converted into r by the Lepchas 
but this particular word in the colloquial is not subject to such change, 
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RA-THONG UNG = Ra, surging and tumultuous advance, + thong, 
to swallow or drink up. The main source of the Rangit, and 
a glacier-fed rapid torrent subject to sudden and destructive 
flood. 

Ra-pD6 unG = Ra, (as above) + dé, a lake. The river arises from 
a small lake called ‘Kala pokh’ri’, or the black lake’ by the 
Nepalis and Ung-Dé by the Lepchas. 

Ra-MitH une = Ra + mith, dust or grit. Arises in the lower 
slopes below Birch Hill and is turbid. 

Ra-Mom une (Pahariya ‘Ra-méim’) = Ra + (?) Mong, a demon, 
the name of the lake—Mong-dé—whence this river rises, 
beyond Phallut. (As an alternative derivation mom = incom- 
plete, somewhat, in the sense of the Latin sub). 

Other rivers are named :— 
Ro-Lo une = Rol, tortuous. 
Ri-1i-une = Ril, to revolve or turn round. 
Ri-ri une = Ré-ri, swift or rapid. 

Ri-yot uné = Mi, rapid + yot, let loose, or unlimited. An extremely 
rapid river called by the Bhotiyas the Dik-chhu (q. v.). 

Ri-sHi una = #i, + P shiap, whirling. A rapid mountain torrent. 

RE-inG uNG (‘ Raing’ of map) = Re-ing, to spread out, or be shallow. 
A shallow and broadish rivulet in the outer hills near Sivok. 

Ma-HAL-Di UNG (corrupted by Bengalis and Pahariyas into ‘ Mahanadi’ 
or ‘ Mahananda’) = Ma-hal, bent or curved + di to move. This 
river, as seen from the hills, takes a very sudden bent to the 
right on reaching the plains; and seems so-called in contrast to 
the Rang-nyw Ung, i. e., ‘the straight river,’ the Lepcha name 
for the other great effluent river of Sikhim, viz., ‘the Tista’. 


Bhotiya River-names. 

The Sikhim-Bhotiyas exhibit much poverty of invention in naming 
their rivers. When not directly borrowing the Lepcha name, which is 
the rule, they usually name the stream after the mountain whence it 
arises, or after the chief village or pass near which it flows. For 
example :— 

LA-CHHEN CHHU = XY’ la, a pass + Ba" chhen, great + 8° chhu, 

water: ‘the water of the great pass.’ 

La-CHAUNG cHHU = la + 3&" chhung, small + chhu: ‘the water of 

the small pass.’ 

Ri-Ts— CHHU = Ri-tse, the name of the hill + chhu. 

Rone-Li cHavU = Rong-li, a Lepcha’s house + chhu. At the ford or 

bridge over this river was encountered the first Lepcha’s house 
on the way from Tibet. 
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As a result of this loose style of nomenclature, the same river pos- 
sesses different names at different parts of its course, e. g., the Lachhung 
is called the ‘Yum-thang chhu’ and ‘ Mome chhu’ opposite these two 
villages. 

Hxceptions to this practice are had in the following amongst 
others :— 

Dix-cHau = 44)" dig (pr. tek or dik), staggering or reeling + chhu. 

A snow-fed stream which in a rocky bed descends about 10,000 
feet in a course of about twelve miles. | 

Ri-zE cHHu (Ang. Rishi) ZL" ri a mountain + BAL" gzar (pr. zé) a 
torrent. A mountain torrent crossed on the way from Tibet. 

Ts{ne-cHHu = 4G’ gtsang, pure + chhu: ‘the pure water ’—the 
Bhotiya name of the Tista, deriving the name from its pro- 
perty possessed in common with all large rivers of tending to 
become quickly purified from defilement. 

Le-ti cou = sle, to twist or plait + QA’ hkhrib (pr. ti), to 
twist or coil. 

PV Ee 

Ro-ro copv = 44)'24)" rok-rok, black or gloomy. 

Lakes are neither large nor numerous in this area, but such as do 
exist have usually mythological names and are believed to be 
the spouses of the hills in the neighbourhood. A small lake 
on Lebong Spur which was filled up last year in preparing the 
Station polo-ground was called Me-long tshd or ‘the mirror- 
lake’. Another lake valley is called Chhu lonk-yo, said to mean 
‘a spoon of water’. | 

Nepali (Parbatiya) River-names. 

The Pahariyas have accepted the Lepcha and Bhotiya names for 
the rivers within the hills, but have usually contorted these names by 
mispronunciation to an almost unrecognizable extent: e. g., the ‘ Ra-do’ 
and the ‘ Kale’ of the Lepchas have become the Ladhoma and Kulhait 
of the Pahariyas. 

The small hill streamlets are called by them jhord from the Sk#, 
wit, jhara, a cascade or water-fall, from the root jha, to waste. These 
jhoras are individualized by being named after the adjoining village, or 
the special use they are put to, e.g., Dhobi-jhora (H. ¥ta¥ dhobi, a 
washerman) = ‘the washerman’s stream’; Kak jhora (H. ata kak a 
crow) ‘the crow’s brook’, near the municipality rubbish-heap at 
Darjiling, where crows and kites congregate. When a hill-stream is 
subject to very sudden and violent outbursts, it is called Pagld jhora 
(H. Gat, pagld insane or mad) ‘the mad stream,’ on account of its 
furious and erratic behaviour. 
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As regards the effluent rivers which debouch on the plains, the 
Paharias have accepted the current Bengali names for these, viz. :— 

Tista. The Sanskrit form of the name is Tri-srota (Skt. fa + €ta) 
= ‘the three currents.’ The Tista, until the year 1787 A. D., 
when it suddenly forsook its old bed and opened for itself 
a new channel, on emerging from the hills divided into three 
portions named the Atrai, the Pirnabhadra and the Karotoya 
rivers, which each followed independent courses to the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra respectively. The name is of very old 
application, being mentioned as the T'ri-srota in the Puranas ; 
and as this name well described its leading physical feature in 
the plains, and under the Prakrit rules the r of compound 
consonants is dropped in ordinary speech, thus forming 
‘ Tisota ’ or ‘ Tista ’—this seems to be its true etymology. An 
alternative etymology might be suggested, viz, Skt. @, 
trishta = ‘harshly sounding’; but in the deltaic portion of its 
course this is not a character of its slow-flowing waters, and 
the literate Bengalis had no access to its course within the 
hills. 

Manananpa. This is the Bengali corruption of the Lepcha name 
Mahal-di, which name, as already shown, describes the most 
obvious feature of this river suddenly bending away to the 
right. The letters / and n are always interchangeable in 
speech, but after having made this interchange, as no plausible 
interpretation could be put on such a word, the Bengalis, and 
following them the Pahariyas, usually pronounce it ‘ Mahdnadt,’ 
7. e., ‘the great river,’ although its size does not warrant such 
a title. 

BAasan or BAtaAson is the Bengali name for the plains-portion of 
the Rishi Chhu of the Sikhimites. It is believed to be derived 
from the Bengali aiff, balc (H. balu) sand, + €@ra, sona, 
gold, with reference to its extensive bed of yellowish sand. 

Mecu or Mincn, the remaining morang (tarai) river (excepting 
the Chenga) is said to be sonamed from being the western 
boundary of the tribe, called by Bengalis Mech and by them- 
selves Bodo—the semi-aborigines of the morang. 


THE MOUNTAIN-NAMES. 


The mountain names are mainly of Lepcha and Bhotiya origin. 
The names of the snow-clad peaks are almost wholly Bhotiya (Tibetan) ; 
as the Lepchas affect the lower levels and the valleys; while the 
Bhotiyas usually keep to the cooler heights, and were brought into 
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constant relation with the higher peaks and passes in their commercial 
and religious intercourse with transnivean Tibet. The Pahariyas have 
no name for the individual snow-peaks, but call them collectively 
‘ Himdl’ from Skt. Fea hima snow, + STey dlaya, house = ‘abode of 
snow ;’ or ‘ Dhaula giri, Skt. wae, + faf< ‘white mountain’ (= ‘Mont 
Blane.’) 

Lepcha names of Mountains. 


SHIN-SHEL HLO (Ang. Senchul) = Shin, cloud and mist-enveloped 
+ shel, to be wet or dank + hilo, a mountain = ‘the damp 
misty hill.’ This mountain overlooking the plains receives 
the full force of the monsoon and is cloud-capped for the 
greater part of the year, so as to have been abandoned as a 
military site for the very qualities designated by its Lepcha 
name. 

Ma-Hat-pI RAM = Mahaldi, name of river above described, + ram, 
the source or fountain-head = ‘the head of the Mahaldi’ 
river. j 

Sa-THONG HLO (Ang. Sitong) = Sa-thong, a tiger + hlo, a hill = 
‘tiger-hill.’ A hill near Kursiong overlooking the tarai and 
still frequented by tigers. 

Kung-GoL HLO, the Lepcha name for Jalapahar = Kung, a tree 
+ gol, fallen or upset. The appearance from above is that of 
a prostrate tree: Birch Hill and Lebong Spurs being the main 
branches, and the smaller spurs the branchlets. 

Fox-tut (Ang. Phallut) = Fok to be excoriated or denuded + © 
lut, an elevation or peak. This peak is so called on account of 
its top being bare of forest (being above the limit of trees), 
giving the appearance of being stripped or peeled of forest. 

SinG-LeE HLO (Ang. Singlelah) = Sing-le, a kind of alpine Alder 
(Alnus vel Betula, sp.). A steep mountain on the Nepal 
frontier beyond Phallut crowned by Alder trees. 

Tun-pone or Tun-rona (Ang. Tendong) = Tiin, to heap or raise 
up + rong, a horn; also Tung rong, = a ladder. <A sub- 
conical mountain, which tradition asserts arose like a horn 
from amid a local deluge, and so enabled the Lepchas to escape 
being drowned. Their tribal name of Rong may perhaps be 
associated with this legend. 

Ma-nom (Ang. Mainom) = Ma, mother + non. sister. ‘ The elder 
sister’ of Tendong. | 

Sa-par KAM (Ang. Subarkum) = Sa-bar, the musk-deer, + kam, 
an overhanging rock. Formerly a favourite haunt of musk-deer, 
between Sandukfu and Phallut. 
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Kone-L6 cou = Kong, highest or pre-eminent + 10, a screen or 
curtain + chu, snow and rocky mountain : ‘the highest curtain 
of the snows.’ The Lepcha name for Kangchhen-ds0-nga (Ang. 
Kanchinjunga) which is worshipped as a god. 

Nan-Tam cou = Nan, level + tam cut away, truncated (also tam a 
plain) + chu. The Lepcha name for Kabru or Kabar: describ- 
ing the peculiar truncated appearance of that mountain as seen 
trom the greater part of Sikhim proper. 

PAN-DIM CHU = Pan-dim, a king’s minister (derived from pa-no a 
king). A high sub-conical peak, which is considered to be an 
attendant on the god ‘ Kanchinjunga.’ 

Ta-sInG BLU = Tasing,? ....6.. + bli, a ridge. 


Bhotiya Mountain-names. 
KANG-CHHEN Ds6-NGA (Ang. Kanchinjunga) = 4IGN" gangs, snow + 
a 
&4' chhen, great + HRS" mdsod, a repository or ledge + WY 
Inga, five = ‘the five repositories of the great snows,’ referring 
to the 5 peaks of this, the second highest mountain in the world, 
which is an object of worship to both Bhotiyas and Lepchas. 
Fyum-gane = Fywma kind of bambu (Thamnocalamus, sp.) + 9a" 
- sgang,a ridge. Hooker noted* the appropriateness of this 
name. ‘ 
Via. a 
Cuvumo-HLA-RI = FA" jomo, a lady + @ hla, god + 4X ri,a 
mountain = ‘the goddess mountain.’ 

KaAnG-CHHEN GyAo (Ang. Kanchinjow) = Kang-chhen + aq reya- 
wo, pr. gya-o, bearded, with reference to its monster icicles. 
San-pUK-PHv. This is interpreted by Lama Ugyen Gyatsho, whom 
I consulted regarding several of the Tibetan names, as 
Qaa’ bsam, meditation + gy’ grup, to obtain 4+ wz: phu, 
_a height = ‘the height or cave on which wishes by meditation 
will be obtained.’ This mountain, however, is not called ‘Sam- 
dup-phu,’ nor has itreputed sanctity or any sacred spot. I believe 
that the name is derived from 4 rtsa, a plant + 54), dug, 
poison + phu = ‘the height of the poison plant.’ Here aconite _ 
and poisonous rhododendron are so abundant that all the sheep 
and cattle are muzzled while crossing this mountain; and it 
is a peculiarity of the Sikhim and Tsang dialect of Tibetan that 
a final is frequently introduced as an affix to the first syllable 


* Him. Journ. II, p. 198, 
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where absent in the written Tibetan*; thus tsa-duk becomes 
tsan-duk. 

Nar-senc = ¥ sna, a nose + Na’ seng, uplifted. ‘The uplifted 
nose, descriptive of the appearance of the mountain as seen 
from lower Sikhim. 

Fa-Li-LUNG = qqj’ pha-li, a large shield + am" lung, wind = 
‘the shield of the winds.’ This high ree tends to shield 
lower Sikhim from the S. W. monsoon. | 

Ri-nak (Ang. Rhenock) = 2 ri, a hill + am nag, black. The 
soil of this hill is a very black humus. 

Ri-rse (Ang. Rishi) = I ri + ¥* rtse, summit = ‘the hill top;’ 
the path leads over the top of the hill. 

CHHORTEN-GANG = mchhod rten, a chaitya + sgang = ‘the chaitya 
ridge.’ 

P6-Ga GANG = Pé-ga, the sal tree + sgang = ‘ the ridge of sal trees ’. 

Ri-sum = L xi + SSN" gsum, three = ‘the three hills’; at this 
site three ridges unite. 

Ri-zHap (Ang. Rishap) = LT ri + @Qar zhaps, a foot = a site at 
foot of the Himalayas. 

Lune-tHv (Ang. Lingtu) = 25" lung, a mountainous valley + gx 
thur, a steep descent. This mountain presents an unusually 
steep descent to the valleys. Many of the Bhotiyas call this 
hill Lung-tong IE YE" 1. €., ‘the deserted mountain valley.’ 

PANG-KA-SHA-RI (dng. Pankhasari) = &" spang, pasture + 9’ 
ka-sha, a kind of grass + ri. ‘ ka-sha pasture-land.’ 

Dé-LiIng = W4Q" mdah, an arrow + gling. <A subconical (arrow- 
head like) hill. Formerly a strong frontier fort of the Bhotanese. 

Bar-Nya (Ang. Barmi) = QQ" Abar, burned + 419” gnyah, a 
neck: ‘the burned saddle or spur ’. 

Pahariy Mountain-Names. 


The Pahariyds generally accept the Lepcha and Bhotiya mountain- 
names. Amongst the exceptions are the following :— 


* Examples of this in Sikhimite are :—min-da, a gun, for the Tibetan me-dah, 
min-tok, a flower $5 » ‘me-tok, 
mingo, not wanted ,, »  mi-go, 
gydm, fat ~ 3 »  gyak. 

And in Tsang-pa dialect of Tibetan an » is frequently inserted where the 

following syllable has, as in this case, an initial d; e. g. :— | 
gan-de (= good) spelt dga-bde. 
tshan-de (= hot) ,, tsha-hde. 


°° 
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Jaa pAHAR = H. Jala, burned + pahdr, a hill. ‘The burned hill.’ 
This accounts in part for the presently bare condition of this 
hill. 

GipHA pAHAR = H. Gidh, a vulture + pahdr. ‘The vulture’s hill.’ 

- Here great numbers of vultures infest the rocky cliffs over- 
looking the plains. 


THE PASS NAMES. 


The names of the mountain passes are all of Tibetan origin. The 
term 2" Ja, or pass is often loosely applied to the mountain itself. The 
following list comprises most of the passes :— 

Done-KuHyA LA (Ang. Donkia) = QR" hbrong (pr. dong), the wild 

yak + BAIN’ khyags, frozen + Q" la = ‘the frozen yak pass.’ 
A herd of wild yaks, in attempting to spend the night in this 
pass (18,100 feet high), were frozen to death. 

Si-su ra = NVQ’ sil-bu, cold. ‘The cold pass’—the greater part 
of the way is under snow. 

THANG-KAR LA (Ang. Tanka) = &&" thang, a field + S414" dkar, 
white. This pass presents a field-like expanse of snow, all the 
year round. 

Jo-na (Ang. Chola) = FR’, lord. ‘The lordly pass,’ said to. be so 
called on account of its height and difficult approach. An 
alternative etymology is aa’ Betsho, a lake. Numerous lakes 
are in this pass. 

YAK ta = AWWA” gyag, the yak (Bos grunniens). The pass for 
herds of yaks into eastern Sikhim. 

YouM-TsHO LA = WH’, yum respectful title for ‘mother’ + mtsho. 
‘The lake of our (holy) mother,’—a nymph who is worshipped 
here. 

Ri-sutK tA (Ang. Rishi) = ri, mountain + shik, slipping or falling. 
The pass has appearance of a landslip. 

YAK CHHO LA = yak 4+ Rael" gchhor, tired. A steep pass—a stage 
for ‘tired’ laden yaks proceeding above Lachhung. 

Dsz-tEP (Ang. Jelep) = Be, lovely + IT, level. ‘The lovely © 
level pass’, with reference to its ease and patency. 

Nax-po or Na-Ko na = 44\"0" nagpo, black. An unsnowed pass. 

Ku-pau (Ang. Kupup) = ¥" sku, the body especially of a saint + 
phu,a summit. Tradition relates that the saint Guru Rim- S 
bochhe (Padma Sambhava) rested here, in passing to Tibet. 
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ux-ta (Ang. Tukola) = 484)" gtug, to tear or pluck off. Tradition 
states that the Pass was created by Guru Rimbochhe tearing 
off a portion of the rock to hurl at a demon who infested a lake 
in the vicinity to the annoyance of passengers. 

Di-LA = Ann bdud (pr. di) ademon. ‘The devil’s pass’. 

Ku-cHAK LA (Ang. Quiche) is said to be derived from ku a lock, or 
kug crooked = ‘the locked pass.’ It is a difficult snow-locked 
pass. iS | 

Roé-paye tA (Ang. Rabong) = X" ro, a earease + Q&" bang, a 
grave. Jn the pass is an old mendong grave-cairn. 

LA-CHHEN = la + chhen, ‘the great pass.’ The longest pass into 
Sikhim from the Tsang province of Tibet. 


La-cuaune = la + &&° chhung,small. ‘ Theshort pass’ from Tsang 
into Sikhim. 


NAMES OF GOMPAS OR MONASTERIES. 


Sikhim having derived its Buddhism and civilization from Tibet, its 
monasteries mostly bear Tibetan names and these usually of an ideal or 
mystic nature. The word Raia" dgon-pa, pronounced gémpa literally 
means ‘a hermitage,’ and the oldest monasteries were, and many of them 
(e. g., Dub-de, Sang-nga-chhé-ling, Pema-yang-tse, &c.,) still are situ- 
ated in solitary places; but around some of the others, villages 
have gradually sprung up, and those of the most recent ones have 
been founded within villages from which they take their name, which 
in such cases is usually of Lepcha origin, e. g., Ram-tek, Ling-tim. 

DusB-DE = at sgrub (pr. ‘dub,’) a hermit’s cell + y sde, @ 

place. ‘The place of the hermit’s cell’—the oldest monastery 
in Sikhim founded by the pioneer missionary Hla-tstin Chhen-bo. 

SANG-NGA-CHHO-LING (Ang. Sangachiling) SING’ gsang, secret or 

occult, + ZAIN” sngags, spell or magic + &N" chhos reli- 
gion + lo gling, a place. ‘The place of the occult mystic 
religion.’ A. catholic Buddhist monastery open to all classes, 
including deformed persons, nuns, Lepchas and Limbus. 

Prma-yana-Tse (Ang. Pemiongchi) = Ni" padma (pr. ‘péma’) 

a lotus + YG" yang, perfect or pure + x rtse, the highest 
‘the monastery of the sublime perfect lotus (-born one, 7. e., 
Padma Sambhava).’ A monastery open only to pure, celibate,* 


* This condition is now satisfied by disallowing the residence of priests’ wives 
within the precincts of the monastic establishment. 
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and undeformed monks (= Tasang) and especially associated 
with Guru Rimbochhe who is worshipped here. 

Ta-KA TAsHi-pinG (Ang. Tashiding) = 34)’ brag (= tag,) a rock 
+ 5%’ dkar, white + ANA" bkra-shis (pr. ta-shi) glory 


+ ate Iding, a soaring up or elevation. ‘The gémpa of the 
elevated glorious white rock.’ The site, a bold high promon- 
tory at the junction of and between the Great Rangit and 
Ratong rivers, is believed to have been miraculously raised up 
by Guru Rimbochhe, and amongst other traces a -broad longi- 
tudinal white streak in the rock is pointed out as being the 
shadow of that saint. pe 

Puo-pana (Ang. Fadung) = {'YG" pho-/dang, a sloping ridge; 
such is the site of this gompa and the usual spelling of the 
name. As, however, this is the ‘chapel-royal’ of the raja, it 
seems possible that the name may be a", pho-dang = 
palace, ‘the gompa of the palace.’ 


LA-BRANG (La-brang) = Q" bla, a contraction of Jama or high-priest 


+ 35 brang, a dwelling. Here is the chief monk’s dwelling. 
N. B.—This is one of the very few words in which Dr is lite- 
_vally pronounced as spelt. _ | 

Dorsz-Line (Ang. Darjeeling) = *’'R' rdé-rje ‘the precious stone’ 
or ecclesiastical sceptre, emblematic of the thunder-bolt of Sekra 
(Indra or Jupiter) + ao" gling, aplace. The monastery from 
which Darjiling takes its name, and the ruins of which are still 
visible on Observatory hill, was a branch of the Dorjeling, usually 
curtailed into Dé-ling (Ang. Dalling) monastery in native 
Sikhim; and to distinguish it from its parent monastery, it 
was termed Wang-dii Dorje-ling (AN&' dwang, power + N4N’ 
bdus, accumulated or concentrated) on account of its excellent 
situation, and powerful possibilities. 

Dr-tHAna = De, a kind of tree (Daphne papyraceae, Wal.) from 
the bark of which ropes and paper are made + 4&" thang, a 
meadow = ‘the gompa of the De meadow.’ Here these trees are 
abundant. Sige 

Ri-con (Ang. Ringim) = ri + ™I&" dgon, a hermitage = ‘the © 
hermitage hill.’ It is situated near the top of the hill. 

T6-LUNG = =. rdo, a stone + 3&" lung, a valley. This valley is 
remarkably rocky, and avalanches of stones are constantly 
falling in showers. 


Ey-cup = 444 dwen, (pr. en), a solitary place + %" Iche, a tongue. 
A monastery on a tongue-shaped spur. 
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Put’N-ZANG = 44" phan, bliss or profit + QAG’ bzang, excellent. 
The monastery of ‘ excellent bliss.’ 

KnA-CH6-PAL-RI (Ang. Ketsuperi) = N®2" mkhah, heaven + aA" 
spyod (pr. cho) to accomplish or reach + 4\NQ' dpal, noble + ri 
= the monastery of ‘the noble mountain of the Garuda (a 
messenger of the gods)’ or ‘ of reaching heaven.’ 

Mé-ni = W'@" mé-ni, a tablet inscribed with ‘Om méani &.,’ a 
mendong. ‘The gdmpa of the mendong’: here the gompa was — 
erected near an old mendong. . 

Sr-non = Se, a sloping ridge + 44° non, depressed. Situation on 
a depressed sloping ridge. It is also spelt gzigs (pr. si) seer 


or beholder, + aaa" mnon, to suppress; and in this regard it 
is alleged that here Padma Sambhava beheld the local demons 
underneath and kept them under. 

YANG-GANG = WG" yang, perfect, also lucky + H&" sgang, a ridge. 
‘The monastery of the lucky ridge.’ 


Luty-tse = 8% lhun, lofty + 3 ytse, summit. ‘ The monastery 
of the lofty summit.’ 

Nam-tsz = 4H" ¢nam, a division or district + rtse. ‘ Lofty divi- 
sion’ one of the subdivisions of Native Sikhim, on the flank 
of Tendong. It is probable that this is a Lepcha name from 
tsii = ‘Seat of Government,’ as the site isa very old Lepcha 
one. 

Tsun-tHANG (Ang. Cheungtham) = q3sa btsun, a queen; also 
‘respected one,’ 7. é., a lama or monk; also marriage + GG 
thang, a meadow. This gdmpa is situated overlooking a mea- 
dow at the junction of the Lachhen and Lachhung rivers. It 
may mean ‘the meadow of marriage (of the two rivers),’ or 
‘the meadow of the lamas,’ or ‘the meadow of the lady ’—its 


full name as found in ,manuscript being QSy a Lay aa gay 
‘btsun-mo rin-chhen thang,’ implies that the lamas would have 
the monastery derive its name from ‘the precious Lady-(pig)’ 
whose image is prominently displayed within the gémpa., 
Ras-tine (Ang. Rawling) = 44 rab, excellent or high 4 gling, a 
place. This monastery is situated on a high cliffy ridge. 
Nous-tina (Ang. Nobling) = eal nub, the west + gling = ‘The 
gdmpa of the western place or country.’ It lies on the western 
border of Sikhim. Woks 
De-xyi-Ling (Ang. Dikiling) NY A bde-skyid, happiness + 
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gling = ‘ The place of happiness.’ It is a rich arable site with 
extensive marwa cultivation. 

RIN-CHHEN-PUNG (Ang. Ringkingpung) = rin-chhen, precious + 
pung, a heap or knoll, ‘The precious knoll.’ The soil is rich 
and fertile. 

For names of other monasteries see under the heading of Village- 

names. 


VILLAGH AND OTHER PLACE-NAMES. 


Lepcha Place-names. 


When the place-name indicates the site of a village the suffix kywng 
or kyong = ‘village,’ is added; and for a site without any existing 
village lay-ang = ‘a place or tract’ is added. 

Aul-none (Ang. Lebong spur) = a-li a tongue + a-bong, mouth. 

A tongue-like spur of land below Darjiling. 

Pa-pAmu-tam (Ang. Badamtam) = Pa-dam,a large species of bam- 
bu (Dendrocalamus Hamiltonwi, N. et A.) from which water- 
vessels (‘chongas’) and marwa jugs ‘pa-hip’ are made: it 
grows only below 4,000 feet + tam, a contraction for par-tém, 
a level spot. ‘The padam-bambu bank:’ here formerly was 
a forest, the nearest to Darjiling, of this kind of bambu which 
is in much demand. 

Yoxrri-pone = Yokri, India- rubber tree (Ficus elastica) here abun- 
dant + bong, (= Tibetan m8" ) a stump or foundation, hence 
also a residential site. A village founded among (the stumps 
of felled or simply pone) ‘rubber’ trees. 

Kank1-none = Kank?, the ‘ padma’ tree Prunus puddum, Roxb.) 
here abundant + bong. 

Kung-nona = Kung, a (any) tree + bong. 

Kot-pone = Kol, a walnut tree, here abundant + bong. 

Po-Bone = Po, a large kind of bambu + bong. 

Nak-Gri (Ang. Nagri) = Nak, straight + grt, a high stockaded fort. 

TUNG-SUNG = a stockade. 

Nam-rok = fat + hollow, ‘the fat hollow.’ 

Nam-tsu (Ang. ‘ Namchi’) = Nam fat + tsi, Government. ‘The 
Government of the fat site.’ 

Pa-z0K (Ang. ‘ Pashok’) = ‘jungle.’ Here the dense sub-tropical 
‘jungle’ or forest of the Tista valley commences. 

Sana-pa (Ang. ‘Sonadah’) = Sana, a bear + da, a lair = ‘the 
bear’s lair.’ Bears are still in the neighbourhood. 

Tsone-KyuNG = Tsong, the Limbu tribe + kyung, a village. <A 
yillage founded and still mainly inhabited by Limbus. 
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RANG-MUK = Rang + muk, weeds. An old extensive clearing, now 
a tea-garden. 

Rane-Ltor (Ang. Rangliot) = Rang + lot, to return. This is the 
limit from which the Rangit flood waters returned. 

Maunt-MAn-pap = Mahi, (a corruption of Bengali 9f€a, mahish, a 
buffalo, + man, flesh + dap to obtain. A site of a market 
overlooking the tarai, to which buffaloes were brought up from 
Bengal and slaughtered for retail of their flesh. 

Tak-vor (Ang. ‘Tukvar’) = Tak, a hook-thread + vér, a fish hook: 
the land is curved somewhat like this, and the local Lepcha 
tradition asserts this origin for the name. 

Suina-trAmM = Shing, a garden + tém, a level spot. 

Sone-Kuant = Song, copper, + khani, Hindi and Parbatiya for a 
mine. A. village where copper ore is mined. 

Gok = narrow and difficult (of access): an old military post ona 
narrow promontory between the Great and Little Rangit and 
Ramam rivers. 

Rone-Li = Rong, Lepcha + lt, a house. 

Jinc-HuAM or ZHING-HLAM = zhing, weak, or poor soil + hlam, 
sloping. ‘The sterile slope.’ The soil of this locality has a 
sterile reputation. 

SaLLo-KuNG = Sallo, name of a kind of tree + kung, tree. 

Una-Lap = Ung, water + lap, a well. Here is a well, a most un- 
usual feature in Lepcha villages, where the usual water-supply 
is from brooks. 

Katén-pone (Ang. ‘Kalimpong’) = Kad-lén, a king’s minister (a 
term borrowed from the Tibetan + pong, a stockade. This 
was formerly the stockaded headquarters of a Kalon. 

Su-vox (Ang. ‘Sivok’) = si or sii-e, a breeze or rush of cool air + 
vok, concentrated. The mouth of the gorge whence the Tista 
debouches into plains, and along which a strong breeze is ever 
present. 

Tsonc-tong (Ang. ‘Chongtong’)—=P? Tsong, an arrow + tong, a 
resting place. An arrow-head-shaped site at junction of two 
rivers, at an acute angle. 

Lona-sonec = Long, a stone + song, resounding. A rocky site in 
the resounding gorge of Tista opposite junction with Great 
Rangit. 

Pa-xyonc = Pa, a kind of cane + yong, village. 

Linc-r4m = Ling, a slope, or hill side + tam, level spot. A mix- 
ture of slope and level. 

Ting-Kap = Ting, a plain + kap, little. An unusually (for ~ 
Sikhim) large meadow. 
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RaAB-DEN-TsI = Rap, a collection + a-den, highest sect of Lepchas 
+ tsti, lawor government. This was the original seat of the Lep- 
cha pa-no (raja) before the influx of the Tibetan Barfungmos. 


PAYONG-KANG = Payong, a species of bambu (Cephalostachyum 
capitatwm, Munro) from which arrows are made + kang, a 
ridge. | 


PASHEN-BONG = Pashen,a tree-fern (Alsophila latebrosa, Hk.) + 
bong. Tree-ferns are here numerous. 

Stumm (Ang. Selim) = a kind of tree (Terminalia chebula, Retz.) 
abundant at this site, the seeds of which are eaten. 

Sum (Soom) = a tree (Phyllanthus emblica, Roxb.) the fruit of 
which is eaten. 

- Srrim-pune = Sirim, Limbu name for a species of wild citrus + 
pung the Limbu form of bong. 

Hang-mé-Func = Hang-mé, Limbu name for a kind of tree with 
perfumed flowers + fung, a flower. 

RaM-TEK = Ram, god + tek, gone. Local tradition states that 
the name was given to the site last occupied by their (Lepcha) 
chief on his deposition by the Bhotiyas, to express their mis- 
fortune. 

YuxK-sam = Yuk, ‘a superior’ hence a lama + sam, three. The 
place of meeting of ‘the three lamas’ to choose a raja for the 
Lepchas. 


BHOTIYA PLACE-NAMES. 


Gang-THOK (Ang. Guntok) = 4&" sgang, a ridge + ar By’ thok, 
a peak, an eminence. ‘The eminent ridge.’ 

Kar-tHox = dkar, white + thok, ‘The white eminence.’ 
YaAnG-THANG = SIS" gyang, a precipice + thang, a field, ‘ the field 
of the precipice. —A huge cliff overhangs this meadow-site. 
ZaM-DANG (Ang. Samdong) = AWN zam, a bridge + Q9&" hbrang, 

a halting place, stage or dwelling. 

Mo-mz = solitary, a site (circa 16,000 feet) at the last bridge below 
the Donkya pass. 

Na-tHAne (Ang. Gnatong) = nak, black (or nags, forest) + thang. 
‘The black meadow,’—the first meadow on this side of the 
Jelep pass ; it is black with pines. 

Luf-sa (Ang. Labah) = B5IN'N" lhaks-pa, windy. A breezy site. 

Osyak-KHA (Ang. Iche) = of O, the previous name of the village 
+ FS" jag-kha, broken. So called after the road had been 
cut through it, dividing it into two parts. 

K 
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CHHUM-NAGA, = chhum, water + naga, a grassy bank. 

Nak-TsHAL (Ang. Naxal) = 445)N” nags, forest + dq" tshal, a hunt- 
ing grove. 

Bar-rune = 244" hbar, burned, + W&’ phung, a collection or 
Ae or knoll. ‘The collection of burned sites or jungle clear- 
ings.’ The oldest Bhotiya division 1 in Sikhim. 


Am-BI-OK = am-bi,a demon’s shrine + Qa’ og, below. A site neler 
the shrine, 


Dam-tHsine = SN" gram (pr. Pas mud a thang, a marshy 
muddy meadow. 

Bé-KHymm = ba, a kind of bambu used for making mats + at" 
khyim, a house. A house of bambu matting—a halting stage 
on Tendong hill. 

MING-MACHHEN. = Ming-ma, a kind of bambu + chhen, large. 

SEDONG-CHHEN = Sedong, name of a tree (Albizzia, sp.) + chhen, 
large. Here a halting stage for travellers at a large Sedong 
tree, an uncommon tree in Sikhim. 

PHA-DOM CHHEN = phd-dom, a clearing + chhen. A largish clear- 
ing in jungle forming a halting place. 

D6-LEP-CHHEN = rdo, a stone + YQ" leb, level or flat + chhen. 
A halting stage at ‘a big flat stone.’ 

CHHUM-MIK CHHEN = chhu-mik, a spring + chhen, big. Here isa 
large spring. 

Kyo-sHina (Ang. Keuzing) = Kyo wheat + shing, field. ‘The 
wheat field.’ 

Tona-TO = wc" stong, a valley + ua" stod, upper. A division of 
Sikhim comprising an upper valley. 

P6-panG (Ang. Pedong) = pd or péd-ga, a kind of cypress, also a Sal 
tree, of the gum of which incense is made + Q§5&" hbrang, (pr. 
dang) a halting-place. ‘ The halting-place at the P6 tree.’ 


_Pa-zam-kHA (Ang. Buxa) = 4" spa, cane + AW’ zam, a bridge + 


fA" kha, mouth. Name of a site at ‘the mouth of the cane- 
bridge ’ leading into Bhutan. 


PAHARIYA AND BENGALI PLACE-NAMES. 


(P = Pahariyé, B = Bengali and H = Hindi.) 
LapcHe-JacaAT = P, Lapcehe the Lepcha + jagat, a toll-bar. A 
village on the Nepal frontier where the Lepchas levied toll on 
the Nepali imports into Sikhim. 
Suneri-TAnr = P. Sungar, a pig + témr, a jungle clearing. A 
halting stage of the Nepali pig-drivers on their way to Sikhim, 
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Sing-BuNG DERA = Sing-bung, Limbu for tree-stump + dera P. and 
Hindustani for camp. A wood-cutter’s camp. 

Cuimaunt = P. Chilauni, a kind of tree with perfumed blossoms 
(Schima Wallichit) ; here abundant. 

Karngatia = P. Kainjal, a kind of tree (Bischofia Javanica, BL.) ; 
here abundant. 

Takts-BAS = P. Aa takia, a plank + at4 bas, a habitation. A 
wood-cutter’s village in jungle where planks were stored for 
transit to Daryjiling. 

CHUNA-BATI = P. au chuna, lime + arat batt, alamp. A lime-kiln 
is here. 

CuHattd-puRA = P, chatld, blocks of fire-wood + dura, a hut. A 
settlement of cutters of fire-wood. 

Buortya-Bastt = Bhotiya + @@t bast?, a residence. The Bhotiyas’ 
village. 

BArdst = P. aratat bdtdsi, windy. A breezy site. 

Ssept = P. ¥fy shepi, to be wet or moist. A newvillage ina 
forest clearing where unusually dense dew falls. 

MAri-guara = P. aret mati, mud + at ghara, a house. The first 
mud-house met with at the foot of the hills (the houses in the 
hills being built of stone or wood). 

Notwya-MATi = P. ay nuna, salt + mdfi, earth. Here is a ‘salt-lick.’ 

CuetTe-pDHsRA = P. cheten, a Buddhist chaitya + ure, dhdra, a 
ridge. Here on the ridge is a chaitya. 

Gumtt = P.a turn of the road. Site in the angle of a turn of the 
road, 

Puu-pizkz = Hindust. pul, a bridge + P. and H. atest bazar, a 
permanent market. A market at bridge over Little Rangit. 
JOR-POKHRi = P. StF jor, a pair + dat pokhrt, a small pond. 

Here are two small ponds. 

Suxns-poxuri = P. @el, sukhd, dry + pokhri. A small semi-dry 
pond. 

Kits-poxuri P. = aret, kdla, black + pokhri. A small pond 
with dark peaty water. 

BAHMAN-PoKHRi = B. Bahman, a Brahman + pokhri = ‘The Brah- 
man’s tank.’ 

JOR-BANGALA = P. jor, a pair + bangald, the Bangala (Bengali) 
style of a European’s house. Formerly there were only ‘two 
bungalows’ here. 

LamBA-pHARA = P. weqr lamba, long + dhara. Here a long ridge. 

LAmk-Gaon = Ldmdé, superior monk + afta gdénw, a village. For- 
merly a lama’s residence. 
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SrpAHi-pura (Ang. Sepoy-dura) = Sipahi, a native soldier + P. 
dura. The ‘lines’ of the pioneer Sepoys now disbanded. 

Kud-pAni = P. grat, hud, a well + atat pant, water. No stream 
near, hence villagers had to dig a well, an unusual source of 
water-supply in the hills. 

Goru-BATHAN = P. aX goru, a cow + areata, bathdn, from Skt. 44 
bas to dwell + sthan,a place. A grazing station. 

Simana = P. ata, simana,a boundary. A village on the Nepal 
frontier line. 

PAni-cHdta = P. pani, water, + are ghdta, a ferry or ford. The 
ford over Balasan at foot of hills. 

PAraar-GHéTa = H. Wat pdthar, astone + ghdta,a ferry. The 
ferry on the Mahananda where stones are gathered for road- 
metal. 

Siui-curi = P.and Skt. fw, a stone + P. guri from Skt. wet garhi, 
asmall fort. ‘The stone fort.’ The furthest out site from 
the hills where stones are locally available for building. ) 

Tarai = P, and H. aug, tardi, a swamp, or marshy tract. 

Tariyana (Ang. Tirihana) = a form of above. 

Dw&r (Ang. Dwar) H. B. and Skt. gre dwar, a door, or passage. 
‘The door or entry (to the hills).’ The broad shallow valleys 
leading from plains into the hills. 

KamAy, the ordinary name used among the hill-coolies for tea-gardens. 
It seems to be the Parbatiya word meaning ‘to earn money,’ 
from the same root as the H. warat kamand ‘ to work for hire.’ 

SanyAsi-THAN = Sanyasi, a religious mendicant + B. ara than, ‘the 
place, usually a shrine. Here it is a Sanyasi’s hut. 

Dawai-pAni = B. and H. dawdi medicinal + pdni = ‘Mineral 
spring. Here is a chalybeate spring. 

Bdcu-pokrk = B. ata bdgh, a tiger + dokra, roaring. A village 
in the Tarai in a locality infested by tigers. 

BarrdGi-sHita = B. and H. Bairdg?, a religious mendicant + bhita, 
a plot of land. ‘The mendicant’s plot.’ 

DANGAR-BHiTA = B. and H. Ddngar, a hill-man + bhita. Herea 
settlement of some Uraon hill-men. 

Hérai-pupa = H. and B. hathi, an elephant + $4 duba, to im- 
merse. A marshy tract which elephants could not cross. 

R4yé-JHAR = H. and B. Raja + TE jhar, a jungle. ‘The king’s 
forest.’ 

Guor4-Mkrk = H. and B. aigt ghord, a horse + mérd, killed. A 
local tradition states that a horse was killed here by a tiger. 

Buatysi-mdri = H. and B. ¥@ bainsa, a buffalo + arfe mari, killing. 
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MAnIsH-MARI = B. af¥4, mahish, buffalo + mari. 

GAi-Bkri (Ang. Gayabari) gde or gai, cow + aret bart, a habita- 
tion = cow-shed. 

Sdu-Bsri = B. and H. sd, the valuable timber tree (Shorea robusta) 
+ bart = ‘The Sal-grove.’ 

Atu—, Am—, Cuampa—, Kami4—, Puut-pdri = B. and H. dlu, a 
yam or potatoe, am, mango, champa, the champak-tree, kamld 
(the citron) tree, phul, a flower + bari, a habitation—hence 
as regards vegetables, a grove or garden. 

Suxnd = B. warat suknd, dry. A dry site in Tarai on plateau at 
base of a spur where water-level is relatively low. 


THE GENERAL IMPORT OR MEANING OF THE NAMES. 


The above lists of names with their etymological definitions, although 
not exhaustive, suffice to show the manner in which place and river- 
names are assigned in this area. The great majority of the names are 
given by illiterate persons, so that grammatical accuracy is not always to 
be expected. The names, as to their meaning, may be generally classed 
as descriptive; a few are mythological and religious, but these are 
chiefly confined to monastery names; and the personal designations 
perpetuating the names of the founders of villages are found almost 
exclusively amongst the Pahariya settlements. 

Names mostly descriptive.—The descriptive names predominate, and 
these usually well express some very obvious physical feature of the 
site or river, e. g., of rivers, an especial tortuosity, steepness, impetuosity, 
shallowness or otherwise of a course or channel; of mountains, their 
shape, appearance &c.; of village sites, the stony, precipitous, meadow- 
like character, quality of soil, jungle-product, conspicuous tree &c. 

Names of the cowntry.—In naming the country, both the Lepchas 
and Bhotiyas characterized the most striking feature of the country, 
each from their own respective point of view. The Lepchas, a roving 
forest-people, even still living largely on jungle-products and sleeping 
under rocks for shelter, called this country Ne-layang or ‘the country of 
caves, while the Bhotiyas, a much more pastoral and agricultural race, 
who came from across the Himalayas, where rice is highly prized as 
food, but not there growable, called the country Q3N aaa " hbras-ljongs, 
pronounced Dé-jong* or ‘ the rice-country,’ as rice is abundantly cultiva- 
ted in Sikhim. These Sikhim Bhotiyas in the course of the three or four 


a 
* As deisaform of demo Q4’N” = good, although the name of the country is 


not spelt in this way, it is occasionally called ‘Demo-jong,’ %. ¢., ‘the happy or good 
country.’ 
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centuries which have elapsed since migrating from Tibet, have acquired* 
a dialect which differs in many ways, but chiefly in pronunciation, from 
the polite speech now prevalent at Lhasa. One feature of this difference 
is the tendency, shared in common with the Tsang-pa Bhotiyas of Nepal, 
and already noticed, to insert a final 2 where such does not appear 
in Tibetan, The country has thus come vulgarly to be called Dén-jong, 
instead of Dé-jong, and the people generally call themselves Dén-jong- 
pa, v. @, ‘the people of Den-jong.’ And the Lepchas in accepting the 
name imposed by their conquerors usually pronounce it Ren-jong—r 
being with them frequently interchangeable with the letter d. 

The etymology of the modern name of ‘ Sikhim’ is not at all so 
clear. It is generally alleged by the Lepchas and Bhotiyas to be a 
Parbatiya name, applied to the country by the conquering Gorkhas. 
As the great majority of the Parbatiya words are derived almost direct- 
ly from the Sanskrit, I venture to suggest that the most probable deriva- 
tion is from the Sanskrit fuaf@a Sikhin = crested: this would charac- 
terize the leading feature of the approach from the Nepal side—a long 
high ridge, with Kanchinjunga 28,000 feet and Kabur 22,000 feet in 
its middle, separates this country from the Gorkha territory ; and being 
shut off from Bhotan by another high ridge, the intervening narrow 
tract which constitutes Sikhim presents within itself an unusual number 
of ridges (crests) running more or less in N. to 8. direction, transverse 
to the vista from Nepal.f 

Many of the place-names merely denote halting places or stages 
presenting a rock-shelter or a clearing in the jungle with water-supply 
near, and occasionally pasture. These sites, being on lines of commu- 
nication and always near a water-supply, occasionally develop into 
villages. These names were probably given by Tibetan merchants 
or other travellers such as priests or monks. The process of such name- 
giving might arise through a pioneer merchant or other traveller, 
narrating the stages of his journey into ‘the rice country’ (Dejong) and 
his successors adopting his stages and nomenclature. Such a traveller 
might be supposed as saying that, on crossing ‘the level track pass’ 


* In some instances the difference appears due to preservation of ancient forms 
of speech rather than a new development, or corrupt dialect. 

+ This name is not at all likely to be related to Skt. WH, sek, to wet or moisten, 
for the climate of Sikhim does not appear to be more moist than that of the ad- 
joining portion of Eastern Nepal. Nor does the conjecture seem tenable that it is a 
Parbatiyé translation of one of the vulgar forms of the Bhotiya name for the 
country, viz., ‘Demo-jong’ or ‘the happy country’ from gat sukhi, happy; as the 
name is never spelt or pronounced with uw, and the country was, and still is, a most 
inhospitable one. 
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(Je-lep-la), he passed the ‘ Saints’ mount’ (Kuphu) and ‘the Guru’s 
defile ’* and reached ‘the black meadow’ (Na-thang) where he halted. 
Next day he proceeded down ‘the steep descent’ (Lung-thu), past ‘ the 
big clearing’ (Phadom chhen), to the large Sedong tree’ (Sedong 
chhen). Next day, continuing the descent, he crossed ‘ the water (chhu) 
at ‘the Lepcha’s house (Rong-li) and ascended to ‘the big flat stone’ 
(Dé-lep chhen) where he halted. The following day he crossed ‘the 
black hill’ (Ri-nak) and ‘the mountain torrent’ (Ri-ze chhu), and as- 
cended to ‘the P6-tree halting place’ (Pé-dang). Next day continuing 
his march, he lunched at ‘the big spring’ (Chhu-mik -chhen), and 
crossing the ridge at the uae of ‘the three hills’ (Ri sum), 
reached ‘the Kalén’s stockade or ‘pong’ as the Lepchas call it (Kalén- 
pong), &e., &e. 

The Pahariyas and Bahialis are addicted to giving a personal name 
to their villages; this is perhaps inevitable where the area, as is usual 
in such cases, is thickly populated, and presents no striking natural 
features. The Pahariyas share with Europeans the tendency to trans- 
plant to their adopted home, names taken from their old country, 
although these possess no local appropriateness in their new application. 





On the date of the Bower Manuscript.—By A. F. Rupotr Hournte. 


The Bower manuscript was exhibited to the Society at the two 
meetings in November, 1890 and April, 1891. I call it the “ Bower 
MS.,” in order that Lieutenant Bower, to whose enterprise the learned 
world owes the preservation of the manuscript, may receive the honour 
due to him. Some account of the locality and circumstances of its 
finding will be found in the Society’s Proceedings for November, 1890 ; 
and a preliminary account of the manuscript and its contents was 
published by me in the Proceedings for April, 1891. Since then I have 
spent a long summer vacation in carefully examining the whole manu- 
script, and, with the exception of a few leaves, I have read and trans- 
cribed the whole. I have every reason to hope that the Bengal 
Government, with its usual liberality in such matters, will enable me to 
publish a complete edition of the manuscript which I am now pre- 
_ paring. 

This paper had been written (in Darjiling, in May), when I received 
(in July), through the kindness of Professor Biihler in Vienna, an 
advance copy of his noticef of the specimen pages of the Bower MS., 


* Vide detailed definitions at p. 60. 
+ To be published apparently in the Vienna Oriental Journal. 
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which were published in the November Proceedings. It was particularly 
gratifying to me to find that, reading the manuscript, he in Vienna 
and I in Calcutta, at about the same point of time, we independently 
arrived at essentially the same conclusions, both with regard to the age 
and the contents of the manuscript. Such a coincidence most distinctly 
makes for the truth of our conclusions. 

The substance of the paper which I now publish on the age of the 
Bower MS., and which I promised in the April Proceedings, was originally 
intended by me to form a part of the introduction to my edition of the 
manuscript. But seeing the interest which the manuscript has already 
excited in Europe, I publish it now in anticipation, and hope similarly to 
publish portions of the manuscript, with translations, from time to time. 

I may state here briefly the result of my detailed examination of 
the manuscript. It consists of not less than five distinct portions. 

The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It contains the medical work 
of which I have published the commencement in the April Proceedings, 
and two pages of which are figured in the upper parts of the two plates 
accompanying the November and April Proceedings. I shall designate it 
by the letter A. 

The second portion, to be called B, which immediately follows the 
first portion, consists of five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings. A specimen of it is figured in the loueR part (No. 
IT) of the plate in the April Proceedings. 

The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, contains the story 
of how a charm against snake-bite was given by Buddha to Ananda while 
he was staying in Jetavana, the garden of Andthapinda. A Specimen 
of this portion is figured in the lower part of the plate in the Sree 
Proceedings. 

The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. It is preserved ina 
rather unsatisfactory condition, and appears to contain a similar collec- 
tion of proverbial sayings as the second portion, B. 

The fifth portion, HE, which also consists of five leaves, contains the 
commencement of another medical treatise. It appears to be—so far 
as I can judge at present—a fragment of a larger work. 

Besides these five connected portions, there appear to be a few 
detached leaves, quite unconnected with one another and with those 
larger portions. 

Of the fourth and fifth portions no specimens have been published, 
but the fifth is written in the same style as the first portion. The fourth 
portion is written in an exceedingly slovenly and hurried hand, much 
resembling that of the third portion, but written far more slovenly. It 
may possibly represent the handwriting of a fourth scribe; though, on 
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the whole, I am disposed to believe that there are really only three 
distinct styles of writing represented in the entire manuscript. The 
first is that of the first and fifth portions (A and E) ; they are so nearly 
alike, that I believe them to be of the same scribe. The second is that 
of the second portion (B), which is a fine, ornamental writing. It must 
be ascribed to a distinct scribe. The third is that of the third and 
fourth portions (C and D), which seem to me to differ more in the 
manner than in the character of writing, and may not improbably be 
due to the same scribe, though a different person from the scribes of 
AE and B. 

I come now to the question of the age of the MS. Here the first 
points to be settled are the locality and class to which the characters of 
the MS. belong. Mr. Fleet has clearly shown, in his Volume III of the | 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum on the Gupta Inscriptions,* that, irre- 
spective of varieties, there existed, at the time of the Gupta period, two 
very distinct classes of the ancient Nagari alphabet, the North Indian and 
the South Indian (see Fleet, pp. 3, 4). The test letter for these two 
great classes is the character for m, which in the Southern alphabets 
retains its old form ¥%, resembling the figure 8, while in the Northern 
alphabets that old form has been displaced by a square cursive form ¥, 
Tried by this test, it is at once seen that the alphabet of our MS. be- 
longs to the Northern class. Throughout the MS. the square form ¥ is 
used exclusively. It is particularly distinct in the portions C and D; in 
ABE the left hand curved line in drawn rather more straight. 

The Northern class of alphabets, however, is again divided into two 
great sections, which, though their areas overlap to a certain extent, 
may be broadly, and for practical purposes sufficiently, distinguished as 
the Western and Hastern sections. The test letter in this case is the 
cerebral sibilant sha. In the North-Hastern alphabet its form is N, while 
in the North-Western alphabet its form is U.+ Examples of the 
former alphabet we have on the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samnudra . 
Gupta, of about 400 A. D. (Fleet, pp. 1, 6), the Kuhaun pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (Fleet, p. 65), and others in Mr. 
Fleet’s volume.f The same alphabet is shown to perfection in the 


* All subsequent references to “ Fleet ’’ refer to this work. 

+ At the same time the Indian N. EH. alphabet has the form W for the dental 
sa, the two forms of sha and sa being very little distinct from one another. The 
Indian N. W. alphabet has 3] for sa which is also used by the Nepalese variety 
of the N. E. alphabet. 

t The following Nos. in Mr. Fleet’s volume belong to this class: Nos. FS Ose 4 


8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 64, 66, 68, 69; occasionally the Western form is used in con- 
juncts, such as ksha, shta. 


L 
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Nepalese inscriptions, Nos. 1 to 10 and No. 12, published in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. TX, p. 163; also in the Nepalese inscriptions Nos. 1 and 
2, in Mr. Bendall’s Journey in Nepal, pp. 72, 74. On the other hand, 
the other Nepalese inscriptions in vol. IX of the Indian Antiquary, 
Nos. 11, 18, 14, 15, and in Mr. Bendall’s Journey, Nos. 3 to 6, exhibit 
the North-Western alphabet. The latter alphabet is also to be seen 
in all the Nepalese MSS., described in Mr. Bendall’s Catalogue of 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS., including the two oldest, Nos. 1049 and 1702. 

Examples of the North-Western alphabet in Mr. Fleet’s volume are 
the Mathura stone inscription of Chandra Gupta, of about 400 A. D., 
the Indor plate of Skanda Gupta, of 565 A. D., and others.* Also 
the Toram4na inscription in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 238, and 
the Nepalese inscriptions above mentioned. 

In both the North-Eastern and North-Western sections there are 
divisions into varieties, some of which Mr. Fleet has noticed. However 
for my present purpose, there is no need to enter into any consideration 
of these. But the distinction of the two great sections is very marked, 
and can never be missed when once pointed out. 

There is one point, worthy of notice, with regard to these two great 
Northern divisions. It is this, that in India proper the North-Hastern 
alphabet gradually came to be entirely displaced by the North-Western 
alphabet, in comparatively very early times. This displacement must 
have been in progress during the earlier part of the sixth century A. D., 
and must have been completed about 580 A.D. For in 588 A. D. we 
already find inscriptions in Bodhgaya (of Mahanaman, Fleet, p. 274) 
which show an exclusive North-Western character; and there is not a 
single inscription known (so far as I am aware) about and after 600 
A. D. which shows the distinctive marks of the old North-Eastern alpha- 
bet. Outside of India proper, that is in Nepal, the North-Hastern al- 
phabet maintained its ground for about three centuries longer; for the 
inscription, No. 4 in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, dated in 854 A. D., 
still shows the use of that alphabet. This survival is accounted for by 
the fact, that the North-Western alphabet made its way into Nepal, 
apparently, about a century later than into Hastern India proper. Yor 
the earliest known inscription, in that alphabet, is No. 11 in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. IX, which is dated in 653 A.D. For the purpose of ma- 
nuscript writing, as distinguished from documentary inscription, the 
North-Western alphabet probably made its way into Nepal very much 
earlier, as shown by Mr. Bendall’s old MS. No. 1049, if (as I think it may 
well be) it is dated in 252 of the Gupta Era, that is, in 571 A. D. 


* The following Nos. belong to this class: Nos. 4, 10, 16, 19, 20, 22—87, 42, 43 
46—54, 58—61, 63, 65, 67, 70—72, 74, 76. 
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Now the Bower MS. is distinctly written throughout in the North- 
Western alphabet. This is an important point and must be kept in view 
throughout the following enquiry. The age of our MS. must be judged 
solely by the facts as disclosed by the circumstances of the North 
Western alphabet. No conclusion that can be drawn from circum- 
stances connected with the South Indian or the North-Hastern alphabets 
may be applied to the determination of the age of our MS. For it 
stands to reason, that no scribe, who was habituated to write in the 
North Western alphabet, would in any writing of his habitually introduce 
any peculiarity of the South Indian or North Hastern alphabets, with 
which he was not familiar. 

Having premised this much, I proceed to the consideration of the 
points that appear to me to afford the means of determining approxi- 
mately the date of the Bower MS. 

Among the existing varieties of the North-Western alphabet, there 
is one which has most nearly retained its ancient character. This is 
the so-called Saérada alphabet, which is still current in K4shmir and 
the adjacent Sub-Himalayan provinces, such as the Chamba and 
Kangra valleys. The most striking point of difference between the 
Sarada alphabet and its more ancient parent, the original North-Western 
alphahet, is the sign for the letter ya. The Sarada alphabet uses the 
modern cursive form ¥%, while the original North-Western alphabet 
employed the more ancient tridental form ¢cX7. This is the test letter by 
which any inscription or manuscript written in the Sarada characters 
may be at once distinguished from any inscription or manuscript written 
in the more ancient North-Western alphabet. The latter I shall, for the 
sake of convenience, briefly distinguish as the Gupta alphabet. The 
oldest MS. in the Sarada characters, of the existence of which we know, 
is the so-called Horiuzi MS., of which Professor Biihler has published an 
account and illustrative plates, in Volume I, Part III of the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.* According to him, “it is certain that this MS. cannot 
date later than the first half of the sixth century A. D.” (ibid., p. 64). 
It employs throughout the modern cursive form of ya. On the other 
hand, the Bower MS., though showing in the writing of parts A and H, 
in many respects, a very decided resemblance to the Sarada characters, 
employs in the portions BCD exclusively, in AE almost exclusively, the 
older tridental form of the letter ya. It follows, therefore, that the 
Bower MS. is not written in the Sadradé alphabet, but in the more ancient 


* “ Wéradé” is the name of a small group of alphabets, the varieties of which 
differ a little according to locality (Kashmir, Chamba, etc.) or period or material 
of writing, etc. ; but the essential unity of the group is well known, and it is usual 
to call it Sarada. 
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Gupta alphabet. The general similarity of its letters to the Sarada 
probably shows, that the locality of its writing was somewhere in the 
extreme North-West of India, but dts use of the ancient tridental form 
of YA shows that its date must be antecedent to the elaboration of the Sdradd 
form of the North-Western alphabet. When this event took place, I shall 
now attempt to show. 

The.old form (though not quite the oldest which was .) of the letter 
ya Was GB or oW. It was made by two separate movements of the hand, 
one for drawing the left-hand perpendicular, the other for drawing the 
remaining portion of the letter. The next step was an attempt to draw 
the letter with one movement of the hand. This-led to the contrivance 
of the form eV, by which the end of the left-hand crook or loop was 
brought forward to the point of junction of the perpendicular and hori- 
zontal portions of the letter. It was now possible to draw the letter with 
one stroke of the pen, beginning with the top of the left-hand perpendi- 
cular, downwards; then round the loop, from left to right, to the bottom 
of the perpendicular ; than finishing with the right-hand crook or angle. 
This change was clearly due to the convenience of cursive writing. But 
the tendency of cursive writing to quickness and economy of effort very 


soon led to a further change, which produced the form wW, by sever- 


ing the point of junction. This was the final form of the process; it is 
still essentially the modern cursive form. The intermediate form WY, 
as I shall presently show, only existed for a comparatively very short 
time, and is essentially a mere transitional form. 

It is a well-accepted fact that cursive forms first make their appear- 
ance in manuscript writing, and may be, and generally are, in use in 
MS. writing some time before they are introduced in the inscribing of 
documents on stone, copper or other material. Such documents are of 
a conservative nature; they have a tendency to preserve old forms, after 
they have long disappeared from ordinary MS. writing. The common 
or exclusive use, in an ordinary MS., of a distinctly archaic form is, 
therefore, a safe means of determining its age. 

The old form of the letter ya was once current in all the alphabets of 
India. Inall of them it gradually became displaced by some cursive form. 
But this displacement did not take place in all of them at the same point 
of time. In the South Indian alphabet it survived, at least in inserip- 
tions, down to the twelfth century A.D.* The North-Eastern alphabet, 


* In the old Kanarese, where it much resembles the later Nepalese form with 
the ringlet attached to the left prong (see p. 85). See, e. g:, the Hastern Chalukya 
inscription of 1134 A. D., in the Ind. Ant., vol. XIV, p. 50, or the Kakatiya inscrip- 
tion of 1162 A. D., ibid, XI, p. 9. It has now passed into the various modern 
cursive forms of the South-Indian alphabets. 
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as 1 have already remarked, was, in India proper, as early as the middle of 
the sixth century, superseded by the North-Western alphabet ; but in 
Nepal it survived about three centuries longer, and there, with it, the 
old form of ya survived, at least in inscriptions, down to the middle of 
the nineth century A.D. It should be noted, however, that the old form 
of ya, in the shape in which it survived in Nepal, is somewhat different 
from the old form in its original shape, as it was once current in the 
North Indian alphabets. Its original shape is that of a sort of trident, 
of which the left-hand prong makes a curve or even a loop, thus Xf 
or og. In the Nepalese shape, the curve or loop, is replaced by a 
ringlet which is poised on the top of the left-hand prong, thus qQyJ.* 
The difference is marked, and the two shapes can be very easily distin- 
guished from each other. 

The North-Western alphabet is the first to discard the use of the 

old form of ya. From ‘it, as I shall presently show, the old form dis- 
appeared, even in inscriptions, as early as the end of the sixth century 
A. D.; and from cursive writing in that alphabet, according to the well- 
known rule, above stated, it must have disappeared much earlier. There 
is an obvious conclusion, which is suggested by these facts ; it is, that 
the wmvention, so to speak, of the cursive form of YA took place in the North- 

West of India, somewhere within the area im which the North-Western 
alphabet was current. 

The first document from which the use of the old form has 
entirely disappeared is the long Bodhgaya inscription of Mahandman of 
588 A.D. (Fleet, p. 274). It uses exclusively the transitional form, 
with one or two exceptions in which the modern form itself is used. In 

_another short Bodhgaya inscription of Mahénéman, of about the same 
date (Fleet, p. 278); the modern form is used exclusively. In fact, after 
600 A. D., there 1s no inscription known, which shows any trace of the sur- 
vival of the old form. Inall of them the cursive form of ya is fully estab- 
lished in exclusive use ; thus in the Lakkha Mandal inscription of about 
600 A. D. (Hpigr. Ind., vol. I, p. 10), the Madkuban inscription of Harsha, 
of 631 A. D. (bid., p. 67), the Aphsad and Shahpur inscriptions of Aditya- 
sena, of about 672 A. D. (Fleet, pp. 200, 208), the Deo Baranark inscription 
of Jivita Gupta, of (about) 725 A. D. (Fleet, p. 213), the Sarnath inscrip- 

tion of Prakataditya of somewhere in the seventh century (Fleet, p. ” 
284). To these may be added the evidence of those Nepalese inscrip- 


* See, e. g., the inscription No, 8, in the Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 171. 

+ The. transitional form is here used with a somewhat modified and more 
ornate shape. ; 

} The intermediate forms occurs twice in this inscription, in yena, ll, 6 and 11, 
curiously enough, with the vowel e, on which see page 89. 
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tions, which are not written in the North-Hastern or proper Nepalese 
alphabet, but in the North-Western characters; thus the Gaidhara 
inscription of 688 A. D. (see Mr. Bendall’s Journey in Nepal, p. 77), the 
Jaisi inscription of 751 A. D. (cbid., p. 79), the inscription of Siva 
Deva, of 748 A. D., another of 750 A. D., and the inscription of Jaya- 
deva, of 758 A. D. (see Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, pp. 176-78). In all 
these inscriptions the modern cursive form is used exclusively. 

Another piece of evidence, in the same direction, is the Tibetan 
tradition respecting the introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet 
into Tibet (see Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. LVII, pp. 41 ff.). 
It is said that these characters were introduced into Tibet by the sage 
Sambhota, who brought them from Magadha, where he had resided from 
A. D. 630-650. These characters are known in Tibet as the “* Wartu”’ 
characters of Magadha; their forms, as traditionally preserved in Tibet, 
may be seen in Plate I of the Journal (cbidem) ; and it will be seen that 
among these the letter ya has the cursive form. This shows that at the 
time of Sambhota’s visit to Magadha, in the second quarter of the 
seventh century A. D., the cursive from of ya was in current use in 
North India.* 

Iam not aware of the eaistence of a single dated inscription in North 
India, written in the North-Western alphabet, which indubitably proves any 
use, still less the excluswe or almost exclusive use of the old form of YA, 
after 600 A. D. It follows from this evidence that, since the old form 
of ya had entirely disappeared from inscriptions, from the end of the 
sixth century (say from about 580 A. D.), it must have disappeared 
from the cursive writing of ordinary manuscripts long before. Accord-’ 
ingly a manuscript, like the Bower MS., in which the old form is still 
used almost exclusively, must be placed long before the end of the 
sixth century, and much nearer the beginning of it. | 

This conclusion is fully supported by the evidence of all the ancient 
dated (or practically dated) MSS. that are, as yet, known to exist. The 
oldest is the Horiuzi MS. The date of its writing has been shown by 
Professor Biihler to be somewhere in the middle of the sixth century, 


* The “ Wartu”’ characters exhibit in all test points the characteristics of the 
North-Western alphabet. This shows, what I have already observed (supra, p. 82), 
that the North-Eastern alphabet, which was once current in Magadha, was there in 
very early times displaced by the North-Western alphabet. Itis said, however, 
that Sambhota only “ partly”? adopted the ‘‘ Wartu’”’ characters for his Tibetan 
alphabet (Journal, ibid., p. 41). This explains the fact that the “ Wartu” or 
cursive form of ya does not appear in that alphabet. For the letter ya that sage 
appears to have drawn on the North-Eastern alphabet, which he must have known 
from Nepal, where (as I have shown) it maintained its ground from two to three 
centuries longer than in Magadha. 
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that is, between 520 and 577 A. D. (see Anec. Oxon., p. 68 ff.). It ex- 
hibits throughout the exclusive use of the cursive form of ya, thus showing 
that this cursive form was fully established for MS. writing in the middle of 
the sixth century A. D. The next oldest MSS. are two, described as 
Nos. 1049 and 1702 by Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhist MSS. 
in the Cambridge Inbrary, p. XXX1X. One of them is dated Samvat 
252, which Mr. Bendall takes to be in terms of the Harsha era and to be 
equal to 857 A. I). For my part, I can see no valid objection, on palao- 
graphic grounds, to understanding the date in terms of the Gupta era, and 
as equalto 571 A.D. I do not notice any such material difference 
between the writing of the Horiuzi MS. and the two Cambridge MSS., 
as to account for a supposed interval of three centuries. Any how, both 
Cambridge MSS. exhibit the exclusive use of the cursive form of ya. 

The conclusion appears to me inevitable, that any MS. which shows, 
as the Bower MS. does, the exclusive use of the old form, or which shows an 
uniform absence of the use of the cursive form, cannot possibly be placed 
later than 550 A. D., and in all probability is very much older. The only 
question is, whether there are any indications in the Bower MS. that 
render it possible to fix its date somewhat more definitely. 

Here the following facts are to be observed. The first appearance 
of the modern cursive form of ya in any inscription is met with in the 
Bijagadh inscription of Vishnu Vardhana, of 371 A. D. (Fleet, p. 252), 
in Sreyo, line 4 (if the plate can be trusted); and it is to be noted that 
it is used in junction with the vowel o. The old form, however, is 
more usual, as in namadheyena, 1. 3, and abhivriddhaye, 1. 4, in both 
cases with the vowele. The first appearance of the transitional cursive 
form is met with about a century later (see below), but there can be 
no doubt that, though in the existing inscriptions, the first appearance 
of the modern form happens to be earlier, that form, as compared with 
the transitional form of the letter, is of later development.* Probably 
there was no great interval between the development of the two forms. 
In any case, the invention (so to speak) of the transitional form and, 
with it, the first beginnings of the modern form of ya, may, thus far, be 
placed at about 350 A. D. 

The actual first appearance of the transitional form occurs in the 
Indor copperplate inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D. (Fleet, - 
p- 68), in the words abhivriddhaye, 1. 4, and upayojyam, 1. 7, in both 
cases with the vowels e and o. Side by side, the old form occurs in 
yogam, 1. 9, yo 1. 11, abhivriddhaye, 1. 8. Other instances occur in the 
Karitalai inscription of Jayandtha, of 493 A. D. (Fleet, p. 117), in 


* A similar case, with regard to the development of the letter m, is noted by 
Mr. Fleet in his volume on the Gupta inscriptions, p. 3, footnote, 
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abhivriddhaye, 1. 7, and chhreyo, 1, 15, here also with the vowels e 
and o; and side by side with the old form in ye, 1.10, lopayet, 1. 12, 
prayena, 1. 16, yo, 1.20. Another instance occurs in the Khoh inscrip- 
tion of Jayanatha, of 496 A.D. (Fleet, p. 121), in the word abhivrid- 
dhaye, |. 8, again with the vowel e, and side by side with the older form 
in pratydyopanayam, 1.11, and prdyena, 1.17. A very clear instance is 
in the Tusam inscription, of about 500 A. D. (Fleet, p. 269), in yoga- 
charyya, 1. 3, again with the vowel o, and side by side with the old form 
in wpayojyam, 1. 6.* Another clear instance occurs in the Jaunpur 
inscription of Fsvaravarman, of about 520 A. D. (Fleet, p. 228), in 
anvavaye, 1. 2, again with the vowel e. So again in the Mandasor 
inscription of Yasodharman, of about 530 A. D. (Fleet, p. 149), in yo, 1. 4, 
again with the vowel 0, and side by side with the old form in paddayor, 
1,5. Similarly in the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman as Vishnu- 
vardhana, of 583 A. D. (Fleet, p. 150), in vena, 1. 8, again with the 
vowel e, and side by side with the old form in bhirayo, 1. 8, yena, 1. 8, 
13, yo, 1. 17,18. Likewise in the Khoh inscription of Sarvanatha, of 
533 A. D. (Fleet, p. 135), in nydyena, 1. 18, ye, 1. 16, and pratydyot- 
pannaka, 1, 9, again with the vowels e and 0, and side by side with the 
old form in lopayet, 1. 18, gramayor, 1. 7, yo, 1. 25, ye, 1. 27, ete. These 
are all the instances of the occurrence of the transitional form that I 
have been able to discover among the 43 (Gupta) inscriptions in the 
North-Western alphabet, published by Mr. Fleet. 

Contemporary with them are the following instances of the use of 
the modern cursive form. In the Maghgawan inscription of Hastin, of 
510 A. D. (Fleet, p. 106), it occurs in the words chhreyo, 1. 14, yo, 1. 16, 
paniyeshu, 1. 17, ye, 1. 18, again with the vowels e and 0, and side by side 
with the old form in the words anvayopabhogyas, |. 10, yo, 1. 11, ahayo, 
1.18. The transitional form also occurs in the word abhwwriddhaye, 
LsiT i 

Now as to the conclusions that follow from the above statistics, 
note, in the first place, the extreme rarity of the transitional and full 
cursive forms, as well as the peculiar circumstances under which alone 
they occur. And here mark the following four points. 

(1) They occur only in a small proportion of inscriptions. Of course, 
the only inscriptions with which we are here concerned are those 
that use more or less exclusively the old form. Those that already use 


* This instance was also noticed by Mr. Fleet (p. 270, footnote 4). It is the 
identical form that occurs in the Bower MS. 

+ This is a very good instance for comparison, because in bhirayo yena the 
two forms stand in immediate juxtaposition. 

{ In these cases the peculiarity of the form is also noted by Mr. Fleet, p. 106, — 
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the transitional or modern cursive forms exclusively are outside the 
question; so are, of course, all those that are not written in some 
variety or other of the North-Western alphabet. Now there are 34 
inscriptions of the former description in Mr. Fleet’s Volume III of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, To these may be added a few 
others, such as the Toram4na inscription in the Hpigraphia Indica, vol. I, 
p- 238, and the Kumara Gupta seal in the Jowrnal, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. LVIII, p. 88. Among these there are only ten inscrip- 
tions, a little more than one-fourth, that exhibit the occasional use 
of the transitional and modern cursive forms at all. The rest use 
exclusively the old form. 

(2) The transitional and full cursive forms occur, in that one-fourth 
of inscriptions, exclusively in connection with the vowels E or O.* With 
all other vowels, 4. e., in every other case, the old form is used. 

(3) Hven in connection with the vowels H and O, the transitional and 
modern cursive forms are not obligatary, but optional. In fact, even with 
those vowels, the old form is used more commonly than the transi- 
_ tional and modern cursive forms. On the whole the former is used 
twice as often as the latter. 

(4) Of the two cursive forms, the transitional and the modern, the 
former is used much more frequently than the latter (viz., transitional : 
modern = 13: 4). 

In the second place, note that the period during which the sporadic 
use of the transitional and modern cursive forms occurs, is a comparatively 
well defined and short one. Its termini, so far as the evidence of the 
available inscriptions goes, are from 371 A. D. to 533 A. D., or in ronnd 
numbers from 370 to 540 A. D., 2. e., 170 years. Or, if we omit the 
very early case of the Bijagadh inscription, of 371 A. D., as perhaps of 
a suspicious character, because it stands by itself, separated by an 
interval of about 100 years from all others, the transition period extends 
from about 470 to 540 A. D., that is, 70 years. Antecedently to this 
period, we find the old form of ya in undisputed possession of the field, 
and subsequent to it, the cursive form of ya is in equally undisputed 
possession. 

Now it appears to me, that from these facts there is but one conclu- 
sion, to which one is irresistibly driven. It is this, that there is here dis- 
closed to us evidence of the actual point in time, when the invention, so 
to speak, of the cursive form of ya was made, or, to speak more precisely, 
the application of it to the non-conjunct ya. For to suit the case of the 
conjunct or under-written ya, the cursive form had been long before 

* Probably it would also be used with the vowels ai and au ; though no instance 


happens to occur in the existing inscriptions. 
M 
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invented and exclusively employed. But to the non-conjunct ya, it only 
began to be applied about 470 A. D. At first it was only applied 
tentatively and hesitatingly in those cases in which the non-conjunct 
ya carried the vowels ¢ or o (or ai or aw). But the convenience of the 
cursive form soon carried everything before it, and displaced the old 
form entirely about 540 A. D. In all probably this process commenced, 
in the case of manuscript writing, earlier than in that of documentary 
inscription, perhaps already about 400 A. D., and terminated proportion- 
ately earlier, perhaps about 500 A. D. On the other hand, in document- 
ary inscription the process began later and ended later. Here the use 
of the old form may have lingered on to about 600 A. D.; but from that 
date, as already shown from the evidence of existing dated inscriptions, 
the use of the cursive form of ya enjoyed an undisputed possession of 
the field. 

Accordingly for practical purposes, the rule may be laid down, that 
any imscription in the North-Western Indian alphabet which shows the 
more or less exclusive use of the old form of YA must date from before 600 
A. D., while any inscription showing an exclusive use of the cursive form of 
YA must date from after 600 A. D. 

With regard to manuscripts the same rule must hold good, with 
this modification, that the termini must be put back by about 50 (or it 
may be 100) years; that is, a MS. showing the exclusive use of the 
cursive form of YA must date from after 550 or perhaps 500 A. D., while 
a MS. showing the more or less exclusive use of the old form of YA must 
date from before 550 or 500 A. D., and a MS. showing the exclusive use of 
the old form of YA must date from before 450 A. D. 

That this rule, as deduced from the above collected facts, is correct 
is proved by the Horiuzi MS. This MS. uses the cursive form of.ya 
exclusively, and, as shown by Professor Biihler, it certainly dates from 
some time between 520 and 577 A. D. ) 

This rule further proves that the elaboration of the so-called Sdrad4 
alphabet may be placed about 500 A. D. For it possesses the cursive 
form of ya. Hence it follows that any manuscript and a fortiori any 
inscription, written in the S’draddé characters must certainly be later 
than 500 A. D.; though as the S’arad4 characters, with slight modifica- 
tions, are used up to the present day in Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions, a mere consideration of the form of the cursive ya is insufficient 
to fix with any approximation the date of such a manuscript or inscrip- 
tion in any particular year after that epoch. 

Now let us see the bearing of the results of the above enquiry on 
the question of the age of the Bower MS. 

(1) It is to be noticed that the old form of WA ts used almost ex- 
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clusively throughout the MS. Indeed, in the second, third and fourth 
portions it 7s used exclusively, and it is only in the first and fifth por- 
tions, that the transitional form occasionally occurs. 

(2) This transitional form is never used, except when carrying the 
vowels H or AI or O or AU. 

(3) Hven with those vowels, the use of the transitional form ts optional ; 
though on the whole, it is more usual than that of the old form. 

(4) Of the two forms of the cursive YA, the transitional and the 
modern, the former 1s used almost exclusively ; the modern cursive form 
occurring only in a few isolated cases. | 

The following examples are all taken from the two published 
plates; and I have only to remark, that the pages, figured on the two 
plates, are very fair specimens of the whole manuscript. 

The transitional cursive form is to be seen on Plate I, No. I,* in 
yoga, 1. 1, yoga, 1. 2 twice, yoganam, 1. 3, trayodasam, 1. 5, halpayet, 1.9; 
again on Plate III, upper page, in jivantyo, 1. 2, payo, |. 4, jtvantyats- 
cha, 1. 4, lepayet, 1. 4, vimisrayet, 1. 6, prayojayet, 1. 6, avagahayet, 1. 6, 
yo..., 1. 6, lehayet, 1. 8, prayojayet, 1.11. Note that it is always used 
with the vowels e or ai or o. 

There is only one instance of the modern cursive form; it occurs in 
the akshara yet of prayojayet in Plate III, upper page, in line 11. Here 
we have the transitional and the modern cursive forms side by side in one 
word, the former form being used in the akshara yo, the latter in the 
akshara yet. A similar instructive example of the use, side by side, 
of the old and the transitional forms, we have ibidem in prayojayet, in 
line 6, where the old form is seen in the akshara yet, while the transi- 
tional form occurs in the akshara yo. 

Of the old form there are the following instances. On Plate I, No. 
I, we have it in churnnayet, 1.10, and on Plate III, upper page, in upakal- 
poyet, 1, 2, * * yet, 1.3, prayojayet, 1. 6, lehayet, 1. 8, payayet, 1.9. Note 
here again, that all these instances are with the vowele. Of the old 
form with the vowel o there is no instance in the figured pages; but I 
have noticed a few cases in other parts of the manuscript. Of course, I 
exclude here, as being beside the precise point in question, all instances 
of the use of the old form in combination with any other vowel, only 
remarking, that it is used uniformly with all other vowels. 

To sum up, the examination of the two specimen pages shows: 
ad Nos. 1 and 2, that the old form is used exclusively, except with the 
vowels e, at, o and aut; ad No. 3, that out of 23 instances, in which the 


* Plate I is in the April Proceedings 1891, and Plate III in the November 


Proceedings, 1890. 
+ Of aw there is no instance in the figured pages, but I have met witha few in 


other pages of the manuscript. 
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letter y is combined with the vowels e or az or o, the cursive (transitional 
and modern) form is used in 17, while the old form is used in 6; that 
is, the former is used about three times as often as the latter; ad No. 4, 
that out of 17 instances of the use of the transitional and modern cursive 
forms, the former is used 16 times, while the latter occurs only once ; 
2, e., that the transitional form is used almost exclusively. 

Now. comparing the case of the Bower MS. with that of the Gupta 
inscriptions, the result is this, that the two cases, while fully agreeing 
in the main points, differ only in one particular, namely, that the cursive 
(transitional or modern) form is used in the manuscript rather more 
frequently than the old form (vz., cursive: old = 3: 1), while in the 
inscriptions the old form is used rather more frequently than the 
cursive form (viz., cursive: old = 1: 2). This, however, is nothing 
more than may be expected, if we consider that on the one side we 
have a case of ordinary manuscript writing, on the other one of docu- 
mentary inscription, and remember that (as Professor Buhler says, in 
Epigraphia Indica, p. 68) ‘ everywhere in India the epigraphic alpha- 
bets are in many details retrograde and lag behind the literary ones.” 

One thing, however, is clearly brought out by the evidence above 
set out, that the writing of the Bower MS. must be placed within that 
period, which, as we have seen, is marked out by that evidence as the 
period of transition from the use of the old rigid form of ya to the use of 
the (still existing) cursive form; that is, for manuscript writing, 
within the period from about 400 to 500 A. D., or the fifth century. 

It is true that in the second, third and fourth portions of the Bower 
MS., the old form is used exclusively. There is no trace whatsoever of 
either the transitional or the modern cursive forms. Judging by this cir- 
cumstance only, we should have to place the MS. still earlier, somewhere 
before the fifth century A.D. But this would certainly seem to be 
wrong with regard to the second portion. For the fact, that this portion 
was written after the first, seems to be clearly proved by the circum- 
stance that it commences on the reverse of a leaf, on the obverse of 
which we have the ending of the first portion. Properly considered, 
however, that. circumstance only tends to confirm the conclusion that 
the main portion (ABE) of the Bower MS. was written: during the 
transitional period. For it is only natural to suppose that during that 
period, some scribes had already more or less adopted the new fashion of 
cursive writing, while others, more conservative, adhered to the older 
fashion. On the whole, therefore, considering that the portions A and 
KE of the MS. appear to manifest a decided tendency to a free use of 
the transitional form, it will probably be safer fo place the date of the 
matin portion of the MN. nearer to the end than the beginning of the transi- 
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tion period, that is to say, in the second half of the fifth century (say, about 
475 A. D.). The portions O and D, however, may be referred to the com- 
mencement of that period (say 425 A. D. or even earlier). 

This result will probably be startling to most of my readers. There 
exists,—and I admit, hitherto not without reason—a pretty general 
tendency to discredit any claim to great age on the part of any Indian 
manuscript. I used to incline to the same opinion, and the present 
result was an unexpected one to myself. But I do not see, how the 
force of the evidence can be gainsaid. 

Let us see what the objections are. In the first place it is said, 
that the material of the MS.—birch bark—is of a nature too weak and 
flimsy, to permit us to believe that it could endure for such a length of 
time. This argument has been already well answered by Mr. Bendall 
in his Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS., p. XVII ff., and by Professor 
Biihler in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. I, part III, p. 63 ff. No 
a-priort rule will apply ; all depends on the circumstances under which 
a MS. may have been preserved ; and the argument, from the nature of 
the material, will not stand for one moment against positive arguments 
from epigraphic history. According to Lieut. Bower’s account, the 
MS. “had been dug out of the foot of one of the curious old erections 
just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar.” These erections are 
described as being generally about 50 or 60 feet high, in shape like a 
huge cottage loaf; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams 
now crumbling away.” I suppose it cannot be doubted that these erec- 
tions are Buddhist stipas. Such stupas often contain a chamber enclos- 
ing relics and other objects; these chambers are generally near the 
level of the ground or “at the foot” (as it is said) of the erection, and 
they are often dug into by persons who search for hidden treasures. 
In this. way the MS. was: probably dug out, perhaps not long before it 
was made over to Lieut. Bower. In such a, practically. air-tight, 
chamber there is no reason why a birch bark MS. should not endure for 
any length of time. 

Another objection is that the characters used in a MS. are no guide 
toitsage. It is said that ‘characters of the Gupta type have been 
used in very late times, and indeed are in use to the present day all 
along the region from which the Bower MS. comes.” The characters ~ 
which are here meant, are those used in the Kashmir, Chamba and 
Kangra valleys. They are those which are commonly known by the 
name “‘ Sarada characters. These, as already remarked, are a variety 
of the North-Western alphabet, and are that variety which has, more 
than any other, preserved the shapes of its ancient parent, the North- 
Western Gupta alphabet. Now it is not quite correct to say, that 
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the Saérada alphabet has not changed; it is quite possible to dis- 
tinguish the modern form of the Saradé from its more ancient form. 
But what is really important is this, that the S’dradé alphabet, so 
far as we have any dated evidence, never possessed, at any period of its 
existence, the old (Gupta) form of the consonant YA. It always possessed 
exclusively the modern cursive form of that letter. I maintain, that 
there exists not a single dated MS. or inscription, written in any 
variety of the S’arada alphabet, which does not show the exclusive use 
of the cursive form. This being so, it follows that any conclusions, 
drawn from facts connected with the Sarada alphabet, have no applica- 
tion toa MS., which shows the almost exclusive use of the old (Gupta) 
form of ya, and which, therefore, is not written in the Sarada characters. 
Now, what conclusions can be drawn from the facts connected with the 
Sarada alphabet P Its exclusive use of the cursive ya shows that its © 
elaboration is to be dated on this side of 500 A. D. Butas it has but 
little changed the shape of its letters since the date of its inception, it 
follows, that any undated MNS. or inscription written in the Saradé al- 
phabet must be placed after 500 A. D., but may be placed almost at any 
time after that epoch. That is really all that can be intended by the 
principle that the S’rada characters are no guide as to age. More the 
principle will not bear, and it clearly is not applicable to a MS. which 
is not written in the Sarada characters, but in a form of alphabet more 
archaic and very possibly the parent of the Sarada. With the proviso, 
now explained, I fully agree with Professor Kielhorn’s remark, made 
with reference to a Chamba Grant (in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XVII, 
p. 7) that “it would be impossible to determine the age, even approxi- 
mately, from its characters,” these characters being, as Professor Kiel- 
horn explains, the well-known Sarada. Judging from these characters, 
all that one could say would be that the grant may date from any time 
after 500 A. D., which, of course, would be a futile proposition. 

The main argument for the age of the Bower MS. is the preserva- 
tion in it of the old form of ya. No objection can be raised on the 
ground that the old form was preserved much longer in the South- 
Indian and the North-Hastern Indian (Nepalese) alphabets. As these 
alphabets differ from the North-Western Indian, which is used in our 
MS., any conclusions, drawn from the circumstances of those alpha- 
bets, have no applicability to our MS. It stands to reason that no 
scribe, used to his own North-Western Indian alphabet, would, in 
writing a MS., think of introducing the old form of a letter, which did 
not exist any more in his own alphabet, from another alphabet, un- 
familiar to him, in which it did still exist. 
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P. §8.—Since writing most of the above remarks I have, as already 
stated, read and transcribed nearly the whole of the manuscript. I 
have carefully noted every occurrence of the aksharas ye, yo, yat, and yaw. 

In the portions BCD I have found the cursive form (either transi- 
tional or modern) used not once. The aksharas yai and yaw never occur ; 
the akshara ye occurs 19 times (B 4, C 13, D 2), always with the old 
form of ya. The akshara yo occurs 9 times (B 7, D 2), again always 
with the old form. 

In the portions A and H, the case stands thus: there are altogether 
333 cases of the occurrence of those aksharas, viz., 202 of ye, 125 of yo, 
4 of yat and 2 of yaw. In every case of yai and yaw the transitional 
form WV isused. With ye and yo the transitional form is used 227 times, 
and the modern form W,16 times. The transitional form occurs 117 
- times with ye, 110 times with yo, 4 times with yai, and twice with yaw. 
The modern form occurs 12 times with ye, and 4 times with yo. Alto- 
gether the cursive form occurs 249 times. The old form occurs 73 times 
with ye and 1] times with yo. The following table exhibits this : 




















Aksharas : Totals. 
Oldet.: | ye 43 | yo ll | yasO | yauO | 84 
Transitional wee lies) ,,. 10 » 4 » 2 1233. o49 
Modern Pieris, 2 |; 55 <4 ae 1), Pees LO 
Totals wo. | ye 202 | yol25 | yard | yau2 (333 





Now with regard to point No. 3 (see p. 89), there being 233 
cursive forms to 84 old ones among a total of 333 cases, the proportion 
of cursive to old forms isas3 tol. With regard to the point No. 
4, there being 233 transitional to 16 modern forms among a total of 249 
cases, the proportion of transitional to modern forms isas (about) 15 to 1. 
In both cases, it will be seen, the evidence of the entire manuscript most 
accurately bears out the evidence of the specimen pages (see p. 91) and 
thus confirms my conclusions based on the latter. I may add with regard 
to the points Nos. 1 and 2, that in the portions A and H, the cursive 
(transitional or modern) form never occurs in any other akshara but those 
four: ye, yo, yai, yau. With the aksharas ya, yd, yi, yt, yu, yu, in every 
case, without any exception, the old form «V is used. The occurrence 
of these six aksharas, especially of ya and yd is very frequent, and this 
fact all the more accentuates the striking circumstance that the cursive 
form is only employed with the vowels e, 0, a,andau. There must 
have been some reason for this peculiarity,—perhaps one of mere 
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convenience of writing, though I cannot suggest any satisfactory one. 
I should note, that the vowels e, 0, ai, and aw are drawn, both with the 
old and the cursive forms, in every possible variety: entirely side- — 

marked, half side and half top-marked, and entirely top-marked. The 
cause of the peculiarity, therefore, 6 cannot well have had any connection 
with the form of the vowels. 

I would suggest that similar statistical enquiries should be made 
with reference to some other leading letters; e. g., m, sh, the sub-scribed 
y, the super-scribed 7; also with regard to the numeral symbols. I have 
little doubt but that from such statistics may result some further useful 
land-marks for the determination of dates of writing. I hope to 
pursue the enquiry myself, so far as leisure from official duties will 
permit me. 
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Three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh: Tibetan Text, Transla- 
tion and Notes.—By the late Dr. Karn Marx, Moravian Missionary 
at Leh, Ladakh.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

The late lamented Emil von Schlagintweit, Ph. D., etc., in 1866 
in the ‘Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
I. Cl., X. Bd., IIL. Abth.,’ under the title of ‘Die Konige von Tibet,’ 
published for the first time the text and translation, with notes and 
commentaries, etc. of the so-called ‘ Ladakh-Gralrabs.’ This little hook 
contained, after an introductory chapter, firstly, the genealogy of the 
S’akyas; secondly, a brief history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lung), and 
thirdly, a history of the kings of Ladakh. Now for the present it is not 
my intention to examine at all the first and second of these three 
divisions, but my remarks refer solely to the third and last, viz., the 
history of the kings of Ladakh, commencing at page 23a of the Tibetan 
text, and at pp. 62, 854 of the translation. 

The Tibetan text was obtained for his brother Emil by Hermann 
von Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski, when on a visit to Leh, in 1856. It 
was a copy specially prepared for him, executed by three Lamas, but 
not until valuable presents had been given to the Raja. It apparently 


* [The author of this paper died, before he could revise the proofs. It is now 
printed, as received from him. The press-corrections of the Tibetan portion have 
been kindly made by Babi S. Ch. Das, C. I. E. Hd.) 

N 
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was written in U-chan characters; consequently in all those cases, 
when certain U-med letters are apt to be confounded, it may be taken 
for granted that, as compared with U-med MSS., preference must be 
given to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being founded on an U-chan MS. 
On the other hand, any MS., specially prepared by a native of Ladakh for 
a foreigner, is apt to be less reliable than others of independent origin, 
for the reason,—which would especially be true regarding historical 
documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his master, religion or country, suppressing such 
facts as may seem derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases 
liable to be misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to 
Schlagintweit’s edition it must be admitted, that the Lamas, who wrote 
the copy for his brother, did not give way to any such tendency until 
they reached the 6th line of folio 30a: be it that they wished to suppress 
certain facts contained in the sequel, or that they were of opinion, that 
the ‘merit’ of the presents extended no further : certain it is, that beyond 
this point, the text is merely a meaningless jumble of words, culled at 
random from the original and put together in such a way, that only a 
careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could 
reveal the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are sup- 
posed to embrace the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for 
translation, and the attempt can only conduce to results totally mislead- 
ing. All the other parts of the MS. seems to have been done fairly well. 
There are mistakes in spelling, and here and there an omission or an 
addition of a word or phrase that did not belong to the original, but, 
on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better than many one sees 
here. The pages of this Journal, however, are, I fear, not the fit place 
to enumerate and discuss in detail all the various errors in writing that 
occur in the MS. The new Tibetan text, herewith published, will, to 
any one interested, clearly show where and how, in my opinion, 
Schlagintweit’s text ought to be corrected ; and to explain the reason 
why I dissent from his opinion, would, ina MS. of comparatively so 
little classical value as the ‘Ladakh Gyalrabs’, be sheer waste of 
time. 

Schlagintweit’s translation I would much prefer to pass over in 
silence, but as, for a new translation, there would be no raison d’étre 
whatever, if his translation were at all adequate, I am compelled to state 
my opinion regarding it. It is as follows: | 

Considering that, in the first place, his Tibetan text left much to 
be desired ;—that, secondly, in 1866 the Standard-Repository of the 
language of western Tibet, viz., the Dictionary of Aug. Heinrich Jaschke, 
bad not yet been published, and that therefore the meaning of many 
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words and idiomatic expressions with which we now are familiar were 
still undetermined ;—that, thirdly, Schlagintweit was not in a po- 
sition, by constant intercourse with natives. of Ladakh, to test for 
himself the accuracy of the conclusions he arrived at;—that, fourthly, 
he, being at a distance, could not possibly have that knowledge of the 
country and people, which a sojourn in the country itself only confers ;— 
and, finally, that to him even no map of western Tibet, and of 
Ladakh probably none more full than Montgomerie’s route map of 1864, 
was available:—considering all these drawbacks, his translation, no 
doubt, was all that at that time could be accomplished. The amount of 
acumen and learning he expended upon it was so great, that the result 
certainly ought to have been of the first order. 

Still, in the light of the present day, and with materials at hand 
that, no doubt, would have excited Schlagintweit’s envy, it must be 
said that his translation can no longer be left unchallenged. Not only 
does he himself admit that there remain a considerable number of 
obscure passages, which he was unable to solve and which admit of a 
solution now ;—but also, where he is confident to have divined the 
right meaning, his translation either remains so mysterious, as to 
be little more intelligible than the original Tibetan, or it is, from some 
misunderstanding or other, erroneous. Throughout the whole ‘ History 
of the Kings of Ladakh’ there are, indeed, very few sentences, that at 
all give a correct idea of the meaning intended; most of it is either in 
part or totally wrong. I may say, that had his translation lent itself to 
being corrected and translated into English, I probably would have used 
it. But this was not the case. I had to discard it entirely and build 
entirely afresh on new ground. 

In proof of this assertion I probably again ought to discuss in full, 
where and in what respects my translation differs from his, and show 
cause why I consider mine an improvement upon his. This, however, 
could again only be done, if I had an unlimited space at my disposal. 
Hence, as to the ‘where’ and ‘how’ we differ, I must again refer any 
one interested to the pages of the two translations themselves. He 
will, probably, find it difficult to reconcile the two, and possibly not 
understand that the original text, after all, should be almost identical. 
And also, as to the ‘why’ and ‘wherefore,’ I find myself under a 
necessity to abstain from any discussion, because if once gone into, it 
would be necessary to rewrite almost the whole of his and my own trans- 
lation, and to analyze nearly every sentence. All I can do, therefore, 
is to submit my translation, without any special defence, to the judg- 
ment of Tibetan scholars and abide their verdict. I trust, however, 
that they will find it not so very difficult to discover, why I had definite- 
ly to set aside Schlagintweit’s translation and attempted a new one. 
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And even those, who do not know Tibetan and hence are not in a 
position to determine every point of difference for themselves, will 
readily discover that, after all, the subject has gained a little in lucidity, 
and that the history of Ladakh, as far as it is contained within these 
pages, is no longer a chain of insoluble mysteries, but a coherent and 
intelligent, though simple and brief account of the past. This criterion 
is available to any one and is, probably, the best in any case. 

The fresh material at my disposal consists of three different manu- 
scripts. All of them are written in the U-med character. 

A-MS. is a small book in 16mo., bound in leather and well kept. 
It contains, on 109 leaves, lst, a cosmogony and cosmology in outline; 
2nd, the genealogy of the Sakyas; 3rd, a history of the kings of Tibet 
(Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to king 
Senge-nam-gyal (XXII). Throughout, itis most neatly written with 
comparatively few mistakes. As it was not originally written for an 
outsider, but for the private use of its owner, its text may safely be 
supposed not to have been altered on purpose. The history of the 
kings of Ladakh down to Senge-nam-gyal fills 20 leaves. It forms 
the basis of the Tibetan text, now published. 

B-MS. are four loose leaves in folio, very old logiciel very much 
worn at the edges and corners, and torn in some places. It commences 
with the history of the second (Nam-gyal) dynasty of Ladakh kings 
(compare translation, p. 123), and gives a comparatively full account of 
the history of Ladakh down to the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly 
written, so much so, that even Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still in 
point of excellence it ranks next to A, and the information it contains re- 
garding the decline of the Ladakh empire (since De-ldan-nam-gyal, X XIII) 
is especially valuable. In order to avoid trespassing too much upon 
valuable space, I amalgamated the preceding and overlapping portions 
of B with the corresponding portion of A; that is to say, the portion of 
B containing the history of the Ladakh kings from Dags-pa-bum to — 
Senge-nam-gyal inclusive, which coincides almost exactly with the corre- 
sponding portion of A, I do not purpose publishing separately, but it is 
embodied in A-MS., though any new matter contained in it is con- 
scientiously preserved and specially marked there. My next publica- 
tion will, therefore, have to commence with the successor of Senge-nam- 
gyal, that is, De-ldan-nam-gyal. It will have for its basis the rest of 
B-MS. with such additions as may be derived from C-MS. 

C-MS. consists of two parts. The first part was specially prepared 
by command of the Wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the vices, 
inherent in such MSS. as-hinted at above, are manifestinit. It consists 
of 23 folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 
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incomplete. It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in 
several places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the 
principle underlying this practice can easily be discovered: it is, to 
avoid, in the first place, the miraculous, secondly, anything that may 
be offensive to the Dogra reader, and thirdly, all that may throw an 
unfavourable light on the Royal family. Still, there are a few passages 
preserved in it that are new; and they will be found introduced in 
their proper places and specially marked in A and B. This MS. covers 
the entire history of the kings of Tibet (Yar-lung) and of Ladakh to close 
upon the Dograinvasion. It also contains an interlinear translation 
into Urdu, but written in Tibetan (U-med) characters. 

The second part of C-MS., was prepared for me at my special 
request by the writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the 
ancient families that presided over important functions under the old 
régime. AsI am not an official personage, I think, I need not appre- 
hend that he withheld the truth from me. In this portion he almost 
exclusively relates the events of the Dogra wars and the fall of the 
Ladakh empire. As his own father was mixed up to some extent with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The 
very fact that he tells it at all and without any embellishing touches, 
goes far to prove his veracity in this case; and as the whole narrative 
does not contain one word derogatory to the conquerors, but a long 
tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 2. e., his own, side, I 
think the character of the writer is fully established thereby. I, there- 
fore, purpose giving this part of the MS. separately under the title 
of C-MS. It consists of about 6 folio leaves. Its language is the 
modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it 
particularly interesting to students of the Tibetan language. 

It will appear from these remarks, that all the three manuscripts 
were arranged by me so as to form one consecutive whole, containing 
as full an account of the history of Ladakh, as, for the present, it is 
possible to give. 

As none of these documents, however, from a literary point of 
view, is really of classical value, I did not hesitate to introduce such 
corrections in the spelling of words, as were necessary to render them 
as readable as possible. The spelling uniformly adopted is that of 
Jaschke’s Dictionary. Only in C-MS. I shall preserve the original 
orthography, wherever it is accounted for by Ladakh usage. 

As to my own translation it is superfluous te say, that I attempted 
to give as true and faithful a rendering of the original in English as I 
could; and I hope and trust, that mistakes are few and far between. 
On the other hand, I may say, that it has been my aim throughout to 
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present it in such a form as will make it acceptable to English readers. 
If, after all, the wording seems clumsy and of little flaency,—I can 
only say that I ‘tried my best.’ As the English language is a foreign 
idiom to me, I think, that in this respect I am entitled to a certain 
amount of forbearance. Somehow, it seems to me, that to combine, in 
a translation, faithfulness to a Tibetan original with fluency in English 
is particularly difficult. 

Apart from my own observations and special studies, I had to msi 
greatly upon the assistance of natives of Ladakh. Information derived 
from this source has, however, in every case been carefully sifted and 
compared with statements by other persons. As to works by Huropean 
authors, Jaschke’s Dictionary was found invaluable. Koeppen’s ‘ Reli- 
gion des Buddha’ and ‘ Lamaistische Hierarchie’ was a great help in 
many places. Sir Monier Williams’ ‘Buddhism’ (1890) sometimes 
proved useful. LH. von Schlagintweit’s ‘ Buddhism in Tibet (1863). is, 
I fear, not more reliable than his ‘Konige von Tibet’ (1866). Cun- 
ningham’s ‘Ladakh,’ I regret to say, was not accessible here, nor was 
Wassiljew’s ‘Buddhismus.’ Drew’s ‘Northern Barrier of India’ and 
his map are referred to on several occasions. Other maps used were the 
map of the Government Survey for Ladakh etc., and one sheet (SE) 
of the ‘Map of Turkestan’ (in four sheets, 1882). No maps relating to _ 
Central Tibet were available here. 

In romanizing Tibetan names, I adopted, for the Be of its sim- 
plicity, J ischke’s system as set forth in his useful ‘Tibetan and English 
Dictionary’ (Kyelang, 1866), with one or two exceptions, vz., h as 
indicating an aspirate, I replaced by an apostrophe, (e. g., for chh, ths, 
etc., I wrote ch’, ?’s, etc.) ; instead of shr, I used sh, and g indicates-the 
soft guttural g (in the Comparative Large Dictionary y), d, f, f, sh 
represent the cerebral class of consonants. The vowels invariably have 
the Italian sound. This system of transliteration very nearly corresponds 
with the ordinary Ladakh pronunciation of Tibetan. 1t widely differs, 
as is well known, from the Lhasa pronunciation, but has the advant- 
age of representing more accurately the spelling of Tibetan words, and 
of simplicity. 

Asl.am not acquainted with Sanskrit, I had to rely upon the 
authorities adduced for any information derived from Sanskrit sources. 

A small contingent of new Tibetan words and phrases will also be 
formed embodied and explained in these pages. 

The notes appended at the end of the translation will, I trust, be 
found useful, 
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Tibetan Text. 


wg] FRIVARS AT) AAgSrHA se srasyyacy FR 
ANAT ST ASA] ACTA AIT AS YS SINAIS SAAS 
AAR) PLACA N STIS AS) Sacer aaraaiey 
HRA SNR ANAS ACS AS PVRS aN EIS 
amarsr Reta] FANS AA SYS RI 59 ATR ARS 
SANA T AAAS GR SANSA ASAT ATARI 
RCA SAIS A ASTANA | AAW TASES | AQ Ray 
FHL STG NS TIS A AES | SRARISTSE'SAR 
ATSAWHAIAAA] AVS APAGSTASS TSE GEA GaN] 
AER ARA HEAT T AN INT ATS GNA SINISSTSEEE] 
BRR SEArBp3] Sereragagay aca SoRagerss 
ARPANSA] VAS SN AGT SAGAS] STAIRS | 
er > SRciarsy Ne | AS =rary Asratiys anya Spa S 
ASIST A] FSS SINT A AISA RATAN CT] STATION 
BAIA A] SERASTASWA] RACIST SS] RS HAY 
AR] SAA ARRT ASD SAS TAA] SSNS TSS ET 
QAARAT PTAA] SRSA AS] FQ ss ay 


———— 


2 SYQSang | 
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Sh] SSSR RAAT S555 T TAHITI GS | 
AR TATY-IN SAA | alll Ems FACASANAT ASIA HES | 
SLIPS] STATA] HH] HSesrE5 
ASTANA AES | STAINS ST QAR AC] Sal 
IN| AATAATNN gsqera’) Aasreray 
QR ATASTALIA? | AA SST a SAIN Aya 2rqRa Sera! | 
TARTS THAN] APAATTS ASIN] FETA 
ANTS] ALANA] SOS SS Sas gasses sreras 


~—) 
me SS 


SAO SSF TATA SACS AES A] RASTER STAN 
FANEPAA SAR] USING ASAT SA] ARCA AAT] 95 
Fargyy | SEBASTES TATA ACY STAT STANTS | 
SE SATAN EA BAAR AT ATTA AA SAS] AST 
VALASSRENS A] QUA AS] GSReaA AR] BSATE 
AIR AWN RATAI & TAA are a5] FAAS AS] alll 
GAWFSA] IORANTINAFSVACA ATS INNG] AA Or 
Rusa gay ares Ac rN] 5A Seas a OT 
SUR ETT STATA PS SIN] ASTRA ATA ArS” 
SNR] AA SITRTASA TASC] TASH] RASTER 

> WAH ISA NAN SYA | S VRHSAN | 

Vi FavOHyy! S yasrsn| y y,aasyy | 
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BR?) AAyeray arama] (ARNE) Fave aAsr 
Nee RSPR] - FREER na 5 SASS zc aaa 
AGC] AS eraT EAC” | ForeadarSarRaarsc ayer 
RNY AER AGS RSIS AES A] | AA Aare RA SEAN TI" | 
SERA AY ATTIOASIN GSES AAA NA “ASETSS) | 
eng Rar Hey Say ey RE SSIs ET SASSER TAC By aar 
PEARS AAA SCS mRNA TS Aa 
ARNT TAAL] ITAAINSAABNAC] ASIC MST 
AHA SIRS AGRA] Argray garg gaqey AR 
NST GNA’ | DNATA RCA srgasc Far Gara wey 
AR BANE HOGNA SINAN] ASQ SCARS SAAT 
MN] AAQe SR THM] IEA AANA RATS 
AGEA] NISSTSMBNAGCNN] FANT AT TNA 
ROSR] TARTTAGST THAT] | SPINTARSTATAlararseysrerar 
ARRAES HN] AVSTIAPEST SISTA ACA TAC AN | 
ATT SNS ET AIS AS ES AS ACY ANS AS" 
ASN A RENAN STF SE SN TAHA AGN | AysrSer 


9 PayR es | 2 ARNG | 
—& (ySay') Schl. oS YR YQ | 
Vv Yay SON' RT | S yar SqH 2s | 


YU YRVONIQ| L YaYRNSNA! SC YaVINN' gs | 
; 
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FATS SST TAIN AS SC] ARTA ARS SGST 
a xc Ba RANA a ATSC TSC) ar OMIT SISTA IS 
APRA SAGES | TNC RHR TSR AINAL AAC] ASSAY 
RaySTECIETS PANTS ARENT SACS TINT AAAIQANS | 
APA warersysy ETM ARTS] | PRAT SNA 
FBP SAHA] TEAST STAIRS ITA A 
BS] NQAWO NAS FFA gC AS aggwS aa Tarersar 
ASTANA SC AGN TST ASAT AS] FAIL ANS TA IIIS 
Sal] SaSrasr AA SG Sa PASSA A ISCAS Sy 
TPNATARSAN] SATHANA SS] WRG BRIS SH 
STSCI EAB QNS STAN] JSF 
rearganscray ReaPSeS ByzsI sgarappsrargyg Say 
SA DLA ANE] STR KIRA] 4A 'H Carve Gara] 
FACKR GTA 4A SH) HS] FG LACTIS 
AN] SAVIGANILAS] Tr AAG=Arssr gy aN AILS 
BES] SHAUN TNS Rar] Deez S AAG 
NEN IND IFLA TSO IN ASDA TASS 
grSerqeatBqrawsagrSoactagey Age 
TVA AY | VAAN] AT AATAT RTS 


RY “VE . 
D2 IN HS UA | 
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NAR AIFHIN| RTASATIAS | BRIAR EAS Qs TAS 
FSS) RAR RARE S SA) APTANA RIS TREAT 
SRATTSS SIS! SSATETA SPAT QRS AIDS 
SAPNA BT TIS S| FAA RG] FAAS oT 
YASS] HUE ESEN] TTA RST] SAAT 
PNAS] CRATING] AAT H-G] BA QNS] HANI 
SNS RATE 5 49] enjey Rear ears agers ASC] sICA 
ATH ATIIN STA FANS AAS GC INT AS 

SIEA'RES | Farsya Boye ANI SRST | RA siarat 
BHITY | TAF ARG aS AAT STA AA Garey 
RR ARRAN | AQAA TAIN ASA RA NAT A STS] 25 
aloe STILT SS DN AIT AT ANIA AA] FANS RQ’ 
garg ygrsan Sarge) AAT Sar TSS | BSAA 
AAS IWAN] EAA ISAS ARR SIR S585 
Far AA NSAI QEAIRSEATERTSAISE RUN AREAT RT Na 
AREAS BST RS 

2 ZRPAS | 2 Qan'dQ | 
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TEREST GTS STAINS] AAAS area 
erdarger Gergen] SoERere SS AA5] AI 
BIFSA SICA AT FANNIN | 5 FANTINI CN AES 
Sr Sargars STAC] SIAR SIH] GATS SE TAA 
AN) BVA ANS) Sarsers aaa ROAacs gay] 555} 
RRA SS HII GIST S AAA] CAESAR GRAT 
AIR TASEA STARA RSA AA HOG THT -GNAA ER Gat 518 
APART] QT UATAT SST RATAN] ABTS DATA 
aga] SBAARESR srasnaryaxSqagsany a8R 
SAA TA] BAS] TARGA RR AAPOR 
BRR IR AA SATS BAA SNA TANT ISAS BIEN 4 |G 
NEAR AS] VAY] S514] B'S] ANRTAISTASITET ING AGA 
ARS] ANSS] SIE | SAT AGAATTAC] STARR | SB 
ATR] AAANCAISATACAAC] NAA RTAIR EAGT] 
SAS EI ATES SAR AANA SATIS OVI ARIA SAI 
AFA ANTAES AN] RRATACATSIRSR]  APAAC] 
EISEN ay Sper Rarer ICR ARTS AB er Beara garcc 
SRR] NSA TAS] PRTNSASV AIR ARPS ANT] 
2 &5\RG4qQ | 
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eA IES Siac FASTIN DN GTI 
SES | IAS EG ATA ECA RS SNA ST 
AETAN | SR YETSNT SHAS GE TTTA A] ATATATEAS 
—-RAgaraayy Ars arssls Fairs | SEAN TINS GSS 
ADAMS | BVA] SANSA ASST AAAS [ARS WES 
55] BESSEARRERIANAE] NAAR EARS ARATE 
BAT AN AIAN TAN AN A BTA Sata ia lal 
arava] FTAA AT AS SAN BS ISAS | SA WIAA 
HVAC IND AS AATCC SAR AGS SRN 
BEATA] SASS] RS TRATA AAT TASRTAIAIt | FRAT 
ATA AZA AT ACTA SA | SInarSV TP SYS AST SAE 
PYSPISANAENAA]  Saersysyasrasaayy  Ayarzy 
atalapinnial lial VAR SINS AN SAIS EISSN ACS 
AGN AEN AION SN TIN TNS AIRY | SERA Ssrcrar 
AAT ATE APSA AS ¥ Soap eyBs gS ararsayy 
Winall Seth SAT ARTS] SRN D SNS A NTA 
AAAS SE AIR SATS A TATA SPST RATT S AAs 
PT ATANGT SATIN] FSSA SS RAILS 

* Schl’s. MS. (FMA) 5/54 35 NAAN SHY BRY 

t Schl.’s MS. here adds QU'Q'AHN'SH'S A'S | 

2 QRH SEGN Sa Sq | 
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Sy ZPRST SOAS ELIS ARTA] | SPST RST S5 Ay SANEY 
GAIA SA | ASAT HNN BH TOTALS | Vers ara | SAY 
OIE RE ESIST' SSS ATA] RCA Ware Aayany Fasrarayas’ 
AR FT INA DAA GAT VATA A SATE, EAT 
RICA ST TNANAST ARRAN] (AGATA RE areas 
TAHSIN SY ATA | PERCH pA Dysyse Haare Sop 
SRN IA Rg (HN) : RECA : AD'ARI ERAT IANSAN 
NAN SFA RATS | > saan StS SW QESPSSES SATS 
BSS SAGAR] ASeTAsIsr eG are aN] Sarg 
NOS SASAAS AAAS TSA] | IEA ey AS)5" 
SIRAAR Saris TANS STSEATAN Spepagar Gayax 
ARR] HAR AATA SCA QATAR AQAA OFAC RATS AS | 
pRorg Gaba @ aca SE sarees gs arsmer tt 
ABIETAR SSSA ANAS ASC TS ANT FArSISraypsr 
apt ! ae sxrSpersc] a8 q SS ENE RR SSTEIRRST 
ASSN SAN AVA SINTRA SCE CAT ATS AR AAT 
REID AAR BRAG ATA] APSHA SVEN] | RATAICAT 
Lelio, would be the correct namin. eas ok (se 


+ This entire passage is omitted in all the MSS. but B, neither is it contained 
in Schl.’s edition. | 
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ACN TANTAVFAT A AST AS TAT AN] Fara Sar AY 
NAAT TAG IGS SIN STAN] | AY SASTS TILT 
FANGS] DvAadargsqyyyas] ICRA SLA AAT 
a SEMI RIGE USE OR iCGall sista il 
AT RIPAGN EA] AISCATRAS ART AAISC AVF AES Fay Ayr 
APNARCA FAC IANAA BAMA SISA ASE ERG A 
BAARATNASI] TAAAGIS] ATAHCN] TaICSayargy 
a5] Ag] SFY BS] SGA Sas) ACERT 
GRAIN DSECAN | YA TSS T TINS ILC] aWaay 
AIS ALES TINS CVE AAACST SN] ApSrZay 
ENN] «— NVHNA AIT ANTANAR SINC 4a SAIS 
AAI GAFSIAA S| BS ERIN AS GANT Rais 
SA PIATAE AN HAH ESSA VIN GATS IG | 
HAE] IRAE] ABRAS] RARE) APTAE] FHSS] Sr 
GATS HG TAN ISE YN AG YTS IA] SNARES 
FN) SPATS ANTAES §81] F918 SEITE SH OIA 


AA A 


PW TAQTA AAT ANESS] AA SCAPAP SCY 





2 NES | 


* Schl.’s edition and MS. B have both Q4]&" which may also be correet. 
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5 SITES ANT FYCSC GABAA EST APIS AAT arSmyst 
ARIST SS ANA STAIN ASA | S95 SA] ST ATSC Haar aya 
TAIFIGN] WAY DUT STAC aAgN TA] TAK] 
BAS] PERAAR] TORR CTS T GAG Ty 
aber aER QTR SEAT GNR RASA TA 
BARA EAIN ASST SATIS acar'g sayz" sWislaka ay iia 
BR = a SPAWN AN YMA] Stay SRSA RAN she 
GRATES AATSENSN] SASL SAH SACRA SH SHH] 
SOM ANAL IIN ST ISIN AN] ASA] RR AB IRER 
HAFATS | PAA ASHTACARS] Aorajaqy ax Saar 
RRISTTISIN] IQA AS AAT SS TAR at] 5 
35 Mar arasy Ty SCS war Spatear Eyer aS 
QESTSCAC scary aasr ae Say Sern TsaAysy Rasy 
yrs) FSPAQHRssTs) gepsygyssrays 
RC many NAC ASC aaa START ANTS NESTA | 
BARK] AAPAGNSAA] ASA] AVY ArH] AGAR RAS 
SYP SAT AITAC RAST TS TACT) TART 


oy ym 


SRR RAS BS AAG GANT WTA AT ATA AN AS BIS ASAT 


* MS, A has 4e{L"RA) | 
+ MS. B, i.e, YQH'Q" has Aun | 
{ Passage in B only; the first word is illegible, 
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AANVSTAQUVIN | VTACAVASANANA] ATARI] 
FN] HyaReparearca ayaa sal] NTE Sara AG 
ATARI] WTTS A] INTTS RY 
RAN SANTIS THIS AS AISA TANI AVATAR GSA 
(GABA AIS ASA BANA GE] AEST TRAN 
SANA SS BTS TS] VASES STATE 
WNT SIS SIS AA AANA GS IS CS AR SAA SICA “RIES NEY 
MAIVAN| weTQesragnarssrsjarsy sar ay syrya gay sy 
aIESTASRY ) SSW SE TAT RCSTETSAET ASAE aX 
LIRA RIN] FASTA ANA ATS FN] BTS SG 
ATER STAR GANS ANA | RS AAT RAN HAN ANAS 
BA SAARI) F 

BA AQ] PART] ISLA] GARRET A'S] AF 
SAINT AAS ACA AC] GANAS YS SLIT AC] BIR: 
GAIA MF FASS GN] AILS SATIN INT S55 BI 
MASTASTA VACANT AST INS Aa] FAS] BNA] aT Aer 
ge Ser TSGESTSN| TR SGEASNT SO 


* This sentence seems incomplete. 

+ From B only, it is not free from Ladakh provincialisms, and probobly some- 
what defective. eee 

f Schl.’s edition gives the names of the monasteries: 9 AN’—=BGE"SAQ’Qayg’ 


AQ) TQS ay nay | yar y= |r as | 
P 
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AAR AST SG (NRATAGEN |) SPARTAN RAIN ANAS, 
SATIS HT IN | — WAL ALAS RESTS SESSA SATS 
RAEN ENN] ARN AIS SONA) Serer gas ele A RAT AT 
ATT STAC AN] ATTS SC] TN] FSA ASAE 
AINA STAG TSA WASEVACAAC) SHTTNI SA 
YS] FSIVHS STAYS] HAr-GaT.q saragys sary 
ARTA] qa Ma Rey se'sv R055] 5 9ee) SIRT 700° 
R20] GF. 700°] 872°] ARAN 7285] SNS eee 
ee] SHTAAOT] JRA] AWA sagas 
BIR AVY AOTEY AV] BTA] AVS 2] ARTA 7° 
BaS ARTA] PERSAATUNA WET 21: c1SS Se 
Cari Ri oa Galan alli) SOL SAG 
ANANSI | se Ryan gararsygsarseH] NS AGA ERAT 
AYA TATARISAL] GANS ARNE SC SGEAIT 


| A. 
Translation. 
This (Lde-pal-k’or-tsan’s)! sons were: WSkid-lde-nyi-ma-gon and 
Ta-shis-tsegs-pal*), these two. Skyid-lde-nyi-ma-gon, when on his way to 


2 The Gyal-rabs-sal-wai-me-long (Gyalr. s. m.) MS. in my possession further 
explains, that Lde-pal-k’or-tsan (Gyalr. s. m. Ie-pal°) was the son of Od-shung, the 
legitimate son of Lang-dar-ma. Od-shung’s claim to the throne was contested by 
Yum-stan, the suppositious son of the ‘ great’ queen (the first wife), Od-shung 
being the true son of the ‘lesser’ queen (second wife). 

2 Skyid-lde° and Ta-shis°, the one the son of the ‘ great’, the other of the ‘lesser’ 
wife of Lde-pal°, were both robbed of all their possessions in Tibet proper by Yum- 
stan, and fled to ‘ Nga-rigs’ (7. e., Nga-ris-kor-sum). From Skyid-lde° the kings of 
‘Nga-rigs’ derive their pedigree; from Ta-shis°, the chiefs of Yar-lung (Gyalr. 
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Upper Nga-ris—Tibet proper being in a state of revolution?—and ac- 
companied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership* of Bal-ma-zug- 
tsan, K’ong-mo-nyag-pa (and) A-ka-wadzra, these three, (happened to 
be in so straitened circumstances) that he had nothing to eat but eggs 
and fish. Now (his servants) brought him (this dish) covered with a 
napkin. From this it has come to be a custom with the kings of Tibet 
to use the (so-called) ‘Giant’s Napkin.’> Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lai-gyud.® He built K’ar-mar® in the Horse-year,7 Tse-sho-gya-ri? 
in the Sheep-year. He caused many villages and hamlets® to be built 
throughout the broad valleys of Dam and Lag. Mar-yul!! he left 
uudisturbed. 


gs. m.).—The word Lde, in this and other names, Koeppen (II, 52) assumes to be 
identical with lte-wa, ‘navel, umbilicus, centre.’ I find, however, that wherever 
lte-wa has the meaning of ‘navel’ etc., it is never spelt Ide, so that I feel inclined 
to search for another meaning of lde. 
fo) Ve A is) EVAN vv wn 

3 Schl’s ed. has: 9&'Q sa) A MS. GG"QYS'S) Gyalr. s. m. AR" QH'H’ A 
learned Lama, Ta-shis-stan-p’el (+ Dec. 1890), informed me that in his opinion 

~~ 
BIA" QB By should be substituted. Ags to the meaning, there can be no doubt, that 
it is as given in the translation. 


ENR ' 

4s BNW SON DS ON. hy QS" : ‘one hundred horsemen, whereof the 

most prominent were the three etc.’ Similar phrases occur frequently throughout 

these documents, also relating to weapons and turquois (p. 123), monasteries (Schl’s 
ed., p. 30a), etc. 

5 With the Raéjés of Ladakh it is still in use under the name of Sang-K’ebs 
(SING BAN") ‘cover of the hidden thing.’ 

6 Said to be a Steppe-district inhabited by nomads, beyond Ru-t’og; near it 
the ruing of an old castle, called K’ar-mar, still exist. 

7 These definitions of years without the number of the cycle of 60 are quite 
useless. Relating to human beings, the name of the year, in which they were born, 
usually suffices to determine their age, as their appearance and features clearly 
enough indicate through how many cycles of twelve years they may have lived. 
But relating to cities etc., after the lapse of centuries, no such corroborative evidence 
usually is available, and hence the name of the year alone is no clue to their age. 

8 Not known. 

9 AG SL" Several of the places, designated by this term and mentioned 


here, still exist and may be inspected any day. It must be said that they are not 


‘towns,’ but merely ‘ hamlets.’ 

10 Not’ known. In the Upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 4 sheets, 1882) 
I find, however, the names Dam and Luk,—could they have any connection with 
the places referred to here ? 

11 Mar-yul and Mang-ynl, (according to Ta-shis-stan-p’el, derived from a word 
me-rn, meaning ‘bare rocks’) includes Upper and Lower Ladakh, Nub-ra (comp. 


page 122), Zangs-kar etc. 
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At that time, of Mar-yul Upper Ladakh!* was held by the descen- 
dants of Ge-sar,!® whilst Lower (Ladakh) was split up into various in- 
dependent principalities. 

At that time Ge-shes-tsan!* (was sent) to Pu-rang, where he eres 
and obtained the hand of Do-za-k’or-skyong. He married her and she 
bore him three sons. He now built the palatial residence of Nyi-zungs!> 


2 els the Persian transliteration of the word Qj" S4|N" is certainly not 


warranted by the pronunciation of the word in Ladakh itself, where everybody 
says ‘ La-daq’, but Iam informed by the Rev. J. Weber of Puin Kunawar, that in 


e 


that district the terminal -4)4J" is invariably pronounced lke or ch in $ loch 3’ 
this may account for the transliteration in Persian. The boundary between Upper 
and Lower Ladakh is the plateau between Basgo and Saspola (Survey Map: Bazgo 
and Saspul). 


13 Ge-sar, the name of a fabulous king of Tibet, or more correctly of the ‘ Ling: ’ 


people (410"), and champion of the Lamaistic faith. Heis not in any way con- 


nected with the kings of Tibet properly so called, and in the annals of these kings, 
so far as they are contained in the Gyalr. s. m, he is referred to only once, viz., 
as one of the suitors of Kong-go, the Chinese princess, who afterwards became the 


wife of Shong-tsan-gam-po (chap. 13: BV VI Faay By HQ"), His wars against 


the Iang, Hor and the Chinese form the subject of an elaborate epic, the epic of 
Tibet. The parts relating to the Iang- and Hor-wars are printed and published, 
but the story of the war against the Chinese, I am told, is kept secret, lest the 
Chinaman should be too much offended by its publication. The narrative itself is 
not in metre, but in prose, but there is only very little of it, as compared with 
the number of speeches, songs etc. which are in metre. The ‘Iang-war’ is in 
the K’ams dialect, and for this reason difficult to read to us in Ladakh. The ‘ Hor- 
war’ is much easier. The epic is popular throughout Tibet, but people in Purig 
are said to know more of it than anyone else. In Ladakh the Bhe-da (professional 
musicians) do much towards its preservation, by rehearsing portions of it on festive 
occasions, to which they are invited to provide the musical part of the entertainment. 
Consequently most of the people are familiar with the names of the chief heroes 
and the general drift of the story, and indeed, if interrogated regarding it, will 
grow quite enthusiastic in their praises of the same The Mongol version of the 
story (Translation into German by I. J. Schmidt, 1839) is very different from the 
Tibetan version, inasmuch as it dwells mainly on the exploits of Ge-sar when a boy 
and young man. Still, it is possible, that the war against the Khans of Shiraighol 
and the ‘ Hor-war’ may be identical as to their subject-matter.—In a house at 
Leh, belonging to one of the old Ka-lon (State-minister) families, illustrations of 
the story of Ge-sar may still be seen painted on the wall all round one of the rooms. 
—My own small collection of Tibetan MSS. includes parts of the ‘ Iang-’ and ‘ Hor- 
wars.’ 
14 Translation doubtful. It depends upon the exact meaning of Ge-shes-tsan. 
15 Said to be in Pu-rang. 
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along with the city,!® and then conquered Nga-ris-skor-sum! complete- 
ly. He ruled in accordance with the Faith. 

His three sons were: Lha-ch’en-pal-gyi-gon,!8 Ta-shis-gon, the 
second, Lde-tsug-gon, the youngest. He gave to each of these three 
sons a separate kingdom,! wiz., to (I) Pau-cyi-con: his dominions were 
Mar-yul, the inhabitants using black bows, in the east, Ru-t’og and the 
gold mine of Gog,* nearer this way Lde-ch’og-kar-po,*! at the frontier 
Ra-wa-mar-po,”* Wam-le** and to the top of the pass of the Yi-mig- 
rock ;24 to the west, the foot of the Kashmir pass*> from the cavernous 
stone®® upwards hither;*? to the north,* to the gold mine of Gog: all 
the districts included (within these limits). To Ta-shis-gon, (his) 


16 Aya" does not necessarily mean a large city, but rather a village connect- 
ed with a royal palace (e. g., Ting-gang, now Ting-mo-gang, near Nynr-la, is calleda 
JAAN" but is merely a village.) 


17 Nga-ris-kor-sum usually includes the districts of Ru-t’og, Gu-ge and Pu-rang 
only. Here, however, it seems to include all Ladakh, Zangs-kar etc. as well. 

18 Lha-ch’en is an epithet usually applied to the eldest son only, and may mean 
‘the heir-apparent’; it is not a component part of the name, as it may be omit- 
ted (see 3 lines further down). It droped out of use from the time of Ts’e-wang-nam- 
gyal(XX). (Comp. Lha-gchig = ‘ princess.’ ) 

19 All the three kings are included under the term (Gyalr. s. m.): W535" 


AQAN YY AIG SNH" ‘the three Lords of the Uplands.’ 


20 Gog, not known. Hast and Northseem to be quarters of heaven not definitely 
fixed in Ladakh geography. Here, Gog may be east or north; at some other 
place Ngam-ring is said to be east or north of Ladakh. Now Ngam-ring is known 
to be a place on the road to Lhasa, 21 marches this side of this city, and hence 
- eannot possibly be to the north, but is to the west of Ladakh. An explanation, how 
this confusion came about, I am at a loss to give. 


al aaa’ said to be by Ta-shis-stan-p’el = SE MON ‘of the district lower 
down.’ Lde-ch’og-kar-po = Dem-ch’og of the maps (Turk.). Near the frontier and 
on the river Indus. 

22 Not known. 

23 Wam-le = Han-le, famous for its magnificent Lamasery (picture in Cunning. 
ham, Ladakh). 


24 = Imis-La (map of Turk.), at the foot of which the Han-le stream has itg 
source. 

2 4. e., the Zoji-la or Zoji-bal. 

26 Not known. 

87 To Ladakh people: ‘going im the direction of Lha-sa’ is ‘ going up,’ ‘ coming 
away from there’ is equal to ‘going down.’ (Comp. the word my in Hebrew.) 


Hence H4'H5" always means, ‘away from Lha-sa, down to here’ = ‘ downwards 


hither ? W445" and Bq S" : ‘going from Purig or any place west of Ladakh, 


Lha-sa direction, as far as Ladakh’ = ‘ upwards hither.’ 
23 See note 20. 
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second (son), he gave: Gu-ge, Pu-rang, Tse,*9 etc. To Lde-tsug-gon, 
(his) youngest (son), he gave: Zangs-kar-go-sum,® Spi-ti, Spi-lchogs,*! 
etc. 

Pal-gyi-gon, the eldest, had two sons: (II) Do-con and Ch’os-gon. 

The son of Do-gon was: (III) Lwa-cn’EN-DAGS-PA-LDE. 

His son was: (IV) LHA-CH’EN-JANG-CH’UB-SEM-PA. 

His son was: (V) Lua-cn’en-Gyat-po. As to the reign of this king: 
he built the Lamasery of Lu-k’yil®* and caused a brotherhood of Lamas* to 
settle down (there). He provided for a long time, with untiring (zeal), 
the recluses** that lived in the neighbourhood of the Kailasa and the 
three lakes*® with the necessaries of life; when they were numerous 
(there were) about five hundred, when few, one hundred. 

His son was: (VI) Lua-cn’en-ut-pa-tA. As to the reign of this 
king: after having united the forces of Upper and Lower Ladakh he in- 
vaded Nyung-ti.** The king of Nung-ti bound himself by oath, so long as 
the glaciers of the Kailasa will not melt away, or the Manasarovar lake®? 
dry up, to pay tribute and dues® (to the king of Ladakh), (viz.) Dzo®% 


29 Not known. 

30 Go-sum, ‘3 doors,’ may refer to the 3 valleys that join at the central part of 
Zangs-kar. 

8l Spi-ti, well-known district within British territory. As to Spi-lchogs I would 
venture to suggest, that Lahoul may be meant by thisterm. This district would 
have well rounded off his dominions and would have been the connecting link 
between Zangs-kar and Spi-ti. B MS., however, relating to the present century, 
has BL" @" Gar-zha, the usual Tibetan name for Lahoul. 

8% Schl.’s ed. and mlgo: Li-kyir (Survey Map: Likir), a village on the upper road 
from Leh, or rather from Bazgo, to Nyurla (Snurla) and Ka-la-tse (Khalsi). This 
name would suggest (as well as the name of Lama-yurru, Yurru being = Yung-dung 
= Svastika) that, as in Tibet so also in Ladakh, the Bon religion at one time was 
prevalent, of which the worship of the Lu (Nagas) and of the Yung-dung, and the 
idea of a Bon, i. €., summum bonum, seems to have formed the most important 
elements. (This is borne out by the contents of a volume on the Bon religion, 
which was recently placed at my disposal). 


33 an'238'a' SN — but 5 Ba" x" = Lamasery. 
84 2) qy aes ‘those who exert themselves to obtain 9Q'Y' (Arhatship).’ 


35 The maps know of two lakes only. But there is a possibility that the 
Kaildsa counts as one and, with the 2 lakes, makes up 3 separate places. 

86 Nyung-ti = Kullu, Capital: Sultanpur. 

37 Viz., the Ma-p’am lake, the more easterly one of the two. 

88 Tib, 4Y" in Jaschke’s Dictionary, but the MSS. and Schl.’s ed. unanimously 
write ¥" 

39 Well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. 
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and iron, etc. This treaty remained in force till this day. He also 
subjected Lo-wo,*! (and the country) from Pu-rang downwards hither; 
in the south the country of De-shang to the place, where the water is 
fiery ;# to the west, from Ra-gan-deng-shing (and) Stag-k’u-ts’ur® up- 
wards hither; to the north, from Ka-shus** upwards. (They all) paid 
an annual tribute and attended the Darbar.*4 

His son was: (VII) Laa-cn’en-nAc-tuc. This king built the 
palace*> at Wan-la,** in the Tiger-year, K’a-la-tse” in the Dragon-year. 

His sons were: (VIII) Lua-cn’ENn-Ge-BHE and Ge- Dams 

His son was: (IX) LHA-CH’EN-JO-LDOR. 

His son: (X) TA-SHIS-GON. 

[His son: Lha-gyal.|* 

This king caused a copy to be written of the Gyud-do-rje-tse-mo,* 
and of the Ngan-song-jong wai-gyud®® and of the Gyud-bum,®! all in 


gold. 
His son was: (XI) Lua-cn’en-Jo-pau. This king performed royal, 


40 Some twenty years ago the tax-collector of the king of Ladakh, still used to 
visit Lahoul and probably Kullu, although the two districts then already were under 
British rule. 

41 Not known. 

42 Not known, although people pretend to know well that a lake exists, called 
by them T’so Padma-chan, to which the passage is said to refer. It is supposed to 
be in British territory. The Sham-bha-la-pai Lam-yig contains the following 
passage: ‘At the city of the king Da-ya-tse of Pu-rang, in consequence of water 
striking against coal, at night the coal is seen burning. It is said of this coal and 
water, that they have the peculiarity that the water, if introduced into the stomach 
of man or beast, turns into stone.’ What to make of this, I cannot divine, but it 
seems certain that the phenomenon referred to here is the same as that alluded to in 
the passage. 

43 Not known. 

44 Tib. QQ’ PY" 

45 HL" usually translated by ‘palace;’ I feel inclined to prefer ‘fort’ or 
‘castle.’ 

46 One march off the Kashmir road, near Ka-la-tse and Lama-yurru. (Survey 
Map: Wanbah.) 

47 At the bridge crcessing the Indus (Kashmir road), Map of Turkistan and 
Survey: Khalchi; Drew: Khalsi. 

43 Mentioned in Schl.’s ed. only. Doubtful. 

49 ‘Treatise of the Vajra-point.’ 

50 ‘Treatise on the Removal of Going to Perdition.’ 

5l §100,000—Treatise.’ With the two first-mentioned treatises Iam not ac- 
quainted. The Gyud-bum consists of 12 vols. (in the ordinary printed edition), but 
I have also seen very fine written volumes, one, e. g., on indigo-tinted paper with 
letters in gold. The contents seem to be disquisitions on the Mahayana philosophy. 
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as well as clerical duties (to such perfection) that he arrived at the 
end (of his transmigrations). 

His son was: (XII) Ln-cu’en-nGos-pus. During the reign of this 
king the usage of novices going to Us-Tsang was first introduced. He 
also repaired the colleges that had been built by his ancestors; but more 
important than this: he laid down before the Prince of the Faith, the 
Lord of the three Worlds,®> gold, silver, copper, coral-beads, pearls, etc., 
all (presents numbering) one hundred. He also caused to be copied 
the Ka-gyur twice and the Sang- — -kyi-skyil-k’or®> many times. 

His son was: (XII]) LH4-cH’EN-GYAL-BU-RIN-CH’EN. 

His son was: (XIV) LuA-cn’en-suus-ras. As to the reign of 
this king: having built the hamlet Seng-ge-sgang on the top of the so- 
called Hang-tse-mo (-rock), he made it a dependency of the Chang 
castle of Sa-bu®® in Mar-yul. 

His son was: (XV) LuA-cH’EN-T'I-TSUG-LDE. This king built (one 
row of) ch’ortens (numbering) one hundred and eight*’ at Leh,®8 and two 
(rows of) 108 at Sa-bu. 

His two sons were: (XVI) LHA-CH’EN-DAGS-BUM-LDE and Dags-pa-bum. 

Dags-bum-lde held Leh ete. He erected, for the sake of his repu- 
tation with posterity,®? the Red College® and a Buddha Maitreya, the 


62 I. e., ‘as a transcendent virtue, Paramita.’ WAL YH" 1. @., the ordinary 
x" Loy ga 

63 = Buddha, t. e., his image, probably the so-called Io-wo. 

54 qea'Q" most closely agrees with the German: ‘stiften, stift, pee ae 46 
an exact equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. 

55 ‘Wheel of Dhérani’ (‘secret spells’), a kind of book of which there exists a 
great variety. 


56 Village six miles SH. of Leh, off the main valley. (Survey Map: Sobu.) 
The Hang-tse-mo is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 

57 108, Qa x a sacred number. 108 is also the number of beads of the 
ordinary rosary of Lamaists, (for other examples see Sir Monier Williams’ book on 
Buddhism, second edition, page 383). I find in G. H. Schubert’s Sternkunde (1832) 
the observation, that in India 4,320 lunar years constituted one sacred period, the 
first of which terminated about the commencement of our era. It may be divided 
into 4 periods of 1080, equal to two Phoenix periods of 540 years.’ As 108 isa 
constituent of all these figures, it may be supposed to be in some way connected 
with them. The rows of ch’ortens referred to here usually consist of ch’ortens 
not higher than 2 or 3 feet, and resemble low walls built at random anywhere 
across the desert. 


53 sour sometimes x" I adopt the usual spelling of the ‘ Postal Guide.’ 
5 aa" gay RA = ‘for the sake of his reputation. with posterity,’ German: 


‘Nachruhm.’ 
60 Probably the one on the Nam-gyal-tse-mo at Leh. 
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Lord, in size (such as he will be) in his eightieh year.5! On his right 
and left there were a Mafijusri and a Vajrap4ni, each one story high. 
He caused to be painted all fresco pictures, representations of the de- 
parted Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of all his own 
private deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of (the one at) T’o-ling.66 As asymbol of the 
Word,®* he caused a copy to be written of the Zungs-bum-ch’en-mo% 
and of the Kon-ch’og-tsegs-pa lang-kar shegs-pa®® and some others. 
As a symbol of the Spirit: some fatality having occurred at Leh, he 
built over the Teu®? ser-po (‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in 
the shape of a ch’orten, inside containing 108 temple-shrines. The 
ch’orten is called: Teu Ta-shis-od-t’o.°8 Again, in the lower part of 
the valley of Leh, there isa crag resembling an elephant. The king 
caused to settle down on this rock a brotherhood of four Lamas.®? 
Having done all this, he said: ‘If I die now, it matters not.’ 


61 J. e., in a sitting posture about 20 or 25 feet high. 
8 Tib. QRS" h4'QS5' DEM probably Maitreya (?). 


63 Tib. wae pronounced To’-Ilding, on the Upper Sutlej. (Map of Turkistan : 


Totlingmat, ‘mat’=‘the lower’ 1. e. lower part of the city. The Sham-bha-la-pai 
Lam-yig contains a reference to this temple: ‘it had been built (A. D. 954 Schl.) by 
the Lo-tsa-wa Rin-zang-po. The Hor (Turks?) burnt it down, but at some later 
_ date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, it contains the ‘ Cycle of 
the Collection of Secrets’.’ Adolph von Schlagintweit visited it; see ‘Results 
of a Scientific Mission.’ 


64 Ny BIG’ AGN | = ‘body, word and spirit,’ or In common parlance: WA's 
aS)" ws | and mystically expressed by the formula Bg” y have each their 


own special 4" or symbols ; yr #4" ‘the image,” BNG'A|"SA" ‘the Scriptures? ; 
gain" B53. ‘the Ch’orten. They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
‘ three Holies,’ BAAR BINA ’ 4. @., the Buddha, the Law and the Order of Monks, 
(comp. Sir Monier Williams, p. 175.) But there may be, just as 5 Mia Sta BY BY aT 


+s not without some underlying idea of a Supreme Being, ruling over all, some 
other more obscure and deeper meaning embodied in these symbols. 

65 ‘The great 100,000 of Dharani.’ 

66 ‘How the three Holies came to Ceylon ’—‘ tsegs-pa’ (Q8aN" Q’ ) 4. @. pYroe 


bably BN OSA q” ‘threefold, triple, three one above the other.’ 


67 Tibetan 23" ‘crag?’ 
68 This ch’orten ‘Brilliant good fortune,’ still exists, though in a dilapidated 


condition, about two miles up the Leh valley from the British Joint-Commissioner’s 


compound. 
69 Also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Ska-ra, near the Kil’a, 


9 
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(At that time it came to pass that) the Omniscient of the period of 
degeneration, the great Tsong-k’a-pa, Lobzang Dags-pa,’? haying in his 
possession a T’se-pag-med?! about as long asa finger joint, which had 
originated from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two as- 
cetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to the one called Dags-pa or to the one 
called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul, the one called Dags-pa 
was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not deign to 
look at them with so much as one eye. So they went on to Leh. On 
the morrow the king gave command: ‘ At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever 
attends, be it ascetics, or Bhe-da,?* or Mon,’* or Ti-shi,’* he should not 
be refused admittance.’ Now when the two ascetics came into his 
presence, the king rose and went to meet the two ascetics. The two 
ascetics made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. 
Taking the precious law of Buddha for his pattern,’> he built the 
Lamasery of Spe-t’ub,’® though in reality he did not build it, but it 
came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, he caused many 
brotherhoods of Lamas to settle down (in the country). 

His son was (XVII) Lo-pos-cn’og-Lpan. As to the reign of this 
king: from Gu-ge were brought: 18 coats of mail,’7 the most excellent 


70 Lo-bzang ( = pron. Lobzang) Dags-pa is Tsong-k’a-pa’s spiritual name (comp. 
Koeppen II, p. 118). 

71 ‘Time without measure,’ ‘Eternity,’ an epithet of Gautama Buddha. 

7 Bhe-da: professional musicians of low caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extrac- 

tion. They, as well as the other low caste inhabitants of Ladakh, now may possess 
fields and houses. 
78 Mon: joiners and carpenters by profession, ss of low caste, though not 
quite so low as the Bhe-da. They probably are remnants of the tribes of aborigines, 
but at one time occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, 
the zamindars keep apart from them, and any zamindar who would marry a Mon- 
maiden would by doing so lose caste. 

74 Ti-shi: another low sects shoemakers by profession. They also are 
Buddhists. 

75 This probably means: ‘he adopted the reformed doctrines of Tsong- Ka -pa.? 


Libas my DQ Pf. RUA ‘to imitate.’ 

76 Lamasery and village, on the river Indus, five miles south-west of Leh. The 
Lamas belong to the Ge-ldan-pa order of Lamas. The Lamasery has an incarnated 
Lama (Sku-shog: ES hal Ro)" BMS.). Itis vulgarly called Spi-t’ug (Survey Map: 
Pittuk.) Other Lamaseries of the Ge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are T’ik-se (Survey 
Map: Tikzay), Sang-kar (a Leh suburb), Li-kir, Ri-dzong and many small ones. 

Dyas. —Although the ‘Order’ primarily refers to the Lamas, yet every family 


or house (aq'q") in the country is affiliated since time immemorial to one or 
other of the Lamaseries, and hence is attached to the respective Order of Lamas 


as a kind of lay-dependency, and worships the same tutelary deity (aaa 1). 
77 Names given to weapons etc. are very common in Tibetan literature, They 
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of their number being the Mu-t’ab-zil-pa,78 the Ma-moi-mun-Dib,7? the 
T’ab-ch’ung: ka-ru®® (and) the Lha-t’ab-kar-po ;3! 18 swords, amongst 
them being the Nam-k’a-t’ag-ldag,®* the Dong-tse-rings®® (and) the 
Log-mar-me-sad ;34 15 knives, whereof the best were: the Dud-di-nag- 
po® (and) the Dam-di-zlung-gyad ;°° 15 turquois, the best of these were : 
the Lha-yu-od-ldan*? (and) the Lha-yu-kar-po ;83 20 saddles, amongst 
them the Ga-ma-ji-t’i-stengs®? (and) the Ta-shis-od-ldan.%° (Also) 
ponies (viz.), 50 gray ones, 50 isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald ; also 20 young 
yak-cows and twenty light-brown yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc.; in 
short (they brought) tribute, revenue and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered Ngarris-skor-sum as well, (his dominions) grew 


much in extent. 





Lha-ch’en-dags-pa-bum had ruled over Rab-stan-lha-tse,9! Te-ya,% 


etc. He built the royal city of Ting-gang.** 

His son was: Lha-ch’en-bha-ra. 

His son was: (XVIII) Lua-cu’sn-pHa-can. This king was very 
fond of fighting. He and the Shel** people having formed an alliance, 
they deposed and subjected the sons of the king of Leh, Dags-bum-lde, 
(viz.), Lo-dos-ch’og-ldan, Dung-pa-a-li and Lab-stan-dar-gyas. 


present a serious obstacle in reading, @ 9, the Ge-sar epic. Schl. also, in this 
passage, failed to recognize the fact that it chiefly consists of proper names. 
Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain-armour or made of scales of 
metal. At P’i-yang (Survey Map: Phayang) Lamasery a collection of such armour 
ig still shown to visitors. 

78 ‘The resplendent Devil-Coat-of-mail.’ 

79 *Devil-Darkness. 

80 ‘The little Coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’ (?). 

81 * White Deva Coat-of-mail.’ 

8% ‘Licking blood off the sky.’ 

88 ‘ Wild yak, long point.’ 

84 * Killer of the red Lightning-flame.’ 

85 * Black Devil-knife.’ 

86 ‘Knife of 5 marks (seals) ’ (?). 

87 ‘Luminous Deva-Turquois.’ 

83 ‘White Deva-Turquois.’ 

89 ‘Raised Glory-throne Saddle’ (?). 


90 * Good Fortune, light emitting.’ Ab 
91 Proper name of the palace of Basgo (S. m. Bazgo), now in ruins. 
Near Nyur-la (S. m. Snurla), but off the main valley to the North. Survey 


oe 


Map: Jeah. 

93 Close to Je-ya; Survey Map: Jemesgam. 
It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. . 
Survey map: Shay ; village ten miles SSE of Leh, on the right 


It is, according to our ideas, a 


village. 
94 Vulg. She, a 
bank of the Indus. It has a palace of the Ladakh Raja (comp. B MS.) 
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His sons were: Lha-ch’en-lha-wang-nam-gyal® and (XIX) Ta-suts- 
NAM-GYAL, (these), two. 

Lha-wang-nam-gyal had gre:t bodily strength and was clever at 
(any kind of) sport. But Ta-shis-nam-gyal, the younger (of the two), 
being, very crafty, caused the prince’s eyes to be plucked out. Still, 
lest the dynasty should die out, he gave him a wife and allowed him to 
stay at Ling-snyed.’? His sons®’ were: Lha-ch’en-ts’e-wang-nam-gyal, 
Nam-gyal-gon-po, and Jam-yang-nam-gyal, (these) three were born. 
These three sons grew very tall in stature, they grew taller within a 
month, than what others grow in a year, and they grew taller within a 
day, than what others grow within a month. 

At that time the king Ta-shis-nam-gyal reigned. This king con- 
quered (all the country) from Pu-rig®® upwards and from Do-shod! _ 
downwards hither. He brought (home) herds of ponies in inconceivable 
numbers. He built the fort on the Nam-gyal-tse-mo!®! of Leh and found- 
ed the hamlet of Ch’u-bhi.!% He fought against an invading force of 
Turks, and killed many Turks. He erected a temple (dedicated) to the 
(four) Lords! on the Nam-gyal-tse-mo and laid the corpses of the Turks 


% Nam-gyal, 4x’ SQ" and 4n'YI’SQ'A’ ‘the quite victorious’ here occurs 
for the first time as part of a name of a member of the royal family. It seems to 
designate the new dynasty and remaines in use to this day. 


%6 ‘Tibetan FSA’ 


97 Ling-shed (Survey Map: Linshot) in Zangs-kar, four marches south of Ka- 
la-tse. . 
98 The sons of Lha-wang-nam-gyal, that is, of Ta-shis-nam-gyal, had no children. 
They were brought to Leh, where they received their education (Ta-shis-shan-p’el). 

99 District crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Po-to-la, Capi-. 
tals: Kargil (Thanadar) and Kartse. The inhabitants are partly Buddhists, partly 
Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either Baltis and Ladakhis. 
They wear an upper garment of a dark-brown colour—by which they may be distin- 
guished from Ladakhis—and a small round skull-cap. The long locks of hair on the 
temples, in fashion with Baltis, are not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but 
monopolize the carrying-trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, ponies—though nota 
very good breed—being their chief wealth. 

100 Name of a district about the 25th stage from here to Lhasa between Maryum 
La and Chachu Sangpo (Map of Turkistan). 

101 The ‘ Palace’ occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock (Nam-gyal- 
tse-mo) at the foot. of which the city of Leh is built. The ‘ Leh palace’ is ata 
lower level. Now some religious buildings only remain, the fort itself being in ruins. 

102 Chu-bi: about a dozen of houses at the foot of the western declivity of the 
Nam-gyal-tse-mo. The road to the top passes throughit. (Survey Map: Chubbee.) 

108 I. e., ‘the four Great Kings (Maharajas),’ the Guardians of Buddhism comp. 
Sir Monier Williams, p. 206.) The temple and images still remain (information by 


pa 
Ta-shis-stan-p’el).— As to ‘ Turks’: BL’ in Central Tibet means ‘Mongols,’ in 
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under the feet of (the images of) the (four) Lords. Again, by building 
the temple to the (four) Lords he obtained power over the demon that 
turns back hostile armies. He invited the veritable Buddha whose 
name was Ch’os-je Ldan-ma from Di-k’ung (Lamasery)!5, and then built 
the Lamasery called Gang-ngon-ta-shis-ch’os-dzong.0° He made the 
rule regarding the number of children that were to be sent by every 
village to become Lamas,!°? and introduced the doctrine of the Dub- 
gyud.% At the spot, where the Lamasery is seen (for the first time), 


Ladakh, Turks of Central Asia. I am informed, however, that here exists a 
people in Tibet itself, somewhere between Ladakh and Lhasa, and occupying a con- 
siderable tract of country, called by the same name. 

104 This sentence occurs in B MS. only, where there is Yo a Hq” 1. @, Na aq" 
(see Jischke, Dict.). Iam not quite confident as to the correctness of my transla- 
tion here, but if N&Q\a#4) means ‘the hostile army,’ and not the army of the 
country ‘ operating at the frontier’ I think it could not be rendered differently. 

105 It gives its name to a special Order of Lamas of the ‘ red’ persuasion. (Koep- 
pen II, 78.—Schl.’s information—Buddhism in Tibet, p. 74,—as to this sect is in- 
correct.) The head of the lamasery of Di-k’ung is a Ch’os-je. 


fe 
106 Proper name of the lamasery at P’i-yang ("YQ") eight miles west of 
Leh, vulgarly called Sgangon Gon-pa. 


107 Tib. QS4'9Q' ‘tax of children to be made Lamas.’—Under the old 


régime every family of more than one or two male children, had to give up one, not 
the eldest however, to be made Lama. Now, of course, this tax is no longer com- 
pulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of Lamas. The Lama- 


child Sq’ an’ Tsun-ch’ung stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red 


garment and red or yellow cap from the first. Then he goes to a lamasery, or is 
apprenticed to a Lama, in order to receive his primary education, until he reaches his 


14th or 15th year, being all this time called QS5' ao" Tsun-ch’ung. Then he goes 
to Lhasa, where his studies get their finishing touch. After a sojourn there of 


one or two years or longer,—now under the name of Sr ° Ge-ts’ul—on passing 
an examination conducted by the Head Lama of the respective lamasery, he ig 


~ fm 
baptized and thereby made a Ge-long (557 30) Then he usually returns to his 
own country in order to perform there the functions of a village priest or to enter 
one of the Lamaseries, where special duties await him. 

N. B.—There is an error prevalent regarding the dress of Lamas, which ig pro- 
pagated even by Sir Monier Williams in his recent book on Buddhism, viz., that the 
dress of Lamas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, that of the ‘yellow’ persuasion, yel- 
low. Thisis not so. The dress of both the ‘red’ and ‘ yellow’ Lamas is red (with 
the exception of one special order of Lamas belonging tothe Ge-ldan-pa, who, 
to my knowledge, only exist in Zangs-kar, whose dress also is yellow); but Lamas 
of the ‘red’ persuasion also wear caps and scarfs round their waist red, whilst in 
case of the ‘ yellow’ Lamas these and these only are yellow. 

108 ‘Treatise on Esoteric Doctrine.’ 
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he suspended a long prayer-flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, 
in short, any one guilty of offence against the king’s palace or life,! if 
he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, he 
presented to the Di-k’ung, Sa-skya,!° Ge-ldan, Lha-sa (and) Sam-yas!! 
(lamaseries) cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, (tea for) tea gene- 
rals,J@ (all) an hundred-wise, etc. He also caused a Ka-gyur and Stan- 
gyur to be copied besides many other (religious) books and erected 
many ch’ortens. . 

(He was succeeded by) the incarnate!!® king (XX), T’su-wane-NAM- 
GYAL (who) was invited to assume the royal functions. He, when quite 
a young man yet, already went to war. He conquered (all the country) 
from Ngam-ring!!* in the east downwards hither, (viz.,) Lo-wo, Pu-rang, 
Gu-ge, etc. ; to the south (his conquests were) Dzum-lang!!> aud Nyung- 
ti ;4® in the west (they included) Shi-karW7 and K’a-(s)kar!!8. He also 
said, he would make war against the Turks north (of Ladakh), but the 
people of Nub-ra!!® petitioned him and he desisted. He brought the 


109 J, ¢,, crimen lese@ majestatis, though in a wider sense than usually accepted. 

110 Sa-skya, lamasery of ‘red’ Lamas. (Sir Monier Williama, p. 448.) It gives 
its name to the Sa-skya-pa Order. This Order is represented in Ladakh by the 
Masho Lamasery (South of the Indus, near He-mi). 

1ll Ge-ldan, Lha-sa and Sam-yas are lamaseries at or near Lhasa, belonging to 
the ‘yellow’ persuasion. As to Ge-ldan or Ga-ldan see Sir Monier Williams, 1. c., p. 


441.—Lha-sa = La-dang (q'3c") + Te-wa-shung (a QQR" or Q4'Q'5ec) 
~~ ~. 
+ Jo-k’ang (RBG = house of the Jo-wo). See Sir Monier Williams, 1. c., 


p- 440.—Sam-yas : ids. p- 448. 
112 Gold-water,—i. e., gold finely divided by prolonged trituration, suspended in 


water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. ‘Tea generals,’ see id., p. 330. 
113 He is supposed to have been an incarnation of Ch’ag-na-do-ye (Vajra-pani). 
114 Ngam-ring: on the road from Lhasa to Ladakh, 21 marches this side of 
Lhasa. It is likely, that the three districts Lo-wo, Pu-rang and Gu-ge here are 
enumerated in succession, as they follow each other from east to west. Hence it 
would appear, that Lo-wo is the most easterly part of Nga-ris-skor-sum. 
115 Dzum-lang, not known. May be identical with Jumla (Map of Turkistan) in 
Nepal. 
116 Comp. note 36. 
117 = Shi-gar, large village in Baltistan. (See Drew, Northern Barrier, p. 210). 
118 K’a-(s)kar (Tib. (&"\%1L —4" preceding 4%)" in Ladakh is frequently pro- 
nounced like s) may be Skardo. There certainly is a Kashkar (Chitral) further west, 
but it is very improbable, that the Ladakh empire ever should have extended so far. 
119 Trade with Chinese Turkistén is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. 
It isin Nub-ra, that all the caravans going to, or coming from, Yarkand obtain 
their supplies for man and beast. Consequently most grown-up people in Nub-ra 
know the Turki language fairly well. 
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rulers of all these (districts with him) as hostages!® and placed his own 
representatives into (their) castles. All Mar-yul grew much in extent. 
Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zhol! of gold, Ru- 
tog 260 zho of gold in addition to 100 three years’ sheep, one riding- 
horse, 10 tanned skin-bags, and (the proceeds from the royal domains) 
of K’ar-o-ldong and Zhing-dar-ch’en-dar-ch’ung,!*@ (indeed) from all 
sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable quantities. 

The king then came to consider: ‘My ancestors have, on the 
pattern of the T’o-lings of Lha-sa and Gu-ge, placed the bones of the 
Buddha-Hlephant!** on the T'se-mo,!** but as the people do not go there 
on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to offer up sacrifices, or perform 
circumambulations, I will, instead, build a college and (in fact) estab- 
_ lish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis similar to what it was under my 
ancestor Ral-pa-chan.!#5 But as his work on earth!®° was finished, he 
died. 

Upon this all the vassal-princes lifted up their heads. (XXI) Jam- 
YANG-NAM-GyAL reigned. As to the reign of this king: two chiefs in 
Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance 
of one of them, called T’s’e-ring-ma-lig. But the time had now come, 
when the period of darkness should supervene, the period when royal 
supremacy should well nigh be destroyed. The army of ’Ali Mir, captain 
of the forces of Nang-gong!#7, broke forth. They met, and by dint of 


120 By " (Jaschke, Dict.) ; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing wy ; 
pronunciation also : Ste-pa. 

121 1 zho of gold is stated to weigh } tolah, equivalent to almost 3 grammes. Its 
value in silver is said to correspond to about 15 to 18 Rupees. This would agree 
with the British guinea.—l zho of gold is a price charged, e. g., for large printed 
volumes like the Do-mang, which may be had at Leh Lamasery, printed to order 
for this price. 

122 K’ar-o-ldong and Zhing-dar-ch’en-dar-ch’ung are said to be the names of two 
estates near Ru-t’og (?). 

123 Gautama Buddha in one of his births figures as an elephant. His bones are 
supposed to be the relics referred to in this passage. They were destroyed by the 
Baltis at the time of Jam-yang-n-gy. (Communication by Ta-shis-stan-p’el.) 

124 Nam-gyal-tse-mo, compare notes 100 and 101. 

125 Name of one of the ancient kings of Tibet. His proper name was: ‘’i-lde- 
shong-tsan. His obsequiousness to the clergy rendered him odious to the people and 
noblemen, and prepared the way for Lang-dar-ma, the apostate and suppressor of 
Buddhism. He was murdered about 840 A. D., (compare Koeppen II. 72. The 
Gyalr. s. m, in the last chapter of the book, contains a very full account of the 
story. Compare also Schl.’s ed., page 20b and his translation, page 57.) 

126 NH VSZHTY AJ” It would seem far-fetched to explain this by: ‘the work 
(karma) of a prior existence in their effects being exhausted’ as suggested by Schl. 

127 Nang-gong = ‘central and upper i.e. districts’ vts., of Baitistan. C MS, 


replaces this term by ‘ Skardo.’ 
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strategem, (ever) putting off (fighting) from one day to the next,!8 (he 
succeeded in holding them on), until all the passes and valleys were 
blocked with snow, and the king with his army, wherever they went, 
were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh was (soon) overrun by 
Baltis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw others into 
the water, destroyed all the colleges, whereupon they again returned to 
their own country. 

After this (it pleased) ’Ali Mir Sher Khan to give his daughter, 
Gyal-k’a-t’un!® by name, who was an incarnation of the white Dol-ma,!8! 
to Jam-yang-nam-gyal to be his wife. After he had sojourned there for 
a little while, (it happened, that) ’Ali Mir (had a dream. He) dreamt 
he saw emerging from the river below his castle a lon, which jumped!®? 
and disappeared into (the body of) Gyal-k’a-t’un. It was at the identi- 
cal time, that Gyal-k’a-t’un conceived. Now after ’Ali Mir had pre- 
pared a feast for all the soldiers, and Gyal-k’a-t’un had put on all her 
jewels, he invited Jam-yang-nam-gyal to mount the throne and then 
said: ‘Yesterday I dreamt I saw a lion (emerging) from the river in 
front (of the palace) and jumping at Gyal-k’a-t’un, he disappeared into 
her body. At the very same time also Gyal-k’a-t’un conceived. Now 
it is certain, she will give birth to a male child, whose name ye shall 
call Senge-nam-gyal.’ Having said this, he gave (the king) leave with 
the army of Ladakh to return home and to resume his royal functions. ~ 

She bore him two sons: Senge-nam-gyal and Nor-bu-nam-gyal, 
(these) two. 

At that time Jam-yang-nam-gyal bethought himself: ‘In the first 
instance, I went with my army to the assistance of T’se-ring-ma-lig of 
Pu-rig ; the consequence was, that all Ladakh was laid waste. Now I 
will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the 
religion of Buddha, and make it spread. But as the religion of Buddha 
for its propagation is entirely dependent upon the people, I will, on my 
part, relieve them from all taxation, and treat them like my own chil- 
dren.’ (Having thus resolved,) he equalized rich and poor three times 


18 Tib. QB S'QR' ‘what day do you think, (we shall fight)?’ Q] ‘it is 
likely’ (Jaschke, Dict.). 

129 Tib. WQ" ‘succumbed, lost, waned.’ 

150 [&A'Q4" according to Schlagintweit, a Tatar word, meaning ‘Lady of noble 
birth.’ (See his translation, p. 75, note 1 ) 

131 For Dol-ma kar-mo, Ra's AL'S mong-Tsaghan Dara-Eke, see Koeppen 
II, 65. 

13 Tib. 41" ‘a leap, bound,’ 
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This king united under his sway (all the country) from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from Dang-tse!* downwards hither. 
_ Ts’e-ring-gyal-mo, the daughter of Jig-sten-wang-ch’ug, whom he 
had married before he took Gyal-k’a-t’un,!%4 also bore him two sons: Ngag- 
wang-nam-gyal and Stan-dziu-nam-gyal. These two sons were sent to 
Us-tsang in order to (lay down) before the precious Jo-wo :!85 gold-water 
and cushions ; at Das-spungs!®* (and) Ra-lung:/7 gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber, trident-banners,1*8 (tea for) tea generals, all numbering 
one hundred; at De-nam :!®9 long prayer-flags,—and (to act) as messen- 
gers to the Dug-pa Incarnation, whom they were to invite (to 
Ladakh), 


For the sake of his reputation with posterity,!*! he caused a copy of 


183 Dang-tse (Survey Map: Jankse), well-known village, east of Leh, on the road 
to the Pang-kong lake and Jang-ch’en-mo. The limits given here include less 
territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. 

184 Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhis,—polyandry being more 
in yogue—yet no one objects, if a man, in case his first wife has no children, takes 
a second wife. The first wife is then called ‘chan-ch’en,’ the second wife ‘chan- 
ch’ung ;’ chan ma is said to mean: ‘a woman who prepares the food;’ the spelling 


of the word is uncertain. 

135 Jo-wo: I am informed, there are really three images called by this name, two 
of them, the best known of all, are the Jo-wo Rin-po-ch’e and Jo-wo mi-skyod-do- 
rje, both in the Jo-k’ang at Lhasa, one on a lower, the other on an upper plat- 
form ; the third, Jo-wo Shakya-mu-ne is the one at Ra-mo-ch’e. The Jo-wo mi- 


skyod-do-rje was brought by the queen Ti’-btsun ( a qsy ) from Nepal (s. Gyalr. 

s. m., chapter 12), the Jo-wo Shakya-mu-ne, on the other hand, by the queen Kong-jo 
“a ng 

( AGE" which has nothing to do with Kon-ch’og) from China (s. Gyalr. s. m., 


chapter 13). Where the Jo-wo rin-po-ch’e has come from, I do not know. 
126 A Ge-ldan-pa-lamasery (see Sir Monier Williams, l. c., p. 442). 


137 Also written H'XS" and once QHAL'AG’ an important Lamasery of 
~ 


the Dug-pa Order, near Lhasa. 
138 A long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident (K’a-tam-k’a or t’se- 


sum) and supported ona pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of 
iY 
Lamaseries and palaces. Its Tibetan, nameis SQ'4L" not 4°44" (Chab-dar, not 


Chob-dar). 
158 Lamasery (Ge-ldan-pa), two or three days’ journey west of Lhasa. 


149 Probably an incarnation of Pal-je-shes-gon-po (Syed Aaayagry ) 
the tutelary deity ( ys K" ) of the Dug-pas. 
141 Tib. Sry’ = Pay “OyeN'y" 


R 
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the Gya-tog-ser-sum! and of the Kar-gyud-ser-t’eng!*, in addition (to 
other books), to be written in gold, silver, and copper. (Likewise) for 
the sake of posthumous fame, he would have very much liked to rebuild 
and present anew!4+* whatsoever had been destroyed by the Baltis, but 
his life being short, he died (before he had been able to accomplish his 
purpose). 

His son was the king of the Faith (XXII) SenGu-NaM-GYAL. 

From his childhood he was very strong and clever at wrestling, 
running, jumping, shooting with (bow and) arrow as well as matchlock,!* 
and riding. In any kind of sport he was to be compared with Siddhar- 
tha the son of Suddhodana of olden time. 

The king, when yet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of 
Gu-ge. He carried away ponies, yaks, goats and sheep even so far as 
from the northern slopes of the Kaildsa, and (indeed) from everywhere 
on earth. Some time later he made war against the central provinces 
of Gu-ge also. Sha-wang and Zha-ye he allowed to be killed, and 
he made all Ladakh to be full of yaks and sheep. He married the 
Ru-shod princess!#7 Skal-zang-gyal-mo. He invited the king of Saints,'*5 


fo ~ 7 aye 
142 HAP ANL' NH’ is areligious ‘Trilogy’ consisting of the &'ya"} the 
PY’, ~ 
HaASGN | and the BNINOS | Frequently the last-named title is applied to 


the whole, viz., Ser-od. (See Jaschke’s Dict.,‘S. 0.2) The Tog-zungs is in my 
possession but as yet remains unexamined.—Although ‘ Trilogy’ is a term applied to 
dramatic productions only, yet considering that tripartite religious books are fre- 
quently met with in Tibetan literature, I think the term may be found useful. 

148 'Ta-shis-stan-p’el,—late Head-Lama of Stag-na Lamasery in Ladakh, and pro- 
bably the most learned Lama in the country—informed me, that thisis a kind of 
clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief Lamas of his own 
order, the Kar-gynd-pa, from its very commencement. The Kar-gyud-pa, who 


are supposed to derive their name from this genealogy (Kar-gyud, 47085’ ) 


are a subdivision of the Dug-pa order. 
144 Tib. qLqen gy for ‘rebuild and present anew.’ 
We SA 
145 Tib, A) 5] (i. é., AIA) reading) = firearms. 
146 As to Sha-wang and Zha-ye no information was available. Ta-shis-stan-p’el, 
a 
however, was confident, that NL" RQ" 4|_o'Q" means ‘to kill.’ 


3 
147 Ru-shod, 2 Oh" an upland district (about 15,000 elevation) between Ladakh 
and Lahoul and Spiti, usually called Rupshu (Drew) or Rukshu (Survey Map). The 
present ‘queen’ of Ladakh is also a Rupshu-‘ princess.’ 
a 
148 BA" EA” ‘Sidha,’ according to Sir Monier Williams (p. 536) seems to denote 


the degree next to, and below Arhatship. This passage, however, properly refers to 
Jainism. The word occurs again in the text 4 lines further down, where the eighty 
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called Stag-ts’ang-ras-ch’en (to Ladakh). This Buddha, who had ob- 
tained the rainbow-body,!© had visited Hindustan, Orgyan,!®! Kashmir, 
etc., and had seen all the eighty saints!* face to face. In memory!® of his 
father, he erected at Bab-go!®! an (image of) Maitreya, made of copper 


ts 
34a" (Dub-t’ob) are mentioned. The only ‘eighty’ referred to anywhere in 


Buddhistic literature, are, I-believe, the eighty ‘ Great Disciples, Mahésravakas’ (M. 
W.) They, indeed, were not supposed to have attained to Arhatship during life, but 


fe 
became Arhats at the moment of their death. Hence the aq aq or Siddha would 


seem to be a ‘ candidate for Arhatship,’ one who ‘ will obtain aN’ 4. @., perfection’ 
when he dies. Two characteristics of the Dub-t’ob, incidentally mentioned here, 
also prove that between him and an Arhat-designate is very little difference. The 
first is, that he is able to have intercourse with the eighty ‘Great Disciples,’ 7. e., 
that ‘time’ to himis of no account. The secondis: that he had obtained the 


‘ Rainbow-Body,’ QF2Q'AN’ 1. ¢., ‘a body, which (at death) vanishes out of sight, 


not leaving any trace behind, just like the rainbow.’ Compare the Ladakh-Gyalrabs 
(MS. in my possession, p. 67, and Schl’s. ‘Kénige von Tibet’, Tib. text, p. 14a) 


is) 
where there occurs a passage referring to the death of the seven (4° (Ti= 


‘throne’) kings of Tibet: ‘they died a UNL ais QRQ’’ FL UgY'—Sehl. Yan 
ig an error in writing—and their Deva-body disappeared like the rainbow, leaving 
no trace behind.’ This, of course, amounts to obtaining Parinirvana. Now as 
according to Sir Monier Williams the third and highest degree of Arhatship is identi- 
cal with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand, how the two 


= 

characteristics referred to apply to the aq ay nor why Stag-ts’ang should be 

styled in the same passage a NGY SA’ i. e., a Buddha.—Stag-ts’ang is said to 
) 

be the author of the small book of travel, the OH DY AD YH" Ua" ‘Sham- 


bha-la-pai Lam-yig,’ referred to once or twice in these notes. 
149 Tib, VGN’ SAN" Comp. in German the words: ‘der Verklarte, Verklirung. 


150 See note 148. 

151 Sometimes Urgyan = Udyana. 

152 See 148. 

153 Tib. Toten 2B) NOX” really has a much more profound meaning than 
simply ‘in memory.” I think, its primary meaning is: ‘to complete, what may be 
supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person a do, but was left 
undone’; a secondary meaning would be: ‘to perform meritorious works on behalf 
of the deceased person, so as to benefit him or her inthe Bar-do purgatory,’ and 
thirdly (once in CO MS., distinctly so): ‘funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit 
of the soul.”—(The litany used on such occasions is called, in the case of the Ge-ldan-pa, 


go" Qa’ ‘the way of removing obstacles, viz., in the road toa happy rebirth,’ and 


is usually read for 49 days, (as Sir Monier Williams gives it). 
154 Village on the river Indus, about fifteen miles west of Leh. (Survey Maps 


Bazgo.) The temple and image still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The 


place is well worth a visit. 
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and gilt, in size (such as he will be) in his eightieth year, and adorned 
with all kinds of precious stones. He introduced the great deities!®> of 
all Hindistan, east and west, and caused a copy of the Jams-ch’os,}® 
five divisions and five volumes, to be written. He appointed for the 
duration of the (present) Skal-pa five Lamas to be in perpetual attendance 
and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both day 
and night. He put up sashes made of the most wonderful Chinese silks, 
(and also) umbrellas,!®’7 lone prayer-flags, ete. 

Again, in memory!®® of his mother, he sent to be laid down at the 
feet of the incarnation of P’ags-pa Rab-jor,!5? the Pafi-ch’en,!©° the Banner 
(lit. umbrella) of the Faith: golden earrings,!®! silver earrings, amber 
(pieces of) the size of apples 108,!° smaller ones 108, coral-beads of the 
size of fowl’s eggs 108, pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108 and smaller 
onesa great many. At....!® Lha-sa,!5* Ta-t’ugl®> and Sam-yas he offered 
up sacrifices, everywhere one thousand. To the Ge(-ldan), Das(-spungs), 
Se-ra, Dug-Ra-lung, Sa-skya and all the other Lamaseries, both great 
and small, he made presents of (tea for) tea generals and other things, 
all numbering one hundred, in plenty. 


To the Saint stag-ts’ang-ras-ch’en, the same (as mentioned above), 


165 Tib. Sa) I follow, in my translation, Ta-shis-stan-p’el’s explanation, but 
still some misgivings as to its accuracy remain. 

156 = ‘Maitreya religion.’ I have not been able to obtain information regard- 
ing it. 

187 Tib, Heya Ha" a crinoline-shaped kind of thing, but cylindrical, not coni- 
cal, in form, about 3 feet in height by 1 foot in width; it consists of 2 or 3 hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. It is planted on 
the roofs of lamaseries and palaces. Jaschke (Dict. ‘trophy,’) apparently did not 
recognize the umbrella. : 

158 See note 153. 

159 Subhuti. 

160 The Pafi-ch’en rin-po-ch’e at Ta-shis-Ihun-po. He is not usually supposed to 
be an incarnation of Subhiti, but as he may be an incarnation of Amitdbha, of 
Mafijuéri, of Vajra-pani and of Tsong-k’a-pa, there ig no reason why he should 
not be an incarnation of Subhtti as well. (Comp. Koeppen II, 127.—For Subhiti: 
Koeppen I, 104, 600 and the recent publication of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: the 
‘Sher-Phyin.’—) 

161 Tib. QUN' AG’ large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 
two inches in diameter, on to which are strung, like beads, a large number of very 
diminutive rings of silver or gold. 

162 Comp. note 57. 

163 Possibly one name wanting. 

164 Comp. note 111. 

165 Lamasery at Lha-sa (Ge-ldan-pa). 
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he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, estates! as 
well as sites for religious buildings,!®7 and Stag-ts’ang-ras-ch’en, during 
the reigns of both the father Senge-nam-gyal and the son De-ldan nam- 
gyal, the father then being in his decline and the son in his prime of 
life,!®8 satisfactorily completed the Lamaseries at Wamle, Ta-shis-gang,!®® 
He-mi,!”0 T’eg-ch’og,!7! ete. Thus the Law of Buddha made good pro- 
gress. He governed over all his dominions according to the rule of the 
ten virtues,'7# and thus (it came to pass) concerning the kingdom of 
this world, that the king was like the lion and the Lama like the tiger,!7° 
and their (united) fame encompassed the face of the earth -ags ‘the lord 
and the Lama,!74 sun and moon, a pair.’ 

After this, Senge-nam-gyal bethought himself: ‘(My) uncle Ts’e- 
wang-nam-gyal (certainly) did rule (over all the country) as far as 
Ngam-rings in the east (north), but he did not live long, and during 
the reign of (my) father Jam-yang-nam-gyal all the vassal-princes 
again rose (and made themselves independent).!75 So he again went to 


166 Tib, N° 24" ‘a first offering, earnest of land.’ 
167 Tib. HUBS BQN’ ‘offering site.’ 
o™w 
168 Tib. &'NS' ‘decline of life,” &'Y5" ‘prime of life’ This remark shows, 


—supposing General A. Cunningham’s dates to be correct,—that Schlagintweit’s first 
calculation (in ‘ Buddhism in Tibet,’ 1863) has probably more to commend it, than 
the second one in ‘ Kénige von Tibet,’ 1866.—In the former work he finds the dateg 
1644 as the date of the foundation of the He-mi lamasery, 1672 as the date of the 
completion. In the latter, on the other hand, he gives 1604 as the date of the 
foundation (under Jam-yang-nam-gyal), completion at 1644.—Primd facie, it seems 
very improbable that Jam-yang-nam-gyal should have ventured upon building en- 
terprises on such a large scale, after the country had just recently been devastated 
by a ruthless foe. 

169 In Tibet about two marches from the frontier, on the river Indus. Map of 
Turkistan : Tashigong. 

170 Famous lamasery in Ladakh (Survey Map: Himis), about 18 miles SSE of 
Leh. The ‘ Himis-fair’ in summer is the chief attraction to sight-seers in Ladakh. 
This lamasery is at present still the greatest land-owner in Ladakh, and its steward 
one of the most influential persons in the country. The Lamas are of the Dug-po 
order of the ‘red’ persuasion. 

171 Sister-lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus, in a valley which opens out 
opposite Hemi. Che-de, vulg. Chem-re (Survey Map: Chim-ray) is the name of the - 
village, to which the lamasery belongs. 

‘178 See Sir Monier Williams, 1. c., p. 128. 
173 Allusion to their proper names: Senge = lion, Stag = tiger. 


Ne oN We so 
174 Tib. HHS Yh — HHS" = Lama. Yh" ‘dispenser of alms’ (Jischke, 


Dict.) i. e.. = Anglo-Saxon: hlaford = Lord. 
175 The Tibetan text of this passage is not very clear. 
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war (and came) as far as Ngam-rings.!7© At Shi-ri-kar-mo!”7 (his army) 
was routed. Upon this, there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and 
(it was agreed that) the frontier should remain as before, and that his 
dominions should include all the country up to Us-tsang. On his re- 
turn journey he died at Wam-le. 

Additions from C MS. 

At Wam-le, God-yul, K’a-nag, Tsang-mar, Skyu-mar-nang, Me-ru, 
Dar-tse!?8 the people, and elsewhere in Upper and Lower Ladakh through- 
out his dominions he (himself) gave to him for the duration of the 
present skalpa, sites for religious purposes and estates. The great 
saint Stag-ts’ang-ras-ch’en built not only the He-mi!79 (Jang-ch’ub-sam- 
ling!8°), Che-de (T’eg-ch’og!®”), Wam-le (De-ch’en!®°), Ta-shis-gang and 
other Lamaseries, but also raised images and ch’ortens of gold, silver 
and copper. He made the clergy very great. 

In memory of his late father Jam-yang-nam-gyal, the king Senge- 
nam-gyal erected at Bab-go an image of the Buddha Maitreya, made of 
copper and gilt, three stories high, and adorned it with precious stones, 

turquois, coral beads, etc. ‘T'o the Pai-ch’en-rin-po-ch’e in Us (-Tsang) 
he sent a present of gold and silver a large quantity, and pearls of the 
size of Chinese peas 108, coral-beads of the size of fowl’s eggs 108, 
amber, pieces of the size of apples 108, and other things. 

To the great saint, Stag-ts’ang-ras-ch’en, the Supreme, he presented 
100 ponies, 100 yaks, 100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 
(Ladakh) Rupees,!8! 100 zho gold, 3,000 loads of grain, one string of 
pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of turquois, 25 matchlocks, 


176 Comp. note 114. It is probably the 9" has come to be a ee 
part of the name, hence: Jang-ngam° 

177 Name of a small lamasery on a rock on the right bank of the river Charta 
Sangpo (map of Turkistén) 29° 30’ N., 84° 50’ EH. of Greenwich. The difficulty of 
crossing the river may to some extent account for the defeat of the Ladakh army. 
(Comp. Koeppen IT, 146 and note 1.) 

1783 Of these names God-yul is the name of the Han-le district. K’a-nag (Drew’s 
map: Kharnak, Survey map: Khanuk; vulg., K’ar-nak), a valley in Zangs-kar. 
Tsang: abridged from Tsang-k’a, a hamlet near He-mi. Mar: abridged from Mar- 
tse-lang (Drew: Marchalong, Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combi- 
nation Skyu-mar-nang: Skyu = Skew or Skio (Survey map) in the valley of Mark’a 
in Zangskar, Mar stands for Mar-k’r (Drew and Survey : Markha) ; Nang probably a 
hamlet in the same valley.—Me-ru (= Miru, See map) on the Gya river, one 

march south of He-mi. Dartse. ? 

179 In brackets are given the proper names of the lamaseries ; the other names 
properly belong to the villages. 

180 Schl.’s edition. 

131 ] Ladakh Rupee equal to + Rupee British coinage. 
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25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats of mail, 25 pieces of silk, 10 pieces of 
brocade,!®? 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern,!8% 25 pieces of 
broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing,’!8+ and. other presents in all past 
comprehension. 

Then he reared the Leh-ch’en-pa!-K’ar!%5 (palace) of nine stories and 
completed it within about three years.!8¢ His own private utensils for re- 
ligious worship'®? were all made of gold and silver and very numerous. 
He also caused a kagyur to be copied (the writing) in gold, silver and 
copper, and besides many other (religious) treatises and books. 





I.—An instalment of the Bower Manuscript.—By Dr. A. F, Rupor 
HOERNLE. 


The portion of the Bower Manuscript which I publish in the follow- 
ing pages is that which I have marked in my paper ‘“ On the Date of the 
Bower MS.,”* as the fifth. I placed it there as the last portion of the 
entire manuscript. That, however, was a mere matter of accident, this 
portion happening to be the last that I examined. What position the 
portion actually occupies in the entire MS., will have to be determined 
hereafter, when I have concluded the more thorough examination of 
the relic in which I am now engaged. 

This portion of the manuscript is written on five leaves. They are 
regularly numbered from 1 to 5, on the left-hand margin, on the 
reverse sides of the leaves, in the old style of numeral figures.t On the 
reverse of the third leaf, however, a little distance below the current 
number 3, there are two other symbols which look like the number 51, 


182 Tib. HR BQ’ = Urdu: acess 

183 Tib. aya" = Silk-gauze with dots; Aue the same without dots. The 
two words combined = aa AG 

184 Tib. wre is the broad variety of this kind of loose gauze. For ‘ skarfs of 


blessing’ see Huc and Gabet’s Memoirs, Sir Monier Williams’ book, etc. 
185 This is the palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city.. 


ae we a a 
186 Tib, et: A\VH"comp. Jaschke’s Dict. sub voce G’—A'H'G" AS" meaning : 
‘the first half of the tenth month,’ hence here we probably ought to translate: ‘ the 
first half of the third year.’ 


187 Tib. §&'5%' covers the meaning of this entire expression. 





* See ante, p. 79. 
+ As shown in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, p. 44, column 4. 


4 
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t. e. one symbol for 50 and just below it another for one. What this 
means, I do not yet know; but probably it refers to the numbering of 
the verses. 

The first leaf is only inscribed on the reverse side, the others, o 
both sides. 

With regard to the material on which this portion (as well as the 
whole MS.) is written, I may notice some curious circumstances. One 
of them has already been noticed in the Proceedings for November 1890 
(p. 223), that of the leaves, ‘some are in single thickness and others 
from two to four thicknesses.” Of the five leaves of this portion, the 
first four consist each of four layers of bark, while the last has only two 
layers. Each layer is of extreme tenuity, almost transparent, and one’ 
layer by itself would hardly be fit for writing material. The fifth leaf, 
with its two layers, is still excessively thin. The several layers are not 
glued together, but appear to be in their natural state of adhesion ; 
with some little trouble, it would not be impossible to separate them. 

Another point also has been already mentioned by Professor Bihler 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, pp. 103, 104, that the shape of 
the leaves is different from that of all other birch bark MSS., hitherto 
known. While the usual shape is nearly quarto, on which the lines of 
writing run parallel to the narrower side, after the manner of Huropean 
books, in the Bower MS., the shape of the leaves is very decidedly 
oblong, the lines of writing running parallel to the long side, after the 
manner of the usual Indian paper or palm-leaf MSS. (pétht). The dimen- 
sions vary in the different parts of the Bower MS. In the part, which 
I now publish, the leaves measure 113 by 23 inches. In agreement 
with this peculiarity is the further circumstance, that the leaves of the 
Bower MS. were never bound or made up in a volume, as the Kashmirian 
birch-bark MSS. are. In the latter MSS. every two of the square leaves 
above referred to form one sheet; the sheet is folded in the middle, and 
all the sheets, each making two leaves, are together done up in the form 
of a volume, very much as Huropean volumes are. The art of preparing 
the birch-bark leaves so as to admit of this folding and doing up into a 
volume is now lost,—since the time of the introduction of the manufac- 
ture of paper into Kashmir under Akbar about 200 or 250 years ago.* 
The leaves of the Bower MS. are all separate, and were held together 
by a string passing through a hole in them. This hole, however, is 
not in the middle of the leaf, but at the distance of 34 inches from the 
margin, or at about 4 of its length. In the ordinary Indian palm-leaf. 
MSS., the hole is in the middle of the leaf, or if the leaves are very 


* See Prof. Bihler’s Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. in Kashmir in Journal, 
Bombay As. Soc., Extra Number for 1877, pp. 29, 30. 
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long, there are two holes, at equal distances from the narrow margins. 
The arrangement in the Bower MS. is one-sided and curious. The 
whole Bower MS. was enclosed between two wooden boards with holes 
through which the string passed. In general appearance, therefore, the 
manuscript resembles Indian MSS. rather than the old Kashmirian. 

The third point is, that the leaves at the time they were written 
on were already in a considerably damaged state. Of the third leaf a 
considerable portion, on the right hand side, is torn out. That this 
gap already existed at the time the scribe wrote his copy is clearly seen 
from the fact, that his lines carefully extend to the margins of the gap. 
There is no portion of the text of the manuscript wanting at this place, 
as it might appear at first sight. This circumstance seems to suggest 
the conclusion that at the place or at the time the scribe wrote, birch 
bark, as a writing-material, was difficult to obtain; and that he was 
thus forced to employ even very damaged leaves. On the other hand, 
it might be said that in that case he would not have wasted as many as 
four thickness in one leaf. Most of the bark, however, used in the 
leaves of the manuscript, is of a very inferior description; it igs in- 
tersected by numerous faults in its texture,* which, in most cases, would 
prevent a separation of the layers in unlacerated portions of sufficient 
dimensions to admit of being used as writing material. It appears to 
me plain that, for some reason or other, the scribe was obliged to con- 
tent himself with material both of damaged condition and inferior 
nature. The inferiority of his ‘paper’ is also shown by the fact, that 
sometimes when he attempted to write across a fault, his letters would 
not form, and he was obliged to abandon a half-finished letter and 
trace it anew on the other side of the fault, thus leaving a more or less 
extended gap in his line.t Thus on fl. 3a7{ we have fafa[ a |=, fi. 356 
sit| a |\faqara:, fl. 5b? af ajarara, where the abandoned half-finished letters 
are indicated by brackets. See also fl. 2a’. 

One further point may be also noticed in this connection. The manu- 
script shows clear traces of a revision by another hand. In the Pro- 
ceedings for November 1890 (p. 223) it is stated that “ the writing is en- 
tirely in black ink.” This is undoubtedly correct ; still, occasionally, 
letters occur ina very light (apparently faded) ink. A closer examina- 
tion shows, that in many cases these light-ink letters indicate corrections. 


* Distinctly shown in the upper leaf of plate III in the Proceedings for Nov. 
1890. 
+ Compare leaf No. 1 on Plate I in Proceedings of April, 1891. 
t~ The large number refers to the leaf, the letter, to the side of the leaf (a = 
obverse, 6 = reverse), the raised numeral, to the line. Thus 3a7 = 7th line on 
obverse side of 3rd leaf ; fl. = folio or leaf. 
5 
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Thus on fi. 459 the original writing in black ink was mé nu, which is 
false, for mé Srinu; here the akshara Sri is inserted below, in the inter- 
linear space, in light-ink, and the proper place of insertion between mé 
and nw is marked by two minute strokes above those two aksharas. 
Again on fl. 363 the original black writing was Stal #@; this is corrected 
into Wat ¥, the visarga being inserted and the top-stroke of the second 
vowel 6 cancelled by two minute strokes, all in hght ink. Similarly in 
fl. 464 sa-mustdm is corrected to sa-mustam. It might be supposed 
that the original writer might have, on revision, made these corrections 
himself. But this is not probable,—for two reasons: firstly, occasion- 
ally a letter in light ink is met with in the middle of a word, in the 
ordinary line, showing that the original writer had left a blank which 
was afterwards filled in by the revisor. Thus in fl. 307, ajarah, and 
fl. 56°, lavandpétair, the visarga and the akshara né respectively are 
in light ink, while all the rest is in black. Secondly, occasionally 
a correction was made by the original writer himself, and these correc- 
tions are in the same black ink as the rest of the writing; thus 
on fl. 5a the original writer first wrote yal which he afterwards altered 
to qa, allin black ink. He still left another error, which the revisor 
also did not notice, for the word should really be qagt. ‘These observa- 
tions seem to suggest the conclusion, that the manuscript is a copy, 
prepared somewhat inaccurately by a scribe and afterwards revised by 
another person; and that, in any case, it is not the autograph of the 
composer of the work whoever he may have been. But neither did the 
revisor do his work accurately, for he overlooked some palpable mistakes, 
thus on fl. 36! we have munir instead of munibhir ; here the akshara bhi 
is omitted, but has not been supplied by the revisor, though the omission 
is clearly indicated both by the sense and the metre of the verse. Other 
similar errors I shall note further on. ; 
With a small exception, the whole of the portion of the manuscript 
now published is written in verse. The metres employed exhibit a 


very great variety. They are the following :— 











Metres. Nos. Verses. 
1, Arya, = cee 52 | 51, 52, 58a, 86, 109, 110 
2, JDGTavajra® es «| 4235 |.12, 14, 23, 38, 67-850, 88-108, 
105-108 
8, Sléka - | 492 | 10, 11, 28-80, 39, 43-50, 54-66, 


87, 104, 111-13la 





* I. e, either pure Indravajra or various combinations of Indrayajra and 
Upéndravajra. 
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Metres. Nos. Verses. 

4, Aupachchhandasika AYN Lee 20, 2b 27 
5, Kusumitalatavellita ne} oo) Oloo} 

6, Malini es 2 13, 42 

7, Mandakranta ... 1(2) +9, 85) 

8, Maya st 2 36, 37 

9, Pramanikaé, J 26 
10, Pramitaékshara 1 30 
11, Prithvi 1 34 

12, SAlini 2 24, 32 

13, Sa Pitiaakridita 3 19, 40, 41 
14, Sragdhara int l 18 

15, Sudha ] 25 

16, Suvadana 1 to 

17, Tdétaka +" I 16 

18, Roa chdunehay ils 1 22 

19, Vasantatilaka 9 1-8 








Altogether there are 19 metres with 12935 verses between them. 
Most of them, however, are represented by only one or two verses; and 
all of them, except the three first-named, occur exclusively in the intro- 
duction of the treatise. The arya metre, on the other hand, is not em- 
ployed in the introduction at all. The indravajra and sléka, which are 
the most generally used metres, occur both in the introduction and in 
the body of the work, though more frequently in the latter. In fact the 
body of the work is, with the exception of the six arya verses, written 
throughout either in slokas or indravajras. 

The only prose portions are: a longer passage between the 35th and 
36th verses, and a short remark between the 48th and 49th verses. 

The work consists of two distinct portions. The first is a sort of 
introduction which extends as far as the end of the 42nd verse, where 
after a great variety (18) of metres, the first long series of slékas com- 
mences. It treats of the discovery and the various medical uses of 
garlic (laguna). 

| The second portion, which forms the body of the work, may be 
described as a treatise on what in the Susruta (II, 12 and IV, 20) are 
called the kshudra-réga or minor diseases. It commences with verse 
43; and includes several sub-divisions which are generally indicated by 
a change of metre. 

The first sub-division extends to verse 50, and consists of eight slokas. 
lt lays down a series of general physiological rules. 
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The second sub-division, down to verse 53a, written in two and 
one-half 4ary& verses, is a sort of appendix giving a prescription, not 
intended for any particular disease, but to be used by healthy persons 
for the preservation of health. 

The third sub-division, down to verse 58, consisting of five $lékas, 
treats of the proportions and definitions of certain ingredients used in 
the composition of drugs. 

The fourth sub-division, down to verse 66, consisting also of eight 
éldkas, gives two (tonic) prescriptions, not intended against any parti- 
cular disease, but to be used by persons in a low state of health, for the 
purpose of improving the general tone. The curious remark is here 
added (verse 66) that these tonics should not be administered to any one 
who has nota son or a disciple, nor to an enemy of the king, nor to any 
law-breaker. 

The fifth sub-division, down to verse 85a, composed in indravajras, 
treats of the preparation and application of lotions (dschyétana) for the 
eye. [tis marked off from the following sub-division by the interpolation 
of an aryaé (verse 86), giving a direction as to the preparation of other 
remedies, similar to the lotions, and a §léka (verse 87), introducing the 
subject of plasters for the face (mukha-lépa). 

The sixth sub-division, down to verse 103, again composed im 
indravajras, treats of the preparation and application of plasters for the 
face (vadana-pralépa). It is also marked off from the following sub- 
division by a Sloka (verse 104), giving directions as to the size of those 
plasters. 

The seventh sub-division, in indravajras, down to verse 108, treats 
of certain drugs which may be used either internally against general 
disorders of the system or applied externally as pastes (widdlaka) to the 
eyes. To this are added, in dryads (verses 109 and 110), some other 
prescriptions for making such pastes or collyriums (anjana). 

The eighth sub-division, down to verse 119, in slokas, explains the 
causes of hair diseases and gives directions as to their treatment. 

The nineth sub-division, down to verse 181la, also in slokas, treats 
of remedies against various kinds of cough. 

The two last-mentioned sub-divisions, which are both composed in 
glokas, are marked off from each other by the interposition of the sign 
©, which always indicates the end of a subject or chapter. 

As there is no colophon, or the usual ending, containing the name 
of the work and its author, it is doubtful whether the treatise contained 
in this portion of the manuscript is preserved complete. ; 

The language in which the treatise is written is Sanskrit. There 
is, however, a noticeable difference in the Sanskrit of the narrative por. 
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tion of the introduction, and that of the rest of the work in which the 
prescriptions are detailed. In the former the Sanskrit is comparatively 
plain and correct, while in the latter it is very rugged and plentifully 
marked with all those anomalies of orthography, grammar, prosody 
and vocabulary which distinguish the early extra-scholastic Sanskrit of 
the North-West of India. The versifying powers of the author were 
evidently unequal to the management of the technical portion of the 
work. 

I will now enumerate some of the more striking instances, that I 
have noted down, to illustrate the different kinds of anomalies that 
occur in the Sanskrit of the work. It might be objected that these 
apparent anomalies are mere copyists errors ; and undoubtedly in a few 
cases, they are such errors; thus in fl. 5a! (verse 95) the MS. reading 
nasyé kritad vidhéyad pralépah is clearly a mere clerical error for ndsyé 
krité etc. But in most cases the surrounding circumstances forbid such 
an explanation, and show that the anomalies belong to the character of 
the language. Itis also to be observed that the whole of the manuscript 
is very fairly free of clerical errors. I believe there are only about 17 
cases which are certain to come under this description ; in a few others, 
which I have also marked in my transliteration as false readings, it may 
be doubtful whether they are really errors or anomalies or simply 
slovenly writing. To the class of distinctly clerical errors belongs the 
omission of two whole padas, as in fl. 303 (verse 55), or of a whole syllable, 
as in fl. 3b! munir for munibhir, fl. 2b* chha-madirdm for chhdta-madirdm, 
or of a letter, as in fl. 26° prayujan for prayumjan ; again the substitu- 
tion of a false word, as in fl. 3b? pushti for pakti, or of a false akshara, 
as in fl. 104 stan for sttan or srétan, fl. 15° dtithauviva for dtithdviva, 
fl. 2b3 sdlydnna for sdlyanna; or again a totally blundered word, as 
in fi. 8a? kégyéshasné for kdsasvdsaghné. On the other hand doubtful 
cases are such as fl. 3a* wndiram for udirnam, fl. 3a5 astrdéni for astrdnt 
which more probably are real anomalies of the language ; or such as fl. 1b4 
sthitodupatt for sthiténdupati, fl. 3a° krisatds for krigabhds, where we 
have probably a correct letter written so slovenly as to resemble a 
false letter. 

But to return to the anomalies: there are first the irregularities of 
orthography. The following are selected examples: 

Doubling of consonants: preceding r: e. g., in fl. 2b? k-kridi, fl. 3b5 

k-kriyd; or preceding y, in fi. 5b* siddhyati and sdddhyam. 

Confusion: of sibilants: e. g., s for s, in fl. 4a3 kdstsa for kdsiga; s 

~ for sh, in fl. 208 kulmdsa for kulmdsha ; sh for §, in fl. 5b7 shadé 
for Saft; or nand n: in fl. 38a° kritdstrani for hritdstrdni, fl. 408 
sthaunaiyaka for sthaunéyaka; or of ri and ri, in fl. 305 mriyaté 
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for mriyaté, fl. 4a7 and 4a° sritdni for Sritdéni; fl. 8a!° krimi for 
krimt. | 

Prakriticisms: omission of a final consonant: fl. 363 pushtyd for 
pushtydh (abl. sing.); fl. 307 samdé for samdt (abl sing.); or 
simplification of a double consonant: fl, 36" sdétalayés for sapta- 
layés. : 

Use of the guttural nasal before ¢ and hf: fi. 1b° and 2a7 af#gsu for 
amsu. . 

Next morphological irregularities : 

Peculiar inflexion: in declension: fl. 2b" mnrind for nrd; fi. 561 
sahtyam from a base sahiya for sahiyas. In conjugation: fl. 269 
pdyayita for pdyayéta* ; change of class: fl. 5b? pratapyét 
(IVth, rare, ‘to warm one’s self’) for pratapét; atm. for 
parasm.: fl. 2b3 srinushva (but fl. 3a° Srinw), fl. 46% vinivart- 
tayéta for viniwaritayét. 

Change of gender: neut. for masc.: fl. 36% wtséham (but fi. 303 
utsdhah), fi. 403 amaraddru ; mase. for neut.: fl. 35! limgas=cha, 
fl. 4b8 Géchydtanéd vidhéyah (but fl. 4b? dschydianam) ; fem. for 
masc.: fl. 5a3 rédhraém (but fl. 5a! rédhram) ; fem. for neut.: 
fi. 5a! ayd vighrishtdimy for vighrishtam. . 

Next syntactical irregularities : 

Exchange of cases: acc. for nom.: fl. 5a° déham rujdém sa-déhém 
Sdmyanti for déha rujd sa-dahdé ; nom. for acc.: fl. 5a* méirvvd= 
pt go-mttra-yutém vadamti for mirvvdm-dapr ;f~ altogether the 
acc. and nom. cases are used very promiscuously, see under 
‘abnormal concord.’ Instr. for nom.: fl. 2b" nrind upakal- 
payét for nd; nom. for loc., fi. 5a° vidrutas=cha vadana-pralépé | 
for vidruté cha; gen. for acc., fl. 10° mdlds=tat-parichérakasya 
janasya Gdrépayét for parichdrakam janam ; gen. for dat. : fl. 2a® 
bhujdm praydjyo for bhugbhyah ; and loc. for dat.: fl. 4a raja- 
dvishté na ddtavyé for réjadvishtaya. 

Abnormal concord: incongruent cases: acc. and nom.: fl. 3al 
prasthén déyah for prasthah; for other examples, see above. 
Incongruent genders: masc. and neut.: fl. 3a9 gundni prochya- 
mdndn (ace. pl.) for préchyamdndni, fl. 4b* ésha Sritas ... dschyd- 
tanam for état Sritam, 4b4 éténi misrité vd ; for other examples, 
see above under ‘ change of gender.’ 

Abnormal construction: many of the verses containing prescriptions 


* This, however, may be merely a case of slovenly writing of the vowel-mark. 
+ This may be due to the mere exigencies of the metre which here requires a 


long syllable. 
t This, however, of course, would not have suited the metre. 
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are very halting and defy every attempt at regular construc- 
tion. Thus in verse 36 (fl. 3a5) one would expect the accusa- 
tive of kudava in dependence on yumjydt ; one would also rather 
expect kdsasvdsa-vighnam vidam. Quite literally translated, 
the construction seems to be this: “‘ Having crushed one 
cleaned prastha of garlic, one should join it with one half-pala 
of powdered triphala; and of both clarified butter and oil one 
kudava: this, when allowed to stand for ten days, they favour 
asa remedial ‘vida’ against cough and asthma.” An other 
striking example is the prescription in verses 67-69; there 
is a wonderful mixture of accusatives and nominatives in verses 
67 and 68; and the exact connection of dvdbhydin tribhir is 
doubtful. Verses, 75, 76, 91,101 and others are equally diffi- 
cult to construe. 


Peculiar words or meanings of words: the following I have not found 


noted in any Sanskrit dictionary available to me: 


agra-manas ‘attentive’ or ‘ intelligent’, fl. 3a%. 
agaja ‘a kind of liquor ’, fl. 20%. 
abda ‘mica’ (syn. abhra), fl. 1b*. 


/ abhi-vi-ji, ‘overcome ’, fl 3a!, in abhivijitya. 


abhilu, some kind of eye-disease, fl. 40°, 503, 5a. 
utkshita, ‘besmeared’, fi. 1b. 

udaka, ‘ water-animal’, fl. 5b°®. 

undira, ‘excellent’, fl. 3a*, (perhaps a false reading). 
upaldbha, ‘resemblance ’, fl. 1b%. 

ushita, ‘allowed to stand ’, fl. 2b"; see wyushta. 
kriga-bhds, ‘appearing lean’, fl. 3a°, (if correctly read). 
khalita, ‘bald’, in a-khalitd, fl. 563. 

jivitu, ‘life’, fl. 3b°, (perhaps a false reading). 
nikvatha, ‘ boiling ’, fl. 3a*. 

nilika, some kind of eye-disease, fl. 5a3. 

pilpa, * suppuration’ (P), fl. 5a*; in sa-ptipam. 


/ pra-sush, ‘desiccate’, fl. 4b", in prasdshya. 


yashtihva, ‘liquorice’, fi. 5a’. 
varttyd (fem.), ‘ bougie’, fl. 3b8 (syn. vartti). 
vida, ‘paste’ (?), fl. 3a, (cf. viddlaka). 


r/ véedh, ‘ pierce’, fl 5b*, (cf. causal of ./ vyadh). 


vyushta, ‘allowed to stand ’, fl. 267, 3a®, see wshita. 

wyatimisra, ‘ mixed’, fl. 3a’, 

shadi, a species of plant, fl. 5b7, 50%, (cf. safz). 

sahtya, ‘fortified with’, ‘ joined with’, fl. Sal! 5b! (cf. sahiyas). 
samsidana, ‘ destroyer ’, fl. 3a!°, 
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suviraja, ‘fermented barley-water’ or ‘kanji,’ fl. 2b5, (syn. saw- 
viraka). 

sthaunatyaka, @ species of plant, fl. 4b? (perhaps a false read-— 
ing). | 

smarshmin, ‘having a sound body ’, fl. 3a! (perhaps a false read- 
ing). 


Rare words: athé (for athd), ‘then ’, fl. 405. 
at, ‘afterwards ’, fl. 468. 
u (?), ‘then’, fl. 20%. 
ékadhyam, ‘ together with’, fl. 2°. 

Marks of interpunctuation : a symbol, exactly like the old numeral figure 
‘one’, occurs twice, apparently as a mark of interpunctuation, on 
fl. 30° and 36%. The same symbol is also used to indicate a blank 
space at the beginning of the second and last lines on fi. 10. 

In this connection, I may note, that the two signs of the Jihvamitliya 
and Upadhmaniya never occur, at least, in this portion of the manuscript. 

The introduction affords some curious historical information. 
There were ten sages living together in the Himalayas: Atréya, Harita, 
Parasara, Bhéla, Ganga, Sambavya, Susruta, Vasishtha, Karala and 
Kapya. Once the attention of Susruta was attracted by a new plant, 
— it was the laguna or garlic —, and he went to ask information from 
a Muni named Kasiréja. This Muni is then represented as giving to 
Susruta all the medical information contained in the manuscript (see 
verses 9, 39). 

This narrative agrees in one leading point with the opening state- 
ment of the well-known work, known as the ‘Susruta.’ There it is stated 
that Sugruta with other sages addressed the Kasiraja* Divddasa Dhan- 
wantari in his (Himalayan) hermitage and obtained their instruction in 
medicine from him. Of the companions of Suésruta seven only are 
named: Aupadhénava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra, Paushkalavata, Karavirya, 
Gépura and Rakshita.t None of these agrees with the names given in 
our manuscript. ) 


ASA 


* This Kdsirdja is usually understood to be a title “king of Kasi (Benares)”’ ; 
though, even then, it does not follow that ‘ the cultivation of medicine is by Susruta 
himself expressly assigned to the city of Kasi (Benares)”’ (see Weber’s History of In- 
dian Literature, p. 269); for Susrata learned his medicine from the Kasiraja while 
the latter was living with other sages ‘in retirement’ (dsrama), which according to 
the usual precedents must be understood to be in the Himalayas. But from the way 
in which the name Kasirdja is used in our MS., it seems clear that it is understood 
as a propernameofa Muni. The names Divédasa and Dhanwantari do not occur at 
all in the MS. 

+ Three of them, Aupadhénava, Aurabhra and Paushkalavata, are again named 


at the end of the fourth chapter. 
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~ On the other hand some of the names mentioned in the introduc- 
tion to the other well-known Hindi work on medicine, known as the 
‘Charaka’, agree with those in our manuscript. In that introduction it 
is said that Atréya taught medicine to his six pupils: Agnivéga, Bhéla, 
Jatukarna, Pardsara, Harita*, and Ksharapani. Four of these names 
are identical : Atréya, Bhéla, Pardsara, and Harita, but in every other 
respect the statements of the two authorities differ from one another. 
According to the Charaka, Atréya was the teacher of Bhéla, Pardsara 
and Harita, while according to our manuscript these four men were fellow- 
students, and were taught by Kasiraja. In the Charaka, Susruta is 
altogether omitted, while according to our manuscript, he was the most 
prominent in the company of fellow-students and their mouthpiece. This, 
of course, is explained by the fact, that the two works of Charaka and 
Susruta, as we now have them, in the main represent two different schools 
or rather departments of medical science—the former, medicine, the latter, 
surgery. Of this assumed division there is no sign in our manuscript; 
nothing in its contents, though coming from Susruta, is connected with 
surgery ; and in its introduction both Atréya, the fountain-head of the 
Charaka, and Sugruta are mentioned incompany. But neither the Susruta 
nor the Charaka, as we now have them, are original works ; they are clearly, 
both of them, recensions (probably much modified) of earlier works. 
The earlier work on which the Charaka Samhita is based was one 
written by Agnivésa (said to have been a pupil of Atréya), and was pro- 
bably still exstant, as Dr. Dutt in his Hindu Materia Medica (p. vii) 
shews, at the time of Vagbhatta. That the work now called Susruta is 
not the composition of Sugruta himself, is shown by the opening saluta- 
tion in which Susruta himself, along with other divine personages, 1s 
invoked. Of what sort the two original works were, we have perhaps 
hardly sufficient right to conclude from their modern re-cast representa- 
tives. At the time of the composition of our manuscript, however, it is 
clear, the original work of Sugruta (the so-called vriddha Susruta P) 
already existed. 

That neither of the two works, now known as the Charaka and the 
Suéruta, can be accepted as ancient and original compositions, has been 
clearly shown by Dr. H. Haas, in his two Essays in the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (vol. XXX, p. 617, and vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The Sugruta, especially, would seem, to be a comparatively modern 
compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically put together in the 
manner of the Pura4nas. But Dr. Haas goes much too far in his theory 
of the origin of that work, which, though seriously put forward, reads 

* Our MS. spells the name Harita, which is there guaranteed by the metre. I 
may here mention that a Hdrita Samhita (Atréya-muni-bhdshitd) has been edited by 
Kayiraj Binod Lal Sen. (Calcutta, Ayurveda Press,146 Lower Chitpore Road), 

y 
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much more like an elaborate joke. According to him the name Suégruta is 
only an Indian adaptation of the Arabic name Suqrat ( Lly2 ), which 
itself is a confusion with Bugqrat (LI 1p), the Arabic corruption of the 
Greek Hippokrates (cbid., p. 652). And in the name of the city of 
Kasi (Benares), where (as Dr. Haas believes) the medical science is 
said to have originated, he sees an adaptation of the name of the island 
of Cos (kas), which was known to the Arabs to have been the native 
land of Hippokrates (bid., p. 654). Accordingly he holds, that the 
Susruta was compiled somewhere between the 12th and 15th centuries 
A. D., and is based on information supplied by Muhammadan physicians 
(ibid., pp. 666, 667). 

One of the main pillars of this theory is the opinion held by Dr. 
Haas (and others), that according to the Suégruta, K4si-Benares is the 
place where Hindti medical science took its origin (see ibid., pp. 627, 
665, 654). This opinion is based on the statement, that “ Susruta and 
his companions addressed the Kasiréja Divédisa Dhanvantari in his 
Asrama”. Now evenif it be right to take KdSirdja as a title (‘ Soa of 
Kasi’) of Divédisa Dhanvantari, it does not follow that the dsrama, 
where the instruction took place, was in or near Kasi. On the contrary, 
all that we know of Indian habits suggests that the meaning of Susruta 
is that when the “ king of Kasi”? communicated his instruction, he had 
resigned his kingdom and retired into an Himalayan retreat, to study 
and practice asceticism. This may be all invention, but it 1s just what 
would be consonant with the ideas of a Hindt author. But it seems to 
me, our manuscript renders it very improbable that Kdsirdja is a title ; 
it may have been so in the thoughts of the author of the modern Susruta, 
but in our manuscript itself it seems to be used rather as the proper name 
of a Muni. This takes aways all force from the argument based on a 
supposed origin of the medical science in Benares. 

But in his main principles, I am disposed to believe, De Haas is 
correct. He distinguishes between an earlier and a later period of the 
literary cultivation of medical science among the Hinds (ibid., pp. 648, 
650). The earlier period extends down to the arrival of the Arabs in 
India, who brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicine. To 
this period, Dr. Haas thinks, the Charaka may belong (ibid., p. 651) 
as well as other treatises, no more now identifiable (¢bid., pp. 628, 629, 
657). Two of the earlier works of the second period Dr. Haas con- 
siders to be VAgbhatta’s Ashtanga-hridaya and the Madhava-nidéna 
(‘bid., p. 649, 650). The Susruta, as already remarked, he places also 
in the second period, but much later, after the 12th century. This may be 
true, so far as the work, now knownas the Susruta, is concerned ; but that 
some Susruta existed already in the earlier period, is now indisputably 
proved by our manuscript. It not only proves that a Susruta existed 
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in the earlier period, but that its existence is traceable back to (at 
least) the fifth century A. D.; and this fact lends very strong support to 
the commonly held opinion that the Kitdb-i-Susrud (a O45), men- 
tioned by Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah (8th century A. D.), is really a ‘ book 
Susruta’. But what particular Susruta it may have been, it would be, 
at present, impossible to say. 

Our manuscript,—at least in the portion, now published—shows 
some affinities to both the Susruta and the Charaka. I have not yet been 
able to subject these two works to a very careful examination with a view 
to discover resemblances or identities. This, of course, is very desirable ; 
and I hope to do so, as soon as I have more leisure. In the meantime 
I may note here a few coincidences that I have noticed in the course 
of a cursory glance through them. My references are to Pandit Jiva- 
nanda’s editions;* I regret, that no better editions are, at present, 
available to me. For the English translation of Susruta I refer to 
that by Doctors Uday Chand Dutt and Aughore Chunder Chatto- 
padhya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The only striking coincidence that I have noticed with regard to 
the Susruta is the prescription given in verses 60-66. It refers to ten 
purgative pills (médaka), one of which is te be taken daily on ten con- 
secutive days. A prescription, practically identical, occurs in Sugruta’s 
Stitrasthana, Chapt. 44, slékas 50, 51 (p. 166, and transl. p. 211). The 
number of ingredients differs, but the principal ingredients are the same, 
and the number of pills and days is also the same. Moreover the place in 
the system where the prescription is introduced has some similarity. I 
have not been able to discover this particular prescription in the Charaka, 
though perhaps it may be found in it. 

With regard to the Charaka I have noticed the following coinci- 
dences. In verses 121 and 122 there is a prescription against cough. The 
first portion of this prescription exhibits a very close resemblance to 
the first portion of a prescription occurring in the Chikitsita Sthana of 
the Charaka, in its 20th chapter which deals with the treatment of 
cough. It is at the bottom of page 735. I have not found this prescrip- 
tion in the Sugruta. Another coincidence occurs in verse 66. Here we 
have the direction that a certain medicine “should not be adminis- 
tered to any one who has no son nor disciple, nor should it be given to 
an enemy of the king, nor to any other sinful liver.” <A very similar 
direction occurs in the Charaka, in the 8th chapter of the Vimana Sthana 
(p. 296)" © medicines should never be administered to the king’s 


* Also Dallana Mishra’s Commentary, the Nibandha Sangraha, published by 
Jivananda Vidyasagara. 

+ Algo quoted by Prof. von Roth in Journal, German Oriental Society, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 448. 
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enemies nor to the enemies of grandees (mahdjana), nor to any whose 
habits are excentric, sinful or disagreeable, nor to any who will not obey 
directions, etc., nor to such as are on the point of death, nor to women 
whose husbands are absent or who have no protector.”* In the Charaka 
this direction is a general one; in our manuscript it appears to have re- 
ference to a particular prescription. I may note, however, that the 
identical direction also occurs in the introduction to the first part of the 
Bower MS., where it is given, not with reference to a particular remedy, 
but, as in the Charaka, to medical assistance generally. 

On the other hand, I have noticed some particulars in which the 
views or rules of the Susgruta and the Charaka appear to me to differ 
considerably from those set forth in our manuscript. Thus in verses 
43-50 the digestive faculty (agnz) is made the basis of all vital condi- 
tions, the last of which is stated to be longevity (dyus), and the physi- 
cian is advised to direct his first enquiries to the state of the digestion 
of his patient. In the Susruta, however, (chapt. 35, Sitrasthana, p. 126, 
transl. p. 148) the physician is directed first of all to enquire into the 
longevity (dyus) of his patient, and only if he is satisfied on this point, 
he is to proceed to examine the patient’s digestion (agni). Again in 
verse 43, food (dhdéra) is mentioned as the first item in a series, not as 
being the first in the series of physiological states, but only because, as 
explained in verse 44, food is that which sets the digestive faculty (agnt), 
the first of the vital functions, in activity. In the Susruta, however, 
(chapt. 46 in Sttrasthana, p. 192, transl., p. 248) a much more import- 
ant position is assigned to food (dhdra) ; it is made the basis of every- 
thing, of strength (bala), colour (varna) and vitality (jas). It would al- 
most seemas if the writer of the Susruta had misunderstood or exageerat- 
ed the reason why ‘food’ is placed first in the series in our manuscript. 
Again four kinds of digestion (agnz) are distinguished: sama, vishama, 
tikshna and manda. Now in verse 46 of our manuscript, the direction is 
given, in case of vishama or irregular digestion, to take curdled milk, 
clarified butter and the lke. The same direction is also given in the 
Susruta (chapt. 35 of the Stitrasthana, p. 13], transl., pp. 147, 148), but 
with reference to too active (ttkshna) digestion. Another instance are 
the directions with reference to honey and urine. In our manuscript, 
verse 58, the use of these substances is limited to the products of the 

* The corresponding passage in the SuSsruta is much shorter. It occurs at the 
end of the 2nd chapter of the StitrasthAna, and runs as follows: “ Hunters, fowlers, 
outcasts and sinners (pépakdrin) should not be treated.” (See p. 7, transl., p. 9)- 
There is not much resemblance here, except perhaps in the term pdpakdérin, for which 
our MS. has papacharin. In the Harita Samhita the corresponding passage ig 
entirely different : “‘ The Ayurvéda should not be given indiscriminately to any one ; 
it may not be given to unbelievers, nor to fools, nor to the low.’ See Binod Lal Sen’s 
ed., p. 3. 
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honeybee and the cow respectively; but in the Susruta there is no 
such limitation, though bee’s honey is said to be the best and cow’s urine 
is enjoined to be used in preference to that of other domestic animals ; 
see chapt. 45 in the Stitrasthana, pp. 184, 191, transl., pp. 235, 246, 247. 
There are some other substances, such as horn, hoof, etc., mentioned in 
verse 58; and with reference to all of these the use is limited to products 
of the cow. Similar, though not the same, substances are mentioned 
in the Susruta, verse 12 of chapt. 37, Sitrasthana (p. 138, transl., p. 157), 
but here again their use is not lmited to products of the cow. For 
another difference see footnote 71. 

In the Charaka I have noticed the following instances ofa differ- 
ence. Both in our manuscript and in the Charaka three sorts of diseases 
of the hair are mentioned : khdélitya ‘baldness’, palita ‘grey hair’, and 
témrabdla or (in the Charaka) hari-léman ‘red hair.’ As remedies our 
manuscript prescribes (verses 117-119) : venesections, emetics, unguents, 
hair-dyes and washings. The Charaka, on the other hand, directs the 
use of nasyas or ‘ the application of medicated substances to the nose’ 
(see Dutt’s Materia Medica, p. 17), unguents, and the applications of 
plasters to the scalp and the face; see the Chikitsa Sthana, section on 
baldness, pp. 798, 799. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot say that—so far—I have discover- 
ed any very striking connection of the Bower MS. with either the Susru- 
ta or the Charaka. It is different with the Chakradatta, or the Chikitsa 
Sangraha, a compilation from various medical works made by Chakra- 
panidatta. This appears to be a work, dating not later than from the 9th 
or 10th century (see Dr. Dutt, in his Met. Med., p. xi). My references are 
to Kaviraj Pyari Mohan Sen-Gupta’s edition. In this compilation 
I have found several of the prescriptions of the Bower MS., in almost 
identical words. Thus the prescription against cough, given in verse 123, 
occurs as the last of a set of three prescriptions, quoted in the Chakra- 
datta, p. 210 (No. 2). The only difference is that the drugs are 
enumerated in a different order in the first half-line of the sloka. 
Again the prescription in verse 128 occurs in the Chakradatta on 
p. 216 (No. 70), and this time, in perfectly identical form. Again 
the prescription in verses 121 and 122, which I have already 
mentioned as also occurring in the Charaka, is also found in the 
Chakradatta, p. 210, as the second in the first set of two prescriptions. 
The agreement, however, only extends to the first portion, given in verse 
121; and even here it is not very close. But this first portion, as given 
in the Chakradatta, is identical with the first portion, as given in the 
Charaka, on p. 735 (bottom). The second portion, as given in the Chak- 
radatta, differs from the versions, given in both the Charaka and in our 
manuscript, I may add that the first prescription for cough, given in the 
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Chakradatta, on p. 210 (commencing with vdéstukd vayast s4kam), occurs 
in identical words in the Charaka, on p. 736 (middle), and that there is a 
faint similarity in this prescription to that given in verse 120 of our 
manuscript. It is evident, that some of the prescriptions in Chakrapani’s 
compilation are taken from the Charaka; but I do not know whence he 
derived the others, which are identical with some in our manuscript (verses 
123, 128). Further, the prescription in verses 121, 122 (commencing with 
graémydntpa) seems clearly to point to some connection between the me- 
dical work, contained in our manuscript and those in the Charaka and the 
Chakradatta. It would be satisfactory to be able to discover what the 
sources were on which Chakrapani drew for his compilation; they are not 
specified anywhere, I believe, in his book. 

For the sake of completeness I may add that in the first portion of 
the Bower MS., the introduction of which I have published in the 
Proceedings for April, I have come across several prescriptions which, 
in quite or almost identical terms, are incorporated in the Chakradatta, 

There is another work which | have been able to examine cursorily 
and which offers a few examples of coincidences. This is the Vangaséna, 
by an author of the same name. It appears to be a compilation from 
different medical works, but professes to be a new recension of what was 
formerly known as the Agasti Samhita.* 

The formula for the purgative pills, in verses 60-63 of our manuscript, 
which I have already noted as occurring in the Susruta, is to be found also 
in the Vangaséna, in one of its last chapters (the Viréchana Adhikara), 
on p. 1020; and it may be noted, that in our manuscript, the composition 
of the formula is expressly ascribed to Agasti (in verse 64), whose work 
the Vangaséna professes to reproduce.f A very curious verbal agreement 
occurs in verse 84 of our manuscript. Its first half-line (dschyétanam 
manusha-dugdha yuktam etc.) is found identically as the second half-line 


* This appears from the statement at the end of the book: Agasti-samhit=éyam 
prak=khydtd maj-janmatas=tatah| Gadddhara-grihé janma-labdha mé punch samskrita \\ 
Vangaséna iti ndmnd vikhydtas=tad-anantaram | granthd =’yam sarva-siddhdnta-sdrah 
Sighra-phala-dah \\ According to this statement Vangaséna was a son of the (physi- 
cian) Gadddhara. The Vangaséna has been published by Nandakumar Gosvami, a 
Baidya of Béri, District Rohtak, in 1889, at 57 Cotton Street, Calcutta. I owe the 
loan of my copy to the kindness of Pandit Hara Prasada Shastri. 

+ The versions in the Vangaséna and Susruta are practically identical ; but differ 
a little from the version in our manuscript, see footnote to the translation. I have 
noticed other coincidences between those two works. For example, the whole of 
the remarks of the Vangaséna on urine (pp. 1103, 1104) and a portion of its remarks 
on liquors (p. 1103) are found verbally the same in SuSruta I, 45 (p. 187, 191). 
Again the prescription against pittdbhishyanda or opthalmia, given in Susruta VI, 10 
(p. 680, verses 2—5), is found in the Vangaséna in the chapter on eye-diseases, 
p. 789, verses 86—88. In this case, though the ingredients are the same, they are 
given in a different order. 
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of a formula given in the Vangaséna, on p. 788. The preceding 
formulas, however, are entirely different,* and I have not been able to 
trace the formula of our manuscript in the Vangaséna, or vice versa. 
I may also note, that the formula, given in verse 76 of our manuscript for 
ophthalmia, shows a curious resemblance to that given in verses 107 and 
108 of the Vangaséna (p. 791). There is also some slight resemblance 
between the formula, given in verses 70-72 of our manuscript, and that 
in the Vangaséna, verses 86, 87 (p. 789) and the corresponding verses 
2-5 in the Susruta (pp. 680, 681). It would seem that the options per- 
mitted in the formulas of our manuscript (verses 67-74), are made up 
into a large variety of distinct formulas in both the Vangaséna and the 
Susruta. 

I may note, that neither opium nor mercury is mentioned in our 
manuscript, though, as both drugs came into India with the Muham- 
madans, that goes without saying. But it may be noticed that the MS. 
mentions the riéti-kuswma, or calx of brass, in one of its prescriptions, in 
verse 109 (fl. 5a!!), the knowledge of which, as Professor Garbe points 
out in his Indische Mineralien (p 56), has been lost in India since 
many centuries. Also some other drugs, now no longer available, occur, 
such as the jivaka, médd, etc. 

Perhaps the mention of lions and elephants and of the light com- 
plexion of the people in the introductory verses 6, 41, and the omission of 
the winter in verse 92, should be noticed, as giving some indication 
regarding the place of composition of the work. 

With regard to the edition and translation, I should explain, that the 
Nagari transcript gives the text as it stands in the MS., broken letters 
or aksharas, of course, being printed in full; but where the consonant 
of a single akshara or a portion of a compound akshara was entirely 
lost, the missing portion is represented by a blank type (0), to which the 
extant portion of the akshara, whether vowel or consonant, is joined. 
Aksharas, which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dots,—in numbers 
equal to the missing aksharas. Aksharas which now are wanting, but 
which were still exstant, when I first made my transcript, are enclosed 
within straight brackets. 

In the Roman transliteration, I have attempted to show clearly the 
state of the original manuscript. Broken aksharas of the MS. text are 
indicated by round brackets; entirely missing portions are indicated 
by as many lengths and Ete as were shown by the metres to have 
existed. Occasionally, when it was practicable, I have made an attempt to 
restore the text. In some cases, this was easy and the restoration ob- 


* In the Vangaséna the verse runs as follows: nimbasya patraih parilipya lédhram 
svéd-dgnind chtrnam=ath=dpi kalkam | dsehyotanam madnusha-dugdha-misram pitt-dsra- 
v dt-dpaham=agryam=uktam. 
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vious, as the extant traces taken together with the metre and the context 
indicated clearly enough what the missing letters must have been. All 
such restorations, however, are invariably included within straight 
brackets. . 
The translation is necessarily somewhat free here and there, 
though always substantially faithful. I cannot feel certain, however, 
that I have always grasped the right meaning; the diction of the work 
is too rugged, and my acquaintance with medicine, limited. I have 
tried to obtain help, as far as I could, from Hindt practitioners. The 
Sanskrit names of the drugs I have retained, except in those few 
cases, where there are well-known English equivalents. In the case of 
those Sanskrit names, whose identity is certain, I have added in 
brackets their scientific equivalents ; but in some cases I could not feel 
certain as to which plant or drug was really intended. I consulted 
chiefly Dr. Dutt’s useful Hindu Materia Medica and Professor Garbe’s 
Indische Mineralien ; also Dr. Watt’s Hconomic Products of India. 
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opera | Ze ufan 1 eeq Wil ¢ Saq aur 
A Wg Ta awa wT Uae Be Va aet ager spiiq- 
aa RAUTTT 
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HS aa ator fawais seal: weaifa wat azaueugies 


THY VAGAAT | ES vist waat wat at Wal sary: 


qua: vate aay ceiecat falar Gets yas aa 
waist afagamifeqay satwa w aeR TAA silg- 

yaateoacta uaieat sitet fetta wha vMArata- 
ufaatiierd famfent wees ae cater fr qu 
aaa wai wat 

ATATAUTT BAAR AAAI AAA Tas rat 
a eque wWaasa ua acta aatacasaura sige waarat 

quant fata aga fam wea... .. wag afe- 
siti faa zur faatusi ataafeag qaaiarge Zacte 
Gazal Bgqaat- 

aq wate seal aay aidleta.. Tad a states 
ifaazay wreifeat wae fafa rederage: ofeer 
anrafqotio . | 

dant fasaaaaat waaeuagnaesztea a- 
aq fafay waa ferrnatfaesianaagta wa teat aAa- 


Sa... 
AN ° : x 
ae TaTTS: Brg wacainaaaatiaa Cfagea- 


aan feafcaasia fagm@ O........ 


Fifth Leaf: Reverse. 


afcaqaa a ufta fautaefan waaetey aaafast- 
MRT Tq HoT TTA. Nee et ee oe 

Tea fata cwacturgaas foantfaaguargq wa- 
anaufad esq qatar Haq sau Awa AMaisarat 
ate /. eee. 

faufaat unt qe esifa a veqcafuntqaaafaca 
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feat a wate aa: Amtaweufaat fea geraat fare 
telat gee... 

sangata wats gaa fac: | fate araatay arfaa 
atatiqayq + afagt aan at aaqurata uifsaqafaa 
Yad TSM TUB: 

qeutiwagge qzaafefaat feat aut.... wareE- 
MS wis saliig ffumanuTiaTs T Fuss 
aU Pasa 7 

TaITSs AU gut saw feat 1Ou @teeeaqat- 
Tesaataantary TaUatslarasA AMT DUTT 
TALS: ays: aq- 

wef safaniimayinien wyaneT gt aT 
waaay yaaa: alana as Se ays at us far 
WAIL we lat- 

miata Ysaszat Jet feat areaar- 
faa fous areasrstesiganctasa: saaatad gay fed 
araaaifaaa 

watts Hrafinewntal ama aquiafed wa <aT- 
Fer qlalacwentaaAafsfaae: waaswearty 

aad Geaag wafsar ailtwrarata v faus ay famat- 
Waay w cal fren Eg | AAAANG HAAR wa VAT 

cove eee ee 8 TAMIA RA TI waw Hed 
VIq VARI AIT AMC aantagd walaai war We 
aaefy aaqqa 

qetcafanfad aWantage WA qtase alam qa fea 
wiatavaay 


he 


4, 


10 


TRANSLITERATION. 


First Leaf: Reverse. 


Om IDéy-arshi-siddha-gana-kinnara-niga-yaksha-vidyAdhar-Adhyu- 


shita-sAnur=ananta-ratna(h)[\] punyas=tripishtapa-tal(-4mbri)ta- 
déva-ramyah[ — -—-UY -Yyvu-—yYy—] 

n=udagrah [lv] Yatra sphutan-mani-sahasra-maytikha-jala-viksho- 
bhitam dagasu dikshu bhaydt=(pra)linam[ |] chandr-édra*-strya- 
hutabhun-nilay-abhiga[a]kal[m] pr[4]vri[d-ni]- 

sAsv=api punar=n=na tamdé bhyupaiti [2] Yah sévyaté muni-ganair= 
anisam sa-Sishyair=n=naikaih samit-kusa-phal-ddaka-pushpa-has- 
taih [1] svargg-Angandbhir=api cha pravimrishta-sakhah 

kumjéshu yasya taravah kusum-arthinibhihn [31] Yatra triléchana- 
jaté-mukut-aika-dééa-nitya-sthit-ddu-patis-didhiti-samprayogat [1] 
gotan*=diva=pi himavat-sphatik-dpalabham=abdai-* 

ndukénta-manayah pravaram sravamti W[4 |] Yasy=abda-mukta-jala- 
dhauta-silé-taléshu kumjéshu naika-vidha-vi-gana-naditéshu [1] 
ramyéshu pushpa-phala-da-druma-samka- 

téshu ratrau hutdsana-vad=aushadhayd jvalamnti® [5] Chandr- 
Amsu-gauratara-késara-bhara-bhridbhir=matt-ébha-mastaka-tata- 
kshataj-6tkshit-Amsaih [1] simhaih sil-6chchaya-guha-vadana- 

ttahasair=n=na kshamyaté mbudhara-vrinda-ravé pi yatra 60] Tas- 
min=girav=avani-mandala-manda-bhité sarvy-atithauy =iva jagad- 
vibhava-pradanaih [|] sarvv-artu-pushpa-phalavad-druma-ramya- 

sindv=été vidhtita-tamasd munayd vasamtin [70] Atréya-Harita- 
Parasara-Bhéla-Gargga-Sambavya-Susruta- Vasishtha-Karala-K4- 
pyah [1] sarvv-aushadhi-rasa-gan’-akriti-virya-nama- 

jijfiasavah samuditah satasah prachéruh i [8] °Drishtva patrair= 


harita-haritair=indranila-prakégaih kandaih kunda-sphatika-ku- 


mud-éndvansu-samkh-abhra-subhraih [|] utpann-dsth6 
m[u|nim=upagatah Susrutah Kasirajam kinnv=état=syAd=atha sa 

bhagavan=aha tasmai yathavat w[9n] !°Pur=4mritam pramathitam 

=asur-éndrah svayam papau [1] tasya chichchhéda bhagayan=u- 


1 Metre of verses 1—8: Vasantatilaka. 
2 Read éndra. 

3 Read éndu-pati. 

4 Read grotan or Stan. 

5 Read abdé. 

6 Read jvalanti or jvalamti. 

7 Read dtithdv =iva. 

3 Read guna, as in verse 138. 

9 Metre: Manddkranta. 

10 Metre of verses 10 and 11: Sléka. 
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11 ttamamgam Janarddanah | [10] Kantha-nadi samasanna vichchhinné 
tasya miirdhani [|] vindavah patité bhimiv=adyam tasy=éha janma 
tuw[1l uj 


Second Leaf: Obverse. 


1 Na bhakshaya|m |ty=énam=atag=cha viprah garira-samparkka-vinih- 
sritatvat [|] gandh-dgratam=apy=ata éva ch=4sya vadamti sastr- 
Adhigama-pravinah i 12 \\ *Lavana-rasa-viyOgad=ahur=énam rast- 
na(m) 

2 laguna iti tu samjid ch=4sya léka-pratité [1] bahubhir=iha kim= 
uktair=d=désa-bhash-abhidhanaih srinu rasa-guna-viryany=asya 
ch=aiv=dpayogat t [13 y] *Rasé cha paké cha katuh pra- 

3 dishtah paké tatha svadur=udahrit6é nyah™ [(] laghus=cha gandhéna 
sa-durjjar-asra-viryéna ch=dshnah prathitas=cha vrishyah i [14 w] 
154 mbl-6shna-snéha-bhAvat=pavana-bala-harah 

4 prokt6 muni-vrishaih !*madhuryat=pitta!?-bhavad=api cha sa rasatayé 
pitta-prasamanah [1] aushnyat=taikshnyét=katutvat=kapha-bala- 
vijayi vidvadbhir=uditah sarvan=régan=nihanyad=iti 

5 vidhi-vihité dosha-traya-harah 0 [15 | /8Pavanam vinihamty=api ch 
=asthi-gatam kapham=apy=achirid=uditam samayét [|] janayéd= 
api ch=aegni-balam prabalam bala-varnna-karah prava- 

6 ras=cha matah [160] 8Atha bahu-vidha-madya-mémsa-sarpir-yava- 
godhtma-bhujim sukh-4tmakaéniam [|] ayam=iha lasun-dtsavah 
praydjyo hima-kalé cha madhau cha madha- 

7 véchan{17i] °Tyajyamté kaminibhir=jayana-samuchita yatra kafchi- 
kalapah harah saityan=na vakshas-tana-tata-yugal-Apidandt=sam- 
prayamti [|| kamta n=éndv-ansu-jala-vyatikara-subhaga-harmya- 

8 prishth-opabhogah kalé tasmin=prayojyO hy=aguru bahu-matam 
kumkum-amkas=cha yatra [18 0] #!Harmy-agréshv=atha tora- 


ll Metre: Viparitékhanaki, alternate Indravajra (2nd pada) and Upéndravajra 
(1st, 3rd and 4th). 

12 Metre: Malini. 

13 Metre: Viparitakhyanaki, alternate Upéndravajra (lst and 3rd padas), and 
Indravajra (2nd and 4th padas). 

14 Read anyath. 

15 Metre: Suvadana. 

16 This pada does not scan; there are also other difficulties ; see note to transla- 
tion ; it scans, if sa be omitted. 

17 Perhaps read tikta. 

18 Metre: Tdtaka. 

19 Metre: Aupachchhandasika. 

20 Metre: Sragdhara. 

21 Metre: Sardiilavikridita. 
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néshu valabhi-dvaréshu ch=avishkritah kand-adhy& lasuna-srajé 
virachayéd=bhtimau 
9 tath=aiv=irchchanam [|] malas=tat-paricharakasya cha janasy=ar6- 


payét=tan-mayir=ity=asy=aisha vidhir=j=janasya vihitah svalpé— 


vamanam=atah [19 uj] #?Atha suddha-tanuh suchir-v-vivi(kta)h 

10 sura-vipran=pratiptjya pavakam cha [|] lasunét=svarasam pat- 
amta-pitam prapivéd=ahni subha-grah-arksha-yukté [20] ku- 
davam kudavad=ath=api ch=ardham kudavam sirdham=até pi v= 
Ati[matram | | 


Second Leaf: Reverse. 


1 niyaté na hi kachid=atra matra prapivéd=désha-bal-Amayani drishtva 
[21 0] *sa-talavri[nta |-(vya)jan-anil(ai)h (subh)[ai}(h)(pa)van- 
tam=(6)na[m] samabh{i](s)pris[é|ch=chhan[ai](h) [1] 

2 bhavé(d=u)** mirchchha=pi vatd pi va yadi sprisét=tatah sita-jalaih 
sa-chandanaih [22 | *sura-tritly-Amsa-vimtrchchhitasya gan- 
dtisham=ékam prapivéd=rasasya [1] ptrvvam gala-k-kr(i)d(i)- 
v(i)[ dhana ]- 

3 hétoh sthitva muhirttafi=cha pivét=sa-Sésham t[ 23 J *tasmifi=jirnné 
kshira-sily-Anna*?-bhuk=syat kshir-aydjyo jamgalanam rasair=v= 
va [1] hridyair=yushaih samskritair=v=vaidalair=v=va yuktah sné- 
hair=matray=aikam cha 

4 kAlam [24 0] *pivén=mardvikam va madhu madhu-sam-4msach= 
chha*?-madiram arishtam sidhum va jagalam=agajam mairéyam= 
api va [|] até nyad=vé madyam bhavati gunavad=yat=tat=sa-sali- 
lam pivéd=ékaikam va na 


5 bhavati yathé madya-vyatikarah i[ 25 \] %°a-madya-pah sukh-é6dakam 


pivét=tath=A4mbla-kamchikam [|] Tush-odakam suvirajam pivéch . 


22 Metre of verges 20 and 21: Aupachchhandasika. 

23 Metre: VamSasthavila. The verse is much mutilated, and has been restored 
conjecturally with the aid of the metre. After chhanath, the leaf must have been 
broken off originally, before it was written on; for as the metre shows, there can 
have been no more writing in the first line. 

24 The akshara du is not distinct ; possibly it might be ttu (bhavét =tu). 

25 Metre: Viparitakhydnaki, alternate Upéndravajra (lst pada) and Indravajra 

2nd, 8rd and 4th padas). 

26 Metre: Salini. 

27 Read Ssdly-anna. 

23 Metre: Sudha. 

29 As the metre shows, there is here one long syllable wanting. I would propose 
to read amsdch = chhita, i. e., amsdt = Sita (or perhaps sdnta or chhata). 

30 Metre: Pramanika. . 
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21 


22 


23 
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25 


26 
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=cha mastu yach=chhubham w/26 11] *!aa gudéna kathafi-chid= 
énam=adyan=na tath=aimafi=cha jalam pivé- . 

6 t=prayujan* [|] satatai=cha bhavéd=ajirnna-samki na cha khadéd=a- 
bahutni vasarani lif 27 y] °?Atha kandafi=ch=chhubhafi=ch=chhlaksh- 
nan=pishtan**=sarpis=cha tat-samam [{| khajén=dbhipramathy= 
aitad=ékadhyam ghrita-bhajané u[ 28 11 | 

7 Vyushtam dasahat=prabhriti bhakshayéd=bilva-sammitam [1] jirnné 
cha rasa-kalp-oktam=ahara-vidhim=acharét [29 |] dvav=apy= 
étav=abhihitau kalpau pragra-harau maya [|] anayér=yatnava- 

8 n=n=asyat=kalpan=anyafi=ch=chhrinushva mé 11/30 wy] *®*Kandafi=ch= 
chhankh-abhan=apahrita-malan=saktu-kulmasa-chukraih sarpis- 
tailabhyam samita-vikritaih stipa-mamsa-prakaraih [1] maudgais 
=chirnnair®*=haritaka-yu- 

9 tair=g=gandha-sauvarchchal-adhyair=adyat=samskarair=bahubhir= 
aparaih sadhitan=v=é¢tarani [31] *7Mamsaih sardham sadhayitv= 
asya kandam pttam hridyam tam rasam payayita [1] siddham 
tat-vat=kshiram=asmai 

10 pradadyad=yisham va syad=vaidalam tad-vimisram [32 ] ‘Atha 
taila-sukta-sahitam lasunam nihitam yavéshu parilipya mrida [1] 
sthitam=ékam=abdam=upayujya narah so Digeoido [a4]-*9 

11 n=api jahati gadan 0/33] *“Tri-ratram=ushité tug=aurana-nrina*! 
yada syat=tada nrina=rdham=upakalpayel=las[una] [-UYU—-—-V 


ay 


31 Metre: Aupachchhandasika. 

32 Read prayumjan, as shown by the metre. 

33 Metre of verses 28—30: Sldéka. 

34 This is a curiosity ; the final nm, which should be properly conjunct with the 
initial s of sarpig, is attached to the head of the subscribed ta of pishta, because the 
big akshara in the line, just above, interfered with the proper writing of the con- 
junct nsa. 

85 Metre: Kusumita-lata-vellita. 

36 Here, as the metre shows, one long syllable is wanting. 

37 Metre: Slini. 

83 Metre: Pramitdkshara. 

89 Here five syllables are lost, which, as shown by the metre, should be VV —V— 
The first syllable must be either sw or sa; of the following three syllables the 
vowels (i, e, i) are preserved ; of the 5th syllable the vowel must be 4, to make up an 
accusative plural, ending in én and agreeing with gaddn. The phrase should have 
some such meaning as “obstinate” or “long enduring” (disease) ; sw-chire sthitdn 
may be suggested. 

40 Metre: Prithvi. 

4l Read tug-drata-nrind (for tugd arata-nyind) (P) 
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Third Leaf: Obverse. 
1 [U—] (dadhi)-ghriténi takkram=athav=api tad=brahmanah pray- 


ujya vividhan=gadan=abhivijitya (Smarshmi) bhavét n[34 UJ 


42Prasthan = dvatrimégal = lasuna-rasatah 

2 kinvam=ardh-ardham=asmat taila-prasthé6 vyapagata-malah pishta- 
tah shat=cha déyah [|] dadyan=nikvathad=api cha kalasam mésha- 
srimgyah 

3 sa-Sitam prasthau cha dvau punar=abhiharét=tatra pishtasya dhiman 
[1 35 un] iti sur=éyam pamcha-pafch-ahad=rasa-varnna-gan- 
dhaih samanvita 

4 bhavati tailam n&matas=ch=édam=undiram“=atyartha-karmukam 
tailam=étad=yah sur4m=api v4 purushah prayumjita yatnatah 

5 pariharamti tam gad-anikany=ajau krit-Astrani*’ yv-étaré 1 *Pras- 
tham pishtvé sodhitam=ékam lasgundn4m yumjyach=chtrnnais= 
traiphalair=ardha- 

6 palikaih [1] sarpis-tailabhyam kudavas=ch=éti dasaha(m) vyushtam 
kasa-Svasa-vidam vighnam=uSanti [36 | Hanyad=yukto ma(ru)ta- 
gulmam pavana-ghnaih 

7 kushtham hanyad=yojita-matram khadiréna [1] kasyéshasno*7 haya- 
gandha-vyatimisrah svaryah proktas=ch=aisha vimisro madhu- 
yashtya [37 | *8nana-vidhan=ésha nihamti rogan 

8 nana-vidha-dravya-visésha-yuktah [1] na yamtrana kutra-chid=asti 
kalpé yatha prayuktah sukhibhih sa kalpah [38] *Rasa&yana- 
varasy=asya prayuktasya 

9 gunani mat [|] samasatah prochyamanan=Susrutai® gra-manah Ssrinu || 
{ 39 wW] = !kushth-ardchaka-gulma-kasa-krisataschitr®*-agenisada- 
pranut vat-asrigdara-sila-sosha-jathara-plihodar-argo-harah [1] 


42 The metre of verse 35 is a mixture of alternate Kusumitalatavellita and 


Mandakranté. I cannot discover its specific name. 

43 The following appears to be prose, thought it consists of two parts, each of 
thirty-nine syllables. 

44 Read udirnam. 

45 Read kritdstrént. 

46 Metre of verses 36 and 37: Mattamaytra or Maya. But the 2nd pdda of 
verse 36 does not scan and is short by one sylJable; also the 3rd pada of verse 37 is 
disfigured by a clerical error. 

47 Read kdsasvdsaghné, as shown by the metre. 

48 Metre: Akhydnakhi, a combination of Indrayajra (first two padas) and Upén- 
dravraja (last two padas). 

49 Metre: Sldka. 

50 Read sugruté. 

51 Metre of verses 40 and 41: Sardtilavikridita. 

5% Read kriga-bhag-chitra ; t and bh are two consonants of very similar form. 


35 
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pakshaghata-katigraha-krimigad-ddavartta-méh-Apahah tandri-pina- 
sa-vahu-prishta-pavan-Apasmara-samstidanah [40 |  sri-man= 
vénu-mridamga-valgu-ninadas=tapt-agra-héma-dyutir=m =médha- 
dhi-balavan 

s(u)-samhata-tan(u)r=valy-adibhir=varjitah [|] nity-dtsAha-su-tar- 
dhibhih®® samuditaih saryvair=d=dridhair=indriyaih jivéd=abda- 
Satam dridh-anala-balah strish(v)-akshayo va [pu |(ma)[n] 9410 


Third Leaf: Reverse. 


“40 UU VY | (laguna)na[m] kalpa ukt6 may=ayam munir®®’=api cha 
drishtah praktanair=évam=éva [1] pal[yvwuUUY— —-— |pra- 
yunkta[m]cha samyag=[VUVY U]orf[VYjJotioyo [—-yv—— 
V—— 1421] 

6A hara-pushti®’-dhatinam sAmyam=ardgyam=éva cha [1] pushtis= 
téjas=tath=otstham=ayus=ch=aiv=agni-sambhavah [Wy 43] agnir= 
Ahara-mulas=tu pakti-mtlas=cha dhatavah [|] dhatu-samyat=tath 
=ardgyam=arogy| at |=pulsh |t{i]- 

r=uttama [44] pushtya téjas=tath=dtsahah sarvvair=étais=cha, jivi- 
tam [!] pranindm barddhaté tasmad=agnim=adau parikshayét 
[045 0] Dhatu-samyat=samah proktah® sa vai sréshthah prakirt- 
titah! ®vishamé dadhikam sarpih pivéd=v4é havush-ddika(m)j 
Cu 46 uy] 

snigdh-dshna vartayas=ch=éshtas=tatha pan-asanani cha [|] mandé 
tu lamghanam ptrvvam paschat=pachana-dipanam [1 47 Ul ] 
chiirnn-arishta-prayogas=cha hitah pitta-kaph-Apahah [1] yatha- 
satmyam prayoktavyam samé gnau bhishajam=iti°? | 48 4] Bhava- 

ti ch=Atra | §°Mandé tikshné cha mriyaté vin=dpakaranair=n=narah 
[\] vishamé réga-bahulyam samé jivéch=chiram sukhi [149.01] 
Tasmad=rogéshu sarvyvéshu sarva-kaléshu buddhiman [1]®* agni- 
mila k=kriya 

kary& paschad=amaya-samtayé [50 a 60S va-raséna samkhapashpya 
brahmi-mandikaparnni-madhukanam [1] médh-ardgya-bal-arthi 


83 Read su-vardhibhih. 

54 Metre: Malint. 

55 Read munibhir, as shown by the metre (of 15 instants) and the sense. 

66 Metre of verses 48—50: Sldoka. 

57 Read pakti, as shown by the context in verse 44. 

68 The text had originally prokté, which was afterwards corrected, in a lighter 


ink, to proktah, a visarga being inserted and the vowel 6 cancelled by two strokes. 


69 Here, and in three other places, the original has a mark of interpuuctuation, 


resembling the ancient numeral figure one. 


60 Metre of verses 51—53a : Arya. See note 62, 
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jivitu®!-kamah prayumjita [151] maséna tu médhavi shan-masach 
=chhruta-dharo bhavaty=a- 

7 jarah [\] jivati varsha-sahasram sama prayogach=chata-dvayam vi- 
dhivat [y 52] évam paratah paratah prayumjamand bhavaty=a 
jarah. .. . 0 © (0 53 NN] 

8 %Yavaei-khada-yushéshu léha-chtrn-igadéshu cha [|] gudik-4mjana- 
varttyasu dhima-prathamanéshu™ cha [\ 54 ] “putapaka-tar- 
ppana-svédéna-vaman-aschydtanéshu cha [li 55 1] . 

9 anyéshu ch=4py=anuktéshu yatra bhagd na kirttitah [1] dravyanam 
sama-bhagah syad=dvi-guné madhu-sarpishi [" 56 {| tri-gunam 
tu gudam dadyat=sita-chtrnam chatur-gunam [1] péshyéshu ya- 

10 tra n=6ddishtam dravan=tatra jalam matam [ti 57 i] dadhi-mitra- 
payah-sarppi-roma-srimga-saphéshu cha [|] gavyam prakalpayét 
=sarvvam madhtinim makshik-odbhavam [58 | Dadima-tva- 
chaya 

11 (sa)rdham katu-tailam vipachayét [|] karnnau bhag-dshthau limgaég 
=cha sarvva éténa vardhati lI[59 |] Chitrak-ardha-palam mitlat= 
trivrit-satalayos=tatha [1] 

12 VYom dan(t)i-mulanam karsham  karsham _ prithak=prithak 
[un 60 u] pippalyah saindhavach=ch=aiva tatha himgv-ambla- 
vétasat [1] vimsatis=ch=abhaya-mukya 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


1 [v—v—] vipachayét [i 61] gudasy=ashta-palat-samyak=kurvita 
daga-modakan [1] ékaikam bhakshayét=tasmad=dasamé dasamé 
hani [62 )] doshanam pachan-arthaya jalam=ushnam pivéd=anu 
[1] virékamté tatah snatva satmya- 

9 [m=an Jn[am] praydojayét [t) 63 1] n=atra kas- chit=parthard vak-kaya- 
manasam sada [|] sarvv-artuko naréndranam viréko gasti-nirm- 


61 Perhaps read jévita-kdmah. 

62 This (circle with central dot) is the usual mark to denote the end of a subject. 
On the corresponding place of the left hand margin there are two figures, the lower 
of which is the numeral one, and the upper one is apparently 50; if so, the two 
together would be 51, which would seem to refer to the counting of the verses, 
though I count 52 or rather 523 verses up to this point. There are two points, how- 
ever, to be noted: first, the MS. inserts four dots, which seem to indicate a lacuna; 
secondly, verse 51 is a regular dryd of 30 and 27 instants, but verse 52 has two long 
lines of 30 instants each, and the following half verse consists of a short line of 27 
instants. Of verse 53 only one-half exists. 

63 Metre of verses 54—66: Sl6ka. 

64 Read pradhamanéshu. 

65 This verse is a fragment, two entire padas being lost. 
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mitah [\ 64] jaraé-mrityu-pramathanah sarvv-Amaya-vinaganah 65 
[1] vrishyd rastyanas=ch=aiva 

3 médh-ardgy-abhivardhanah [i 65 W] n=aputraya pradatavyé n=asi- 66 

shyaya kathaf-chana [(] raja-dvishté na datavyd yé ch=anyé 
_papa-charinah [66] %Dvé pamcha-milé madhukam gudichi 67 
rasn=asvagandh=amaradaru patha [|] tvacham ba- 

4 le dvé tagaran=tilas=cha mirvvém kulatthan=naladam ghanafi=cha 
LU 67 \] punarnnavam vénu-phala-tvacham cha jivamty=ath=ail= 68 
aguru jivakas=cha [|| éranda-milam sa-phala-prardham kuranda- 
pushpani 

5 mahaushadham cha [1 68 0] dvabhyam tribhir=va kvathitam sa-toyam 69 
=ajam payo gavyam=ath=avikam va [|] sa-saindhavam kim-chid 
=atah sukh-aushnam=aschyotanam vata-krité kshi-rogé [69 w] 
Darby=utpalam pa- 70 

6 dmaka-tumga-yasha-méda-mrinalam madhukam samamga [1] kaliya- 
kam parppataka lata cha draksh=atha karshmarya-parishakam 
cha [0 70 W] mulani gundra-nada-vétasinam sumgéni cha*? push- 71 
pavatam trina- 

7 nam [1] prapaundarikam sa-kiratatiktam bhadrasriyam nimba-patdla- 
vasam [| 71 |] dvau trini v=ajé payasi striya va sritany=ath= 72 
aschyotanam=uttamam syat [|] sa-Sarkkaram makshika-sampra- 
yuktam paitté kshi- 

8 rogé rudhir-Atmaké cha [72] Triny=tshanani triphal& haridr[a] 73 
kasisa-jati-grihadhtma-jatyah [|| laksh=atha damti suraso vacha 
cha path=asvagandh=amaradaru ch=agryam [731] sa-katphal- 74, 
ail-aguru-kanta- 

9 kari rodhram karaiijam vrihatim svadamshtram [1] dvé trini v=a- 
tah salilé sritani koshnani karyani sa-saindhavani [W 74 i] aschy- 75 
otanam sléshma-krité kshi-régé madhu-pragddham pravadamti 
samtah [|] Pardsha[k]-am[r ]a- | 

10 taka-tintidika-vrikshambla-jamvv-amra-kapittha-kolaih [W750] sa- 7 
matulumgair=atha dadim-a4mblair=madyaih payobhir=d=dadhi- 
mastuna va [t] darvy-utpal-adyaih kvathitaig=cha s-amblair= 
aschydotanam saindhava-sam|prayuktam | [W 76 W] 

11 (—)nyasa-sit-dshna-kritam nihamti rakt-Atmikam nétra-rujam pra- 77 
sahya [|] Samsargga-jé sarvva-samutthité va hin-adhikatvam ~ 
prasamikshya rogé [N77 i] kurvvi(ta) Gm—- orgyv-vYv—— 72 


66 From here down to verse 85a, the metre is, in various combinations, a mixture 
of Indravajra and Upéndravajra. 
67 Read wvé. 
W 
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Fourth Leaf: Reverse. 


1 %—pahar(i) vivijiah [0] Branda-milam sa-phala-prardham vijar- 
jaram kshira-yutam tv=ajanam [i 78 1] syad=vata-rakt-Apaham 
=stad=agryam=aschydtana[m sad]bh[i]shaj(6) vada[m]t[i]  Pra- 
paundar[i|]ka[m] madhuka[m] haridra[i] chha—-v—-—-vvyv—-vy 
——([n 79 0] 

2 aschyotanam sarkkaraya vimisram pitt-anil-arttim vinivarttayéta Il 
Natam svadamshtra-vrihati-tvachafi=cha hrivéram=ity=ésha $ri- 
tas=tv=ajanam [} 800] kshir-6dakaih saindhava-samprayuktam= 
aschydtanam vata-kaph-apaham sya(t) [i] (— —v) 

3 Darvyé madhukam cha mukhyam gavyé payasy=at=kvathitah striya 
va [i Sl] aschydtanéd maruta-rakta-pitté sa-Sarkkarah sad-bhi- 
shaja vidhéyah \ Chirnnani sikshmani phala-trayasya badhva sité 
kshauma-pat-aika-désé [ 82 11] ajé [ payas |y[=am |- 

4 ganaya®? jalé va pariplutam sarvva-ruj-apaham syat  Darvvim hari- 
dram triphalam sa-mustam” sa-sarkkaram makshika-samprayuk- 
tam [ 83 | aschyétanam manusha-dugdha-yuktam pitt-asra-vat- 
4paham=agryam=uktam ) Eranda-milais=ta— 

5 runaih sa-pattaih kalkair=ath6 shashtika-tandulanam [ 84 01] pies 
Aplutam s4va-kara-praliptam purvvéna kalpéna ruj-apaham syat 
[85 uw] “Svéda-putapaka-nabana-tarppana-ghritapana-lépa-pari- 
shékan [|] aschyotana— 

6 nirddishtair=dravyair=étaih prakalpayita bhishak )[86 | 7Ritu- 
vyadhi-hit-abhilu-vyamga-nilika-nasanan [|| visha-shéth-apaham 
=—é=-ch=aiva mukha-lépan=prachakshaté {87 | 7Tvak-kshirinam™ 
chandana-padmakau cha gundram mri- 

7 nalam ghana-valakau cha [1] mtlam kusdaném tagar-ailavalu talisa- 


patram naladam tilas=cha [| 88] mastira-dirvv-4ma-yavam mri- - 


nalam rasas=cha yashtimadhuk-dtpalanam [|] sailéya-must-Aguru 
8 jhamakafi=cha sthaunaiyak’>-aila tagaram tilas=cha [i 89 1] tvak- 
patra-kushth-aguru jhamakah=cha mamsim harénum paripéla- 


63 Here four syllables appear to be omitted, for which I can discover no place 
either at the bottom of the obverse, or at the top of the reverse of the fourth leaf. 

69 The mutilated phrase must, I think, be payasy=amganay4 ‘in the milk of a 
woman’; though the correct form would be amgandyd ; the short ais probably due 
to the exigencies of the metre. 

70 The text originally had sa-mustédm, which by a later hand is corrected to 
sa-mustam. 

71 Metre: Arya. 7 Metre: Sléka. 

73 Metre of verses 88—103: either Indravajra, or some combination of Indravajra 
and Upéndravajra. 

74 Read kshirinim. 75 Read sthaunéyaka. 
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vafi=cha [1] yashtihva-rédhr-Aguru chandanafi=cha punarnnava 
krishna-tila lata cha [i 90 i] ity=ardha- 

9 ripair=v=vadana-pralépaih™® kaléshu gharm-Adishu sampraydjyah™ | 
nidarsita drishti-hita naraénam désh-Apah4n=mé srinu?7 ch=dchya- 
manan [i 91 | Vat-Aamaya-ghna jalad-Agam-dktah pitt-4- 

10 maya-(ghna)h garadi pradishtah [1] grishm-dpadishté rudhir-Amaya- 
ghnah kaph-amaya-ghnah kusum-4gam-éktah [ 92 0] Karppasa- 
mulany=alatém=usira-kaliyak& kshiravatém tvachag=cha [|] bha- 
drasri— 

li [ya] [—wv]kam yavas=cha vadamti varnyan=vadana-pralépan 
[t 93 y] étani mitréna gav4m prasdshya k6l-Ambla-mitraih saha 
misrita va [|| syur=m=matulumgasya rasé yuté va sa-sarshapah 
soshya 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse : 


1 [yv—-vy—-]8 4 940 —--yv—--vUv—-v ]|(kasu) klfi]sht(é) cha 
dusht[é]| rudhiré cha mukt[é] [1] (s)n[éhé] v[ilréké vividhé cha 
nasyé krita’? vidhéya vadana-pralépah [0 95 |] Tvak-patra-ma- 
msi-nata-chandanam cha manahsila vyaghra- 

2 [nakham]V — — (m)%° [\] » (Amb)1(1)ka-kushth[am] surasé haridré 
vish-apahah syur=vadana-pralépah [96 n] Miurvv-asvagandha 
triphala karafijam s6th-Apahah*! syur=vadana-pralépah  Mivv%%= 
api gé-mttra-yutam vadamti soth-4paham 

3 [s|y[ad]=va(d)ana-pralépam ii[97 | Mukhé pralipténa hasén=na rud- 
yat=svapnam na sévéta tatha na ch=adyat [1] n=aenau pratapyén= 
na cha dharayéta sushkam pralépam vadané manushyah [8 98 0] 
Abhilu-nilikam=ath=api 

4 kushtham vyamgam sa-pilpam® tilakam=s=cha jantoh [1] s4myamti sa- 
dy6 vadana-pralépad=drishtis=cha baktrafi®4=cha bhavét=prasan- 
nam [990] Mukhé pralipté hasaté snato va sléshma sa-chhayuh®> 


7 Read pralépah and samprayojsyah. 

77 The text originaily had only nw; the syllable sri was afterwards inserted 
interlinearly in a lighter shade of ink. 

78 Perhaps fill up with mukhé vidhéyah. 

79 Read #rité. 

80 The lacuna may be filled up with harénum ; compare verses 105 and 106, where 
also we have vydghranakham and harénum. 

81 Read séth-dpahdah. 

82 The letters look rather like myavvdpi. The fact is, the original writing was 
muvvdpi, which was, rather clumsily, corrected to ma@uvépi, But read mirvvap 
(mirvvd apt). 

88 Or perhaps sa-pilpd. 

84 Read vaktrai=cha, 

8 Read sa-viyuh. 
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5 svapatah prakopah [1] yaty-asu tasmach=chhiras6 virékah snéhas=cha 
dhtmas=cha punah praydjyah [0 100 y] Agni-pratapad=vidrutags 101 
=cha jamtor=dhrité cha sushké vadana-pralépé [1] abhilu- 

6 ptirvvan=pravadamti rogam=s=tésh4m yath-oktém vidadhita santim 
[u 101 uj] Nakt-dndha-taimirya-sir6-rtti-daham pitt-Atmikam 102 
chakshu-rujam sa-daham [|] doshas=tatha=nyé pi mukha-tvacha- 
sthah ¢A4myanti sadyo 

7 vadana-pralépat [lt 102 |] Akshnor=v=vikaré kapha-marutabhy4am 103 
nastah-krité pinasa-roginam cha [|] hanu-grahé sirsha-rujasu ch 
=aiva vadamti varjyan=vadana-pralépan [ 103 n]®*Ameulasya 104 
chatur-bhag6 

8 mukha-lépo vidhiyaté [|] madhyamas=tu tribhagah syad=anty%7 
———wv-— bhavét [(y 1040] 8Yashtihva-rédhram triphalé mriné- 105 
lam sit-opalam kamchana-gairikafi=cha [1] patra-tvag=él-Acuru 
dévadaru punarnnava vyaghranakham- 

9 janai=cha [ 105 | manahsil-Alam vrihati-tvachafi=cha mamsi- 106 
haré[n]u[m pari|pélavam cha [1] sauvirakam gairika-katphalai= 
cha syach=chhariva sarkkaraya vimisra [\) 106 \] ity=ardha-rupais 107 
=chaturah pradishtah kaph-dasra-pi(tt-anila)- 

10 réga-santau [(] vidalakais=tair=n=nayanam samantad=4 pakshma- 
mlat=pradihéd=bahir=v=va [Ww 107 0] Rodhrafi=cha kim-chit=tu 108 
ghriténa dig¢dham=ay6 vighrishtam=abhayaém=ath6 va [|] tvacham 
vrihatyah samam=afjana|f=cha vida |- 

11 lakah sarva-ruj-4pahah syat [108 0] ®°Gairika-rasamjan-amjana- 109 
manahsila-ritikusuma-sama-bhaeah [1] ishan-maricha-sahiya dvi- 
gunam Oé[(UY UUYYY — 1109 W] 


Fifth Leave: Reverse. 


1 Maricha-kusumé cha haritam vipachén=mridy-agnina ghrita-sahiyam 110 
[1] amjana-vidalaké yaf=cha ku[r|jvv (vakshyama) — — — 
[u 110 nj[—- —- - -v—--vj-—-— -Yv-V-n-- --Y¥-- ll 
V1] . 


2 préchyamanam nibddhata [nt 111 0] Rasa-dédshad=vyavay ach=cha 112 
pitta-sdnita-dishanat [|] bhavaty=akala-palitam vriddhasya jarasa 
bhavét [0 1124] Prayéna sléshmala naryas=chhayéa sa [-Y— 113 
v-l----]| 


8 Metre: Sldka. 

87 The verse might be thus completed: antyas=tv=ardh-dngulé = bhavét. 

83 Metre of verses 105—108: combinations of Indravajra and Upéndrayajra. 
89 Metre of verses 109 and 110: Arya. 

90 Metre of verses L11—138la: Sléka. 
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3 nishévinyd rajO dushtam srijamti cha [n 113 0] Prasanna-rakta- 

_ pitt-dshma kéga-bhtimir=atah striy4h [}] na chyavamti tatah késas 

=tasmad=akhalitah striyah [n 114 #4] -Pumsdm=ato viparyasé 
rakta-pittam pradushya|té] [1}— — — 

4 n=késa-mtla4ni khalatim kuruté Sirah y[/115 1] Nishkésam tamra- 
vala(f=cha) (kh) alityam yach=chir-6tthitam®! [}] na tat=siddhyati 
saddhyan=tu navam samyag=upacharét [W116 i] Khalitya-palité 
pirvvam bahuso védhayét=sirah [1] 

5 dushta-sonita-suddhasya vaman-adi-kriyé hité [y 117 0] yath-o%U — 
UY — paschach=chhuddha-koshthah praydjayét [1] taila-yogam= 
é=cha vividhan=késa-rag4m=s=tath=aiva cha [118 ti] késa-sam- 
jananam=s=ch=aiva tatha samvardhanani cha [1] 

6 prakshalanas=cha késanam yatha dosha-hara hitah {119 w] © (I) 
Svadv-ambla-lavan-dpétair=chritair=maruta-kasinam [|] s-Annair 
=upacharéd=dhiman=kévalair=v=va yatha-balam [1 120 1] Gramy- 
anup-ddaka-rasaih sa-gudaih sa-pa- 

7 landubhih [|] ambla-snigdh-éshna-madhurair=bhéjy4-oeddhtima-s(a)- 
layah [WN 121 0] suram sa-mandam gharm-4mbu-rasén=va=pi 
prakamatah [1] vata-kasé bahu snéham sa-gudam va payah piveét 
[(w 122 tt] Srimgavéra-shadi-dra- 

8 ksha-srimei-pippali-bharggibhih [|] guda-taila-yutd 1éhd hitd maru- 
takasinam [123 9 | Pippali-marut-a;aji-shadi-pushkara-chitrakaih 
[1] sa-saindhavam=idam chirnnam hitam maruta-kasinam [9124 0] 

9 Palani kvathayét=trimsat=kantakarya jal-adhaké [1] chatur-bhaga- 
sthité paité dadyad=guda-palany=agé [i 125 1] chirnnair=n=nagara- 
bhargy-éla-pippali-shadi-chitrakaih [|] ghrita-taila-palaig=ch=4pi 

10 (sa)my[u](ta)m léha-vat=pachét [N 126 | chaturbhir=4 ghanibha- 
vach=chité cha dvi-palam madhu {|| pippali-pala-chirnnam cha 
datvé libyaét=tu kasa-nut L127 1] Dasamtla-kashayéna bharggi- 
kalkam ghritam pachét [|| 

MW [-v-vyv—---—-VY-— m® vata-kasa-nut [i 128 i] Kantakarya 
rasa-prasthé ghritasya kudavam pachét [1] punarnavayah kalkéna 
tat=param vata-kasa-nut [129 )| Bharggi-kalkam ghritam ch= 
Atha pachéd=dadhni chatur-guné [1] 

12 (v)[y Jagh[r]Ji-rasa-dvi-gunitam vata-kasa-haram param [tl 1304 
paittiké sarppishah panam hitam syat=sa-viréchanam [131 | 


91 Or perhaps chhir-dtthitam. 

9 Supply perhaps yath-dchit-dsanam. 

9 Supply daksha-tittiri-niry@hé tat=param from the Chakradatta, formula 70 on 
p. 216. -* 
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Translation. 


(Verse 1.)—Om! The summit of boundless wealth, inhabited by 
companies of Dévarshis and Siddhas, by Kinnaras, Nagas, Yakshas and 
Vidyadharas, the holy pleasure-ground of the immortal! gods that in- 
habit heaven, [al/].........overtopping ; 

(Verse 2.) Where, scattered in every direction by reason of the 
multitude of the rays of thousands of protuberant gems, and dissolved 
by fear, darkness, being apprehensive of the abode of the Moon, Indra, 
the Sun and Fire, does not venture to approach even in the nights of 
the rainy season? ; | 

(Verse 3.) Which is incessantly worshipped by numerous com- 
panies of sages accompanied by their disciples, carrying wood, kusa-grass, 
fruits, water and flowers ; in whose groves the trees have their branches 
examined® by the celestial maidens in quest of flowers ; 

(Verse 4.) Where, under the magic of the rays of their lord, the 
moon, who has his permanent abiding-place on the crest of matted 
hair of the Three-eyed-one (7. ¢., Siva), the two gems, talct and the 
moon-stone, even by day, let flow a mighty stream,® just as if they were® 
elacier-ice ; 

(Verse 5.) In whose beautiful groves, crowded with flower and 
fruit bearing trees, resounding with the voices of swarms of various kinds 
of birds, and having their rocky ground washed by the water emitted 
from the talc’, the medicinal plants glow at night like sacrificial fires ; 


1 The reading ambrita (for amrita) is doubtful. But I can make nothing better 
of the mutilated letters. 

* The suggestion of the reading préivrid-nigsisv =api I owe to the Pandit of the 
Asiatic Society. 

38 Or: touched. 

4 The MS. reads abda, lit. ‘cloud. Ag this is a synonym of abhra, which means 
both ‘cloud’ aud ‘ talc,’ I take abda also to mean ‘ talc.’ It is not given, with this 
meaning, in any Sanskrit dictionary accessible to me; but the context clearly re- 
quires two minerals which should be both transparent and of a whitish or bluish 
white colour. Both tale and moonstone possess these qualities. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is that mica or talc is not exactly a mani or gem. Another difficulty is, that 
both abda and indukdnta are said to have the moon for their lord. This is true of 
the moon-stone, but I am not aware of its being ever ascribed to tale. Yet I do not 
know what else abda could be but tale. 

5 The MS. reading sédtan gives no sense. I conjecture srétan, i. e. srdtam 
‘current’, accusative of Sréta, or sitan (i. e., Stam) ‘ water.’ 

6 The original has upaldbham which, in this sense of ‘ resembling,’ has not yet 
been noted in any Sanskrit dictionary. Literally it means ‘ catching up’, ‘ reaching 
up to’. 

7 The original has abda-mukta, which admits of a double meaning : ‘ emitted from 
tale’ or ‘ pearl-like tale’. 
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(Verse 6.) Where the lions, with thick manes brighter than the 
rays of the moon, and shoulders besmeared with the matter oozing from 
the sides of the heads of elephants in rut, do not brook even the thun- 
der of masses of clouds, but roar with mouths like mountainous caverns ; 

(Verse 7.) On that mountain, which is, as it were, the cream of 
the whole earth and, through its gifts of the riches of the world, the 
benefactor of all creatwres,—on its summit, delightful with its trees bear- 
ing flowers and fruits at all seasons, there dwell the following Munis of 
enlightened mind : 

(Verse 8.) Atréya, Harita, Pardgara, Bhéla, Garga, Sambavya 
Susruta, Vasishtha, Karala and Kapya. Hundreds of times they used 
to roam about, in company of one another, enquiring into the tastes, 
properties,® forms, powers and names of all medicinal plants. 

(Verse 9.) Having observed a plant with leaves dark-blue like 
sapphire, and with bulbs white like jasmin, crystal, the white lotus, moon- 
rays, conch-shell or mica, and having his attention aroused thereby, 
Susruta approached the Muni Kasiraja with the enquiry, what it could be. 
Then that holy man replied to him as follows: 

(Verse 10 and 11.) ‘Of yore the lord of the Asuras himself drank 
the forth-churned nectar ; his head the holy Janardana (Vishnu) cut off. 
(11.) The pharynx remained attached to the severed head ; from i drop 
fell on the ground, and those were its (garlic’s) first origin. 


8 I propose to read guna (as in verse 13). The MS. reading gana yields no satis- 
factory sense. Guna refers to the five elements: earth, water, fire, air and ether, 
which are the constituents of all material objects, and after which, according as one 
or the other predominates in an object, the latter is named. See Susruta I, 41. 
Virya or ‘power’ is that quality by which a drug produces its effect, According to 
some, virya is of two kinds: heating and cooling; others enumerate eight kinds: 
ushma or heating, stu or cooling, snigdha or emmollient, ruksha or drying, vigada or 
clearing, pichchhila or lubricating, mridw or mild, and ttkshna or sharp. Rasas or 
‘tastes’ are said to be five: madhura or sweet, ambla or acid, kafu or acrid, tikta or 
bitter, kashdya or astringent, lavana or saline. See Sugrutal, 40, 41, 42. The follow- 
ing table shows the reducing effects of the vtryas and rasas on the three humours 
according to the Susruta :— 











Humour | reduced by virya or rasa. 
Wind ushma, snigdha | oar amla, 
Bil i Sita, pichchhila, § | madhura, trkta, 

a mridu ona. 
Phlegm ushma, ruksha, { katu, tikta, 


visada, tikshna 


kashaya. 





It will be observed that the effects mentioned in verse 15 agree with this table. 
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Seconp Lear: Obverse. 


(Verse 12.) Hence Brahmans do not eat it, because of its having 
originated from something connected with a living body; its evil smell 
-also the learned in sacred lore declare to be due to the same cause. 

(Verse 13.) Because of the absence of salty taste they call it 
‘ Rastina’;’ and its designation of ‘Lasuna’ is well-known among the 
people. What need to mention the many names by which it is called in 
the languages of different countries? Hear only its tastes, properties, 
and powers on account of their vmportance for its medicinal use. 

(Verse 14.) Its taste, when eaten as well as when digested, is de- 
clared to be pungent; but when digested cts taste is said by others!® to be 
sweet; it is of light digestion,!! as shown by its smell, and hot, as shown 
by its blood-invigorating power, and it is famed as an aphrodisiac. 

(Verse 15.) By the foremost Munis it has been declared to be, on 
account of its sour, hot and oily nature, a means of reducing the 
strength of the windy humour, and,!* on account of its sweet and bitter 
nature, also to be, through its juiciness, a means of abating the bilious 
humour. On account of its hot, sharp, and pungent nature it is 
said by the learned to be a subduer of the strength of the phlegmatic 
humour. It was appointed by the Creator a means of removing the 
defects of these three humours!*, in order that it should kill all diseases. 


9 Rasina, according to popular etymology, derived from rasa ‘taste’ and tina 
‘without’, which would properly produce raséna. Or the intended etymology may 
be from ra (for la, abbreviation of lavana) ‘salt’ and Stina (=Stnya) ‘ destitute of,’ 

10 I propose to read anyaih. The MS. reading anyah yields no satisfactory 
sense. 

ll Digestion is said to be of two kinds: guru or heavy (or brisk) and laghu or 
light (or sluggish). Drugs in which earth and water predominate (see note 8) cause 
heavy, while drugs in which fire, air and ether predominate, cause light digestion. 
In the latter urine and foeces are obstructed (baddha-vinmitra), while in heavy 
digestion they are abundant or loose (srishta-vinmitra). Purgative drugs, accord- 
ingly, are said to contain an abundance of earth and water, while emetics have more 
of air and fire. In light digestion the tendency is said to be upwards, in heavy, 
downwards. See Sugsruta I, 40, 41. 

12 The following line does not scan in the original, unless sa is omitted. I am 
doubtful as to what is intended to be said. Sa-rasatay4 might also be read as one 
word, but would mean the same: ‘through its having jnice’. Another difficulty is 
pitta-bhéva. There is no taste called pitta, so far as Iam aware. I have trans- 
lated ‘ bitter,’ taking pitta to be a clerical error for tikta. 

13 Désha, lit. ‘defect’, is a name for the three humours: vdta or vdyu or pavana 
‘wind’, pitta ‘bile’ and kapha or sléshman ‘phlegm’. They are called so, because 
they are (as the Charaka, p. 254, explains) the ‘ weak points’ of the bodily system, 
inherent in it by nature (prakriti-bhrita), but as natural constituent elements of the 
body, they belong to the supports of the body (sarir-dpakaruka), and only become 
troublesome when they are in a state of derangement (rikrita). 
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(Verse 16.) It kills also the windy humour when it has got into 
the bones, and rectifies also the phlegmatic humour when it (1. e., ds 
defect) is not of any long standing; it also greatly stimulates the 
digestive power, and may be considered an excellent means for restoring 
vital power! and colour. 

(Verse 17.) Now by those who want to enjoy in comfort many 
sorts of liquor, flesh, clarified butter, barley and wheat, the following 
festival of the garlic is to be observed in the winter season as well as 
in the months of Madhu and Madhava.}é 

(Verse 18.) When trimmed girdles, fit for the conquest of men, 
are given up by the women, and necklaces are not worn by (lit., do not 
approach) them on account of the cold that distresses their bosoms, and 
when the husbands do not enjoy themselves on the roofs of the houses 
of their wives in the. full light of the rays of the moon, at that time it 
should be observed, also when Aguru (fragrant aloe) is highly priced 
and things coloured with Kumkuma (saffron). 

(Verse 19.) Then on the house-tops, gate-ways and upper win- 
dows garlands of garlic richly set with its bulbs should be displayed, 
and on the ground itself one should have worship performed. One 
should also cause the people of one’s household to wear chaplets made 
of the same (garlic). This is the procedure (for observing the festival) 
appointed for the people; it is short, as needed for the lower classes.16 

(Verse 20—27.) Now the first formula: with a cleaned body and 
removed from light, after having worshipped the gods, brahmans and 
fire, the patient should drink, on a day marked by an auspicious planet 
or constellation, of the fresh juice of garlic, strained through a piece of 
cloth: (21.) either one kudava!? or half a kudava or one and a half 
kudaya or even more ; 


14 On bala or ‘vital power’ see Susruta I, 15. It is the resultant of the seven 
dhdtus or ‘constituent elements of the body’, and is also called téjas or djas. See 
verses 43—45. : 

15 That is in spring, of which Madhu or Chaitra (7. e., March—April) and Madhava 
or Vaisakha (April—May) are the two first months. 

16 I am not satisfied as to the correctness of the translation of the last sentence, 
the original text of which is very obscure. 

17 On this and other measures see Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. II, p. 533ff. A kudava 
is said to be a cubic measure of either 34 or 4 fingers (angula), holding 2 double hand- 
fuls (prasriti, a quantity held in both hands by a man of common size). 4 kudavas 
make one prastha, 4 prasthas make one ddhaka, and 4 ddhakas make one dréna or 
kalasa ; accordingly 64 kudavas = 16 prasthas = 1 kalaga. A kudava holds 4 palas, 
a pala being a ‘handful’ (mushti) or half a prasriti, or 2 palas = 1 prasriti. As 
measures of weight 2 told make 1 karsha, 4 karsha=1 pala, 8 pala = 1 sér, 2 sér = 
1 prastha, 4 prastha = 1 ddhaka, 4 ddhaka = 1 dréna. See Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. 
Med., p. 8. 

x 
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(Second Leaf: Reverse). 


there is here no fixed measure; let him. drink in proportion to the 
strength of his humours and to his disease.!® (22.) While it is clarify- 
ing, he should slowly blow on it soft currents of air with fans made 
of palm leaves ; and when it boils up or is being spoiled,!® he should 
sprinkle it with cold water mixed with powder of sandal. (28.) Of 
this decoction, fortified by one third part of spirit of rice, he should sip 
a mouthful, and first stopping a moment to let it play in the throat, 
he should drink it together with the rest. (24.) When this is digested, 
he may eat milk with rice; or milk may be taken with the addition of 
the broth of game or with dainty decoctions of pulses or with oleaginous 
substances®! ; but he should take these moderately and only once a day. 
(25.) He may drink mardvika, or madhu, or madiraé and madhu in 
equal parts, or arishta, or Sidhu, or jagala, or agaja, or mairéya,* or 
whatever other strong liquor there may be; but he should drink these 
with water, or one at a time, lest there be intoxication. (26.) If he is 
not used to drinking hquors, he may drink warm water or sour kanchika ; 
or he may drink tushédaka or suviraja,** or fresh whey. (27.) He 
should never take it with treacle, nor should he ever drink unboiled 
water, while using this prescription ; otherwise he will always be in 
danger of indigestion, nor will he be able to eat properly for a few years. 
(Verses 28 and 29.) Now the second formula: Having crushed 
small fresh bulbs of garlic, and, together with an equal quantity of 
clarified butter, stirred them well with a churning-stick in a vessel used 
for clarified butter, one may, after having let the mexture stand for ten 
days or longer, eat 1t together with an equal quantity of bel-fruit (Aegle 


18 It might also be translated: ‘in proportion to the state of his humours, hig 
vital power and his disease.’ 

19 Original murchchhd=pi vatd pi yadi; I do not know the exact meaning of 
vata, 

20 Original gandisha, a term used with gargles; see Dr. Dutt’s Mat. Med., 
p. 18. 

21 Snéha, ‘oleaginous substance’ is said to include the following: tai/a or oil, 
ghrita or clarified butter, vasd or fat, and majjé4 or marrow. 

22 Regarding the identity of these liquors see Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med., pp. 
13, 266, 272, 273, also Susruta I, 45 (transl., pp. 239—243). The only variety that 
I cannot identify is agaja. In the dictionaries it is said to be ‘bitumen.’ 

23 The sevtraja of the text is probably the same as what is called sauviraka in 
Suéruta I, 45. All three drinks are kinds of sour gruel, produced by the acetuous 
fermentation of a decoction of different sorts of unhusked grain : tushédaka or tushdmbu 
is made with the husks of a kind of pulse, suviraja or sauviraka, with unhusked 
barley, and kdnchika or kdnjika or dhdnydmla with unhusked rice. On their pre- 
paration see SuSruta I, 44 (transl., pp. 209, 210, 246); also Dutt’s Mat. Med, p. 12. 
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marmelos) ; and when it is digested, one should observe the diet pre- 
scribed in the case of the use of the decoction.*# 

(Verse 30.) The two formulas, above set forth by me, are the 
principal. If thou art not willing to make use of either, hear other for- 
mulas from my mouth. 

(Verse 31.) The third formula. After cleaning bulbs of garlic 
till they are as bright as a conch shell, they may be eaten with flour of 
parched grain, kulmasa and chukra,*5 well cooked with clarified butter 
and oil, after the manner of broths and meats, accompanied with mashed 
beans and green vegetables, well seasoned with some aromatic substance*5 
and sonchal salt. Or they may be eaten prepared in many other ways: 
Such others®? are as follows : 

(Verse 32.) The fourth formula. Having boiled one and a half 
bunches of stalks of garlic with meat, one may give this savoury broth 
to drink, after it has clarified; one may add to it an equal quantity of 
boiled milk, evther pure or mixed with a decoction of pulse. 

(Verse 33.) Now the fifth formula: garlic together with oil and 
Sukta*>, placed in a quantity of barley, should be plastered round with 
clay and allowed to stand for a year; a person partaking of this will 
get rid of diseases even (if of long standing).*® 

(Verse 34.) The sixth. If by an apathetic man tugda (manna of 
bamboos) is allowed to stand for three nights, then half of it should be 
caused by that man to be prepared with garlic ...... 


Third Leaf: Obverse. 


veeseseee curdled milk and elarified butter or also butter-milk ; 


eeerer 


using this a brahman may overcome various diseases and become of 
a sound body.?? 


24 The rasa or decoction is that prescribed in verses 20—27. 

25 Kulmdsa and chukra or sukta are two kinds of sour gruel. As to the latter 
see Dr. Dutt’s Mat. Med, p.12. See also note 23, above. 

26 Gandha is the name of several aromatic substances: valerian, sandal, myrrh, 
aloe-wood, camphor, saffron, etc.; hence the term gandhdshtaka or ‘ the eight fragrant: 
substances.’ I do not know which of these may here be intended, or whether any 
particular aromatic is intended.—On sonchal see Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 85. 

27 I thus translate the itardni of the text, supplying sddhandnt. But I am not sure 
about the meaning of the phrase. The same phrase occurs in the prose portion after 
verse 35, below, where kalpdh may be supplied with wtaré. Possibly itardni is an 
instance of false concord with sddhitén (see introductory remarks), and srinushva mé 
should be understood: ‘‘hear from me the following other preparations made in 
many other ways.” The sense remains the same. 

23 This portion is lost in the original. See footnote there 

29 I can make nothing satisfactory of smarshmt. I take it to be connected with 
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(Verse 35 and Prose.) The seventh, Thirty-two prasthas!? of the 
- juice of garlic, one quarter as much of yeast, one prastha of oil free from 
all impurity, and six prasthas of flour should be taken. A wise physician 
will further add one kalaga of Méshasringi (Asclepias geminata) boiled 
in water, and once more throw in two prasthas of flour. (Prose) This 
liquor will always, after five days, become ready endowed with taste, 
colour and aroma; as an oil also it is excellent and most effective. If 
a person uses it with a purpose, whether as an oil or as a liquor, hosts of 
powerful diseases will relinquish him. Other formulas are the following: 

(Verse 36.) The eighth. Having crushed one prastha of cleaned 
garlic, one should mix it with half a pala!’ of powder of the three 
myrobalans**, and a kudava of clarified butter and oil, and then allow 
it to stand for ten days. This makes an agreeable remedial paste against 
cough and asthma. 

(Verses 37 and 38.) Joined with remedies against wind, garlic cures 
abdominal tumours caused by the windy humour; and if joined with 
Khadira (Acacia catechu), it at once cures skin diseases. Mixed with 
Hayagandha | Physahs flexuosa), it is a remedy against cough and asthma ; 
and mixed with liquorice, it is declared to be good for the voice. (38) 
It cures various kinds of diseases, when joined with various kinds of sub- 
stances. There is no limitation in the way of administering it; for thus 
was its administration in vogue among the sages. 

(Verses 39—41.) Hear from me with an attentive mind, O Susruta, 
as I set forth briefly its virtues, when applied as an alterative tonic. 
(40) It cures skin diseases, loss of appetite, abdominal tumours, cough, 
leanness, and weak digestion. It removes rheumatism, mosnorrhagia, 
abdominal pains, consumption, morbid affections of the bowels, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, and hoemorrhoids, It banishes hemiplegia, sciatica, 
worms, iliac passion, and urinary disorders. It cures lassitude, cold of 
the nose, rheumatism of the arms or back, and epilepsy. (41) Venerable 
Sir, with a voice beautiful lke that of a tabour or flute, with a complexion 
clear as molten fine gold, strong in memory and mind, with a well-knit 
body, free from all wrinkles etc., with all your senses steady, collected 
and constantly increasing in vigour, you shall live for a hundred years, 
with a well-regulated digestion and inexhaustible virility. 

(Verse 42.) Thus far the administration of garlic has been explained 
by me, even as it was taught by the sages of old, ............ and one should 
accurately observe it .......s0 ses 


gman ‘body.’ I may have failed to read it correctly, though the letters seem distinct 
enough. 

80 [. e, the chebulic, the emblic and the belleric myrobalans. See Dr. Dutt’s 
Materia Medica, p. 161. 
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(Verses 43—45.) Food, digestion, the normal condition of the ele- 
ments, health, plumpness, spirits, energy and long life are all dependant. 
on the digestive faculty. (44.) The digestive faculty is set in activity 
through food; and the resultants of digestion are the elements; health 
depends on the normal condition of the elements; plumpness on health, 
(45.) good spirits and energy on plumpness ; and through all these the life 
of living beings is prolonged. Hence one should first of all examine the 
state of the digestive faculty.*! 

(Verse 46—48.) When the digestive faculty conduces to the normal 
condition of the elements, it is said to be (normal or) regular, and this 
is justly considered its best state. When the digestion is (abnormal or) 
irregular, one should drink things made of curdled milk or clarified 
butter or habush and the like; (47.) oily and warm applications®? also 
are useful ; afterwards food and drink may be taken. When the digestion 
is weak, one should fast at first, and afterwards use medicines to promote 
appetite and assist digestion®*; (48.) the use of powders and medicated 
liquors (arishta) also is advantageous as removing defects of the bilious 
and phlegmatic humours. When the digestion is regular, the physicians 
should prescribe whatever is agreeable to the system.*# 


Further it may be observed :— 


(Verses 49 and 50.) When the digestion is weak or too active, a 
person dies, unless he receives proper treatment; when it is irregular, 
all sorts of diseases arise; when it is regular, he lives long in comfort.*5 
(50.) Hence a wise physician will at all times in all diseases first direct 


31 Compare with this the opening statements in I, 35 and 46 of the Susruta, 
which appear to inculcate a different view.— According to the Susruta the dhdtus or 
‘elements’ of the body are seven (see I, 15): rasa chyle, rakta blood, mémsa flesh, 
medas fat, asthi bones, majjd4 marrow, and Sukra semen.—Sdmya or ‘ equilibrium’ is 
the exact quantity required of each element to constitute a healthy body. 

82 I do not know the exact meaning of the term vartayah here. Neither ‘ pill” 
nor “bougie” seems quite applicable. Perhaps snigdhéshn& should be separated 
from vartayah, and the phrase translated: “oily and warm remedies and vartis 
(whatever the latter may be) are useful.” 

83 On pachana and dipana see Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med., p. 5. 

34 On sdtmya see SuSruta I, 35 (verse 35). 

85 With verses 46—50 should be compared the statements in Sufruta I, 35. - 
There four kinds of digestion are enumerated: regular, irregular, weak and too 
active. ‘These four kinds are referred to in our verse 49. But verses 46—48 men- 
tion also a different classification into two kinds only: regular and irregular; and 
for the latter kind curdled milk and clarified butter are prescribed. Butin the Suéruta 
these are prescribed for a too active digestion. Moreover the SuSsruta prescribes oily 
(snigdha, Dr. Dutt’s transl. ‘ cooling’ P), acid and saline remedies for irregular diges- 
tion, while our verse 48 prescribes oily and warm remedies. 
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his treatment to the proper regulation of the digestive faculty, after- 
wards paying attention to the relief of the sickness. 

(Verse 51—53.) He who desires a good memory, health and 
strength, and wishes for a long life, should make use of the fresh juice‘® 
of the Sankhapushpi (Canscora decussata), Brahmi (Herpestis Monniera), 
Mandtkaparni (Hydrocotyle asiatica) and Madhuka (liquorice). (52.) 
Within one month he will obtain a good memory, and within twelve 
months he will be able to reproduce from memory whatever he hears 
once only, without any decay. (53.) With the same treatment, he will 
live for a hundred years or for two hundred years, if administered in 
proportion; and if he goes on continually repeating the treatment, he 
will enjoy undecaying life. | 


(Verses 54—58.) In the case of gruels, khada (medicated butter- 
milk), and decoctions ; of electuaries, powders (chiirna) and antidotes; 
of pills, ointments and suppositories; of fumes and sternutatories ; 
(55) of pitapdka (roasted drugs), refrigerants, sudorifics, emetics and 
eye-lotions; and in the case of any other medicaments, not named, 
when the proportion is not mentioned, (56) the portions of the in- 
gredients should be equal; of honey and clarified butter, there should 
be a double portion; but of treacle one should take a threefold, and of 
ground white sugar a fourfold portion. (57) In the case of powders 
(péshya), when no liquid is prescribed, water should be understood to be 
taken.37 In the case of curdled milk, urine, milk, clarified butter, 
hair, horn and hoof, (58) one should prescribe all these to be taken 
from the cow, so also in the case of all honeys, to be taken from the 
common bee.*8 


36 On svarasa see Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 9. - 

37 On these medicaments see Dr. Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 9. For a pttapdka 
vegetable drugs are made into a paste, and tied up in the form of a ball in leaves of 
the Hugenia jambolana or Ficus Bengalensis, after which the ball is covered with a 
layer of clay and roasted in a cowdung fire. When the clay becomes brick-red, the 
roasting is completed. The roasted drug is now taken ont, and given either in the 
form of a pill or powder or its juice is expressed and given with honey or other 
adjuncts.—Khada is said to be butter-milk boiled with acid vegetables and spices. 

83 With this compare SuSsruta’s directions on honey, and urine inI, 45. He only, 
says, that the honey of the common bee is the best (pravaram), but allows seven 
other varieties. He makes a similar remark with reference to cow’s urine, that it 
should be used by preference, as being the most effective (mdtra-prayéga-sddhyéshu 
gavga-mitram praydjayét) ; but he also permits the use of the urine of other domestic 
animals. The only reference to other animal substances that I can find occurs at 
the end of I, 37, were the following are mentioned: blood, hair, nails, milk, urine 
and foeces; but there is nothing to limit them to products of the cow. 
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(Verse 59.) With Dadima (pomegranate) and Tvacha (cinnamon) 
one should boil one and a half portion of pungent (Indian mustard) 
oil®®: this causes the growth of the ears, and of the female and male 
genital organs. 7 

(Verses 60—66.) One should boil half a pala of the root of 
Chitraka (Plumbago zeylanica), likewise of Trivrit (Ipomcea turpethum) 
and Satala (Stereospermum suavolens) ; (60) and one karsha!’ each of the 
roots of Danti (Baliospermum montanum) and. ........., and likewise of 
long pepper, rocksalt, asafcetida and sorrel, (61) and fore-most twenty 
(karsha ?) of chebulic myrobalan ......... 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse: 


From these one should carefully prepare ten boluses with eight 
pala!’ of treacle, (62.) and take one of them on every tenth day. After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of correcting the defects 
of the humours; (63.) then, after the purgative has taken effect, one 
should bathe and may then return to one’s ordinary diet.° There 


39 J. e, oil of the Brassica juncea or Sinapis ramosa, largely used by Indians as 
an article of food as well as an unguent, and known as kaduvd or kurwod tél ‘ pungent 
oil’, as distinguished from mithé tél, the sweet oil of the Sesamum indicum. 

49 Compare with this the formula in Suésruta I, 44 (p. 166). There are fewer 
ingredients and the proportions are different, but the chief ingredients are the same; 
they are also to be made up in boluses of 8 pala of treacle and one bolus to be taken 
every tenth day, with warm water after it. It seems also to be the same with the 
gudashtaka or ‘‘ eight treacle” formula of the Bhavaprakasa, quoted in Dr. Dutt’s 
Mat. Med., p. 231. The quantity of treacle is to be equal in weight to the other 
ingredients. This agrees with the formula in our MS., according to which there 
are} pala each of Chitraka, Trivrit and Sdtalé (=13 pala), one karsha or 4 pala 
each of the other 6 ingredients (=1% pala), and 20 karsha or 5 pala of Myrobalan, 
total 8 pala, equal to the 8 pala of treacle. The SuSruta formula, I suspect, is 
wrorgly translated by Dr. Chatterjea (p. 211). It runs as follows: gudasy=dshta- 
palé pathyd vimsatih sywh palam palam| dantt-chitrakayoh karshau pippalt-trivritor= 
dasa \\_ kritv=aitén=mddakan=ékam dagamé ’hani | tatah khadéd=ushna-toya-sévt 
niryantrands=tv=imé. This would seem to mean: ‘‘In 8 pala of treacle there 
ghould be (mixed), pala for pala, 20 karsha of Pathya, two karsha (i. e. one karsha 
each) of Danti and Chitraka and ten karsha (i. e. 5 karsha each) of Pippali and 
Trivrit Of this mixture make boluses and take one every tenth day, with warm 
water after it. This is an unlimited remedy.” Here the. ingredients consist of 
20 +2410 karsha, 7. e., 5+4+23 pala, total 8 pala, equal to 8 pala of treacle. —I 
take Sdtald to be the Stereospermum suavolens; it is mentioned as a purgative in the 
second list given in Susruta I, 39, where Dr. Dutt translates it (p. 176) with Jasmi- 
num sambac. In the third list (p. 177), also of purgatives, however, he translates it 
with Stereospermum suavolens, and as a synonym of Patal4 which also occurs in the 
second list. I may add that in his Mat, Med. (p. 190) the Jasminum sambac is not 


described as a purgative drug. 
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should never be any hesitation with regard to this remedy, either in 
word or deed or thought. (64.) It is a purgative composed by Agasti, 
fit for princes, and which can be used in all seasons. It prevents old 
age and death ; it cures all diseases ; (65.) it also acts as an aphrodisiac 
and alterative tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple; (66.) nor 
should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to any other sinful 
liver: 

(Verses 67—69.) Both Panchamila (the five drugs)#!, Madhuka 
(liquorice), Guditichi (Linospora cordifolia), Rasna (Vanda Roxburghir), 
Asgvagandha (Withania somnifera), Dévadaru (Pinus deoddra), Patha 
(Stephania hernandifolia), Tvacha (cinnamon), the two Bala, Tagara 
(Tabernaemontana coronaria), and seeds of Tila (sesamum); Murva 
(Sanseviera zeylanica), Kulattha (Dolichos wniflorus), Nalada (Indian 
spikenard) and Ghana*; (68.) Punarnava (Boerhaavia diffusa), and the 
fruit and bark of Vénu (bamboo) ; Jivanti*, also Hlé (cardamom), Aguru 
(aloe), and Jivaka* ; root of Eranda (castor-oil plant) together with its 
fruit and sprouts, flowers of Kuranda'®, and Mahaushadha‘7: (69.) 


41 On these pancha-mila or “ five drugs”? see Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med., pp. 
145, 146. They are distinguished as the lesser (hrasva) and the greater (vrihat). The 
former comprise the Sdlaparnt (Desmodium Gangeticum), Prigniparnt (Uraria lago- 
podioides), Kantakdrt (Solanum Jaquinii), Vrihat? (Solanum indicum), and Godkshura 
(Tribulus terrestris). The latter include the Vilva (Aegle marmelos), Syénaka (Calo- 
santhes indica), Gambhir? (Gmelina arborea), Pdtald (Stereospermum suaveolens), 
and Ganikariké (Premna spinosa). Both sets are together known as the daga=m@la or 
‘ the ten drugs’ or the dvi-paticha-mialt. 

42 This is the Sida, of which, however, Dr. Dutt in the Hindu Mat. Med., p. 120, 
mentions four kinds: cordifolia, rhomboidea, rhombifolia, and alba. The two Bald 
here referred to are probably the Bald or Sida cordifolia and the Atibald or Sida 
rhombifolia. See the 5th list in SuSrnta I, 39. , 

+8 The text has ghana, which may simply mean ‘much’, qualifying Naladam 
‘spikenard’; but it seems preferable to take it as the name of a separate drug; it 
is said to be the same as Musta or Cyperus rotundus; see the Glossary to the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition of the ASvavaidyaka. 

44 Jivant?=Caelogyne ovalis, in Dutt’s Mat. Med, p. 301, but according to 
Watt’s Hcon. Prod., pt. v, p. 85, it would seem to be the Cimicifuga foetida. It is 
mentioned in the 17th list of Susruta I, 38, where the commentary of Dallana 
Mishra says that it has a fruit with a milky juice, resembling the fruit of Zatdrka, 
and that it is popularly known as Dédikd. 

45 The Jivaka is also called Ktreha-Sirshaka, but its identity is no more known. 
It is one of the drugs which formed part of the group known to the ancients as the 
ashta-varga or ‘group of eight drugs.’ See Susrnta I, 38 (transl., p. 157). 

46 I. e., Corchorus antichorus, according to Watt’s Hcon. Prod., pt. v, p. 97, but 
the dictionaries seem to identify it with Kuranta, which is Barleria prionitis ac- 
cording to Watt, iid., p. 53. See also the 2nd list in Suérata I, 38 (transl., p. 138). 

47 ‘This lit. means ‘great drug’, and is the name of various plants, such as 
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two or three of these drugs should be boiled in the milk of goats or 
cows or sheep mixed with water, and then, with the addition of a little 
-rocksalt, the mixture may, in a tepid state, be applied as a lotion in eye 
diseases caused by the windy humour.‘ | 

(Verses 70—72.) Darvi (Indian barberry), Utpala (blue lotus), 
Padmaka, Tunga, Yasha, Méda, Mrindla (leaf-stalk of the lotus)#, Ma- 
dhuka (liquorice), Samangé (Mimosa pudica) ; Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), 
Parpataka (Oldenlandia herbacea) and Lata5°, also Draksha (raisins), 
Kashmarya (Gmelina arborea) and Partishaka (Grewia asiatica) ; (71) 
roots of Gundra (Panicum uliginosum), of Nada (Phragmites karka) and 
of Vétasa (Calamus rotang), and calyxes of flowering grasses®!; Pra- 


ginger, garlic, long pepper, etc. I do not know which of them may be intended 
here. 

43 In this formula there is a curious mixture of nominative and accusative 
cases. If the words from Gudéchi down to Tvacham be read as forming one compound, 
all the names may be taken as accusatives, except Tildé-cha, Jivantt, Hld and Jivakag- 
cha, The form Kulatthén, which is undoubtedly an accusative plural, would show that 
the whole series is intended to be in the accusative case, with which is to be under- 
stood some verb like dadydt or kalpayét, ““he should take”. Tilas-cha is a nominative 
plural, but might be easily turned into: an accusative, by reading Tildm (Tildn) = 
§=cha, the omission of the anusviara being a clerical error. But the difficulty cannot 
be got over in a similar way in the case of Jéivant?, Eld and Jéivakas-cha, It is more 
probable, therefore, that the whole series is intended for nominatives. 

49 Mrindla is the leaf-stalk of the true lotus, Nelumbium speciosum.—Tunga is 
the name of several things, but is probably here the stamens of the flower of the 
true lotus, otherwise called Padma-késara or Nalina-kégara (SuSsruta I, 38, lists 20, 
22).—Padmaka is said to be “a sort of fragrant wood brought from Malva or Southern 
India”? (Dr. Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 312); it is mentioned in lists 17, 19, 25 of Sugruta 
I, 38, where the commentary of Dallana Mishra identifies it with padma-kdshtha ; 
but it appears to be a drug of uncertain identity, and looking to the connection in 
which the name appears (among other terms referring to the lotus) and to the form 
of the word itself, it may be suggested that yadmaka refers to some part of a padma 
or lotus. The root of the Nymphaea odorata or sweet-smelling waterlily is used to 
prepare ‘a kind of liniment of a cooling and fragrant nature by which the Native 
Indians sometimes anoint themselves ’’ (W. Ainslie’s Materia Medica of Hindoostan, 
p. 118).—Utpala is the same as Nilétpala or the blue lotus, Nymphaea stellata, a 
waterlily, but not the true lotus which is the Nelumbium speciosum.—The identity 
of Méda is no more known; it occurs in the 17th list of Susruta I, 38; it is said to 
be one of the eight drugs constituting the ashta-varga, see note 45.—Ydashd I cannot 
find anywhere mentioned; perhaps it is the same as yds@ or yavdsd, generally masc. 
ydsa or yavdsa, Alhagi Maurorum. 

50 I cannot identify this Lat&; it is the name of various plants. 

51 Perhaps the ‘‘ grasses” here referred to are those constituting the trina- 
safijnaka or ‘group of five grasses’ (Susruta I, 38; transl., p. 174). They consist of 
the Kuga (Poa cynosuroides), Kéga (Saccharum spontanewm), Sara (Saccharum sara), 
Durbha (Imperata cylindrica) and Kandékshw (Saccharum officinarum). They are 
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paundarika (root-stock of the lotus) and Kiratatikta (‘ Chireta’ or Ophelia 
chirata), Bhadrasri (sandal), Nimba (Azadirachta indica), Patola (Tri- 
chosanthes dioica), Vasa (Justicia adhatoda): (72) two or three of these 
may be boiled in milk of a goat or a woman, and then, with the addition 
of sugar and honey, will make a very good lotion in eye diseases caused 
by bile and defects of the blood. 

(Verses 73—75a.) The three acrids®?, the three myrobalans®, 
Haridra (turmeric), Kasisa (sulphate of iron), Jati Gasmin), Grihadhi- 
ma®, Jati*; also Laksha (lac), Danti (Baliospermum montanum), Surasa 
(Tulsi or Ocuomum sanctum) and Vacha (Acorus calamus) ; Patha (Ste- 
phania hernandifolia), ASvagandha (Withania somnifera), best Dévadaru 
(Pinus deodara) ; (74) also Katphala (Myrica sapida), Ela (cardamoms), 
Aguru (aloe), Kantakari (Solanwm jacquinit), Rodhra (Symplocos race- 
mosa), Karaitja (Pongamia glabra), Vrihati (Solanum indicum), S'va- 
damstra®>: two or three of these may be boiled in water, and when - 
cooled down to moderate warmth, (75a) they may be used, mixed with 
rocksalt and honey, as a lotion in eye diseases caused by phlegm: so 
the sages declare. 

(Verses 75)—77a.) Partishaka (Grewia asiatica), Amrataka5® (hog- 
plum), Tintidika (tamarind), Vrikshamla (hog-plum), Jambu (rose- 
apple), Amra (mango), Kapittha (wood-apple), Kéla (jujube), (76) boiled 
with liquor of citron or tamarind or pomegranate or with various kinds 
of milk or with curdled milk or whey; also Darvi (Indian barberry), 
Utpala (blue lotus) and the other above mentioned drugs, boiled with sour 
substances, make a lotion for the eyes, (77a) which, cooled down to 
moderate warmth by standing, and mixed with some rocksalt, will 
thoroughly cure any disease of the eyes caused by defects of the blood. 

(Verse 77)—78a.) Having ascertained the exact circumstances®! 


said to remove disorders of the bile. However, according to Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 
266, it is the roots of these grasses that are used. 

5@ Also called trydshana or trikatu; they are ginger, black pepper and long 
pepper. 

53 I cannot identify this plant; I do not find it explained anywhere. Could it 
be the Gharikdn (Agaricus officinalis or igniarius) mentioned in Dr. Watt’s Econ. 
Prod. of India, pt. v, p. 17 ? 

54 JT do not understand why jdt? is mentioned twice. It is the name of several 
plants; but two different plants would hardly be indicated by the same name in the 
same formula. 

55 According to the Petersburg Dictionary : Asteracantha longifolia; according 
to others: the same as Gékshura or Tribulus terrestris (Ainslie, p. 94, Dutt’s transl., 
p. 157). ; 

56 The text is here mutilated ; Amrdtaka is the only word that occurs to me as 
suiting the traces left. 

57 Literally : the less and the more. 
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of a disease with regard to its being due to a particular assignable cause 
or its having arisen from the general condition of things®’, (78a) an in- 
telligent physician should determine his line of treatment. 

(Verse 78b—79a.) The tender®® roots of Kranda (castor-oil plant) 
with its fruit and sprouts, added to the milk of goats, is an excellent lotion 
which cures any disease caused by vitiated wind and blood: so good phy- 
sicians declare. 

(Verse 79b—80a.) Prapaundarika (root-stock of the lotus), Madhuka 
(liquorice), Haridra (turmeric) ...........c.00005 , mixed with sugar, make 
a lotion which stops any disease due to wittated bile and wind. 

(Verse 80b—8la.) Nata, Svadamstra5>, Vrihati (Solanwm indi- 
cum), Tvacha (cinnamon) and Hrivéra (Pavonia odorata): these, boiled 
in goat’s milk and water, and mixed with rocksalt, make a lotion which 
cures any disease due to vitiated wind and phlegm. 

(Verse 81b—82a.) ...... Darvi (Indian barberry) and best Madhuka 
(liquorice), boiled in the milk of a cow or a woman, and mixed with 
sugar, may be applied by a good physician as a lotion in any disease due 
to wind, blood and bile. , 

(Verse 82b—83a.) The three myrobalans®, finely pulverised and 
tied up in a piece of white linen and soaked in milk of a goat or a woman 
or in water, are a remedy in diseases caused by all the humours together. 

(Verse 83b—84a.) Darvi (Indian barberry), Haridra (turmeric), 
the three myrobalans®, Musta (Cyperus rotundus), mixed with sugar and 


68 I have noticed the term samsarga-ja in SuSruta I, 24 (transl., p. 111), where it 
forms, together with dkasmika, the two divisions of the diseases due to daiva-bala or 
preternatural causes. As the commentary explains, these diseases may be due either 
to an offence against a god or to the curse of a saint or such like, %. e., to some 
distinct, assignable cause, in which case they are called samsarga-ja or ‘ due to con - 
catenation’; or, on the other hand, they may be due to karma, 1. e., to some sin 
committed in a pre-existent life, 2. e., practically to no known cause, in which case 
they are said to be dkasmika or ‘accidental.’ I take samsarga-ja to have here this 
technical meaning: ‘due to an assignable cause’; and in contradistinction, I take 
sarva-samutthita to mean ‘ due to (no particular assignable cause, but) to the general 
condition of things’, to all the surrounding circumstances. I may note, here, that 
the SuSruta (I, 24) distinguishes between diseases that are samsarga-ja and those 
that are wpasarga-ja. The former are those that are due to some assignable preter- 
natural cause; the latter are those that are due to an assignable natural cause, i. e., 
they are such diseases as arise in complication with others, e. g., a disease that ariges 
in complication with fever. 

59 Vijarjara is in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary said to mean, ‘‘morsch’’, 
“miirbe”’ (rotten, decaying) ; but it is rather the opposite of jarjara, ‘ old’, ‘decayed’, 
and therefore means ‘young’ or ‘ tender.’ 

60 This is said to be the same as Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria). 
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honey and infused in human milk, make a lotion which is said to be a 
capital remedy for diseases due to defects of the bile, blood and wind.®! 

(Verse 84b—85a.) Young roots and leaves of Eranda (castor-oil 
plant), and paste of Shashtika rice, steeped in clarified butter, and 
applied by the hand of a young child, is a remedy against the same 
diseases as mentioned in the case of the preceding prescription. 

(Verse 86.) With the same drugs as are prescribed for the lotions, 
a physician should prepare sudorifics, putapakas*7, sternutatories®, re- 
frigerants, potions of clarified butter, plasters and baths. 

(Verse 87.) Plasters on the face are declared to be suitable for 
complaints of the seasons, to remove abhilu’®, freckles and blue-marks, 
and to be remedies against poisons and swellings. 

(Verses 88—91.) (I) Tvach (cinnamon), Kshirini®, also Chandana 
(sandal) and Padmaka®, Gundra (Panicum uliginoswm), Mrinala (leaf-stalk 
of the lotus), also Ghana* and Valaka®; (II) roots of Kuga grass (Poa cy- 
nosuroides), Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria), Hlavalu®, leaves of Talisa 
(Pinus Webbiana), Nalada (Indian spikenard) and Tila (sesamum) seeds ; 
(89.) (III) Mastra (Vicia lens), Durva (Cynodon dactylon), Ama-yava (un- 
cooked barley), Mrinala (leaf-stalk of the lotus) and juice of Yashtima- 
dhuka (liquorice) and Utpala (lotus) ; (IV) Sailéya®’, Musta (Cyperus ro- 
tundus), Aguru (aloe), and Jhamaka®’, Sthaunéyaka®, hla (cardamoms), 


61 Verse 84a is found, word for word, in the Vangaséna, on eye diseases, p. 788. 

68 Or perhaps: ‘by a dead hand’, by the hand of a corpse. I do not understand 
the direction. 

63 Ndvana or nédbana is given in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary, as meaning 
‘sternutatory. I have met with the word in the Vangaséna, p. 789, in a similar 
juxtapposition with tarpaya and aschyotana. A tarpana is a refrigerant drink made 
of flour of parched grain mixed with water. 

64 The reading seems to be corrupt. I cannot find a drug Kshtrind. There is 
Kshtrint which is the name of several plants. There is also Tvakkshird a name of 
Tugdé or Tabashir. 

65 Apparently the same as Balaka (Sida cordifolia), mentioned in the 11th list 
of Suéruta I, 38 (transl., p. 164). 

66 Blavdlu is now unknown. It is mentioned as Elavdluka in the 6th list of 
Suéruta I, 38 (transl., p. 161), where Dallana Mishra’s commentary explains it as a 
reddish powder (hari-vdluka), resembling that of the seeds of the Krishnagandhd 
(Krishnagandhikaphala). The latter is the same as the Sigru or SObhdiijana (Moringa 
pterygosperma), of which there exists a red variety (Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 118). 

67 I cannot identify this. It is said to be the same as Télaparnt (Anethum 
graveolens) ; also a kind of lichen (Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 315); also several kinds of 
minerals. Here some plant is probably intended. 

68 Jhdmakais probably the same as (1. e., a prakritized form of) Dhydmaka, which 
is mentioned in the 11th list of Susruta I, 38, where Dallana Mishra’s commentary 
identifies it with Kattrina, popularly called Rohish. The latter is said to be “a 
fragrant grass” (Dutt’s Mat. Med., p 804), but its identity appears to be unknown. 

69 I cannot identify this. It occurs in the 11th list of Susruta I, 38, where 
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Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria), and Tila (sesamum) seeds; (90). (V) 
Tvak-patra(bark and leaves of cinnamon), Kushtha (Sausswrea awriculata), 
Aguru (aloe), and Jhamaka®, Mamsi (Nardostachys Jatamamst), Harénu 
(Piper aurantiacwm) and Paripélava™; (V1) Yashtihva (liquorice), Rédhra 
(Symplocos racemosa), Aguru (aloe) and Chandana (sandal), Punarnava 
(Boerhaavia diffusa), black Tila (sesamum) seeds and Lat&®: (91.) the 
sia face-plasters, severally described in the foregoing half-verses as 
beneficial to the eyes of the people, should be applied in the summer and 
the other seasons, according as they remove in them the Bcc: of the 
humours. Now listen to me as [ explain this. 

(Verse 92.) In the rainy season they are said to cure diseases due 
to derangement of the wind ; in the autumn they are held to cure diseases 
due to derangement of the bile; in the summer they are held to cure 
diseases due to derangement of the blood; in the spring they are said 
to cure diseases due to derangement of the phlegm.7! 

(Verses 93—94.) Roots of Karpasa (cotton-plant), Alata, Usira 
(Andropogon muricatus), Kaliyaka (yellow sandal), and the bark of plants 
with a milky sap, Bhadrasri (white sandal), ........., Yava (barley- 
corns): these are said to make plasters for the face beneficial to the 
complexion. (94:.) These should be dried and then mixed with the urine 
of a cow, or with Kola (jujube), tamarind and urine, or they may be 
dried and mixed with the juice of Matulunga (citron) and mustard, 
(and thus applied to the face).74 


Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 


OSS EGS) eae ee if the blood becomes painful or vitiated 
or emitted, face-plasters should be applied, at the same time that some 


Dallana Mishra’s commentary explains it by Ghunéraka, and Dr. Dutt translates it 
(p. 164) by ‘“‘a sort of gall caused by an insect.” The smaller Petersburg Dictionary , 
however, makes it to be ‘‘a kind of aromatic plant.” Its identity would seem to be 
now unknown. 

70 I cannot identify this. The smaller Petersburg Dictionary says it is some 
plant allied to the Cyperus rotundus, which is the IZusta. 

71 With this compare Susruta’s statements in Sitrasthana, chapt. 6 (p. 20, transl., 
p. 27). There six seasons are mentioned, each consisting of two months. The six 
seasons form three sets: |, late rains and autumn, 2, winter and spring, 3 summer 
and early rains. Diseases due to bile arise and come to a head in the late raing and 
autumn, and are relieved in the winter (in our MS., inthe autumn) ; diseases due to 
phlegm arise and come to a head in the winter and spring, and are relieved in the 
summer (in our MS. in spring) ; diseases due to wind arise and come to a head in the 
summer and early rains, and are relieved in the late rains (in our MS. in the rainy 
season), Disease due to deranged blood are not referred to at all in the Suéruta. 

72 I do not quite understand this formula: Alatd I cannot identify ; nor do I 
know whether dmbla ‘tamarind’, or ambla ‘ sorrel’, or amla ‘vinegar’ is intended, 
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oleaginous substance is given as a purgative and various secretories 
administered to the nose.” 

(Verse 96.) Tvak-patra (bark and leaves of cinnamon), Mamsi 
(Nardostachys jatamansi), Nata® and Chandana (white sandal), Manahsila 
(realgar), Vyaghranakha”™, Harénu (Piper awrantiacum) ; Ambla (ta- 
marind ?), Kushtha (Sausswrea auriculata), the two Surasa& (Tulsi-plant), 
and the two Haridra (turmerics)7, applied as a face-plaster, act as 
remedies against poison. 


(Verse 97a.) Murva (Sanseviera zeylanica), ASvagandha (Physalis 
flexuosa), the three Myrobalans®, Karafija (Pongamia glabra), applied as 
a face-plaster, act as a remedy against dropsy. 

(Verse 97b.) Muirva, mixed with cow’s urine, and applied as a face- 
plaster, is said to be a remedy against dropsy. 

(Verse 98.) While a plaster is applied to the face of a patient, he 
should not laugh, nor weep, nor enjoy sleep, nor should he eat. Nor 
should he warm himself at a fire, nor let the plaster become dry. 

(Verse 99.) Abhilu and nilika’®, moreover skin-diseases, freckles, 
and suppurating’! eruptions of a person are instantly cured, and the 
eye and face relieved, through the application of a face-plaster. 

(Verse 100.) If one laughs or eats while a plaster is applied to his 
face, his phlegm as well as his wind will be deranged, and if he sleeps, 
they will quickly grow to excess: in such a case secretories should be 


applied to the head, oleaginous substances also should be administered 
and fumes inhaled.78 


73 See note 78. 

7% Vydghrunakha is mentioned in the eleventh group of drugs in the Susruta 
I, 38, p 141. Dr. Dutt, in his translation (p. 164), says that it is ‘‘a fragrant sub- 
stance like a nail, the operculum of Purpura and Murex.” Dallana Mishra’s com- 
mentary (p. 309) identifies it with Vrihannakha or Vrihannakht. 

7 On the two Surasdé (Ocimum sanctum) see Dallana Mishra’s commentary to 
Susruta I, 38 (8th list) ; also Dutt’s Mat. Med, p. 219. They are the white and black 
varieties of the Tulsi-plant. On the two Haridré (Curcuma longa) see Dutt’s 
Mat. Med., p, 256: ‘The term haridra-dvé, or the two Turmerics, signifies turmeric 
and the wood of Berberis SE eae are often used together ..., and their 
properties are said to be analogous.” 

76 Abhilu and nilika I cannot find in any dictionary. As the remedy is both 
for the eyes and the face, they would seem to denote two different kinds of eye- 
diseases, while the following group comprises various kinds of skin-diseases of the face. 

17 This is conjectural; the MS. has sa-pilpé or perhaps sc-pilpam. I cannot 
find the word pilpa noticed in any Sanskrit dictionary. Hindi has a word pip or pib 
meaning ‘suppuration,’ ‘pus,’ anda verb pibiydnd ‘to suppurate. Pip might go 
back to a Prakrit form pippa, and this to Sanskrit pilpa. 

73 The girasd viréka or Siro-viréchana, ‘secretory applied to the head’ is one of 
the nisya or applications of medicated substances to the nose. Its object is to cause 
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(Verse 101.) If through the heat of a fire the face-plaster of a 
patient has melted, or if he has allowed it to become dry, then abhilu’® 
and the other above mentioned diseases are said to break out. These 
should be relieved in the manner above explained. 

(Verse 102.) Night-blindness, dimness of the eyes, inflammation 
of the head, inflammation of the eyes caused by deranged bile, moreover 
any other evils affecting the skin of the face, are instantly relieved 
through the application of a face-plaster. 

(Verse 103.) In the case of any disorder of the eyes due to de- 
rangement of the phlegm and wind, in the case of the application of a 
secretory to the nose’? of people suffering from catarrh, in the case of 
lock-jaw, and in the case of diseases of the head, it is said that face- 
plasters should be avoided. 

(Verse 104.) A face-plaster should be made of the thickness of 
a quarter angula; the middle sort should have the thickness of a third 
of an angula, and the thickest should measure (half an angula ?)79. 

(Verses 105—107.) (1) Liquorice, Rodhra (Symplocos racemosa), the 
three myrobalans®, leaf-stalk of the lotus, candied sugar, Kanchana (Bau- 
hinia variegata), and red ochre; (IL) Leaves and bark of cinnamon, carda- 
moms, aloe-wood, Deodar, Punarnava (Boerhaavia diffusa), Vyaghrana- 
kha7*, and galena; (106)(III) Realgar, orpiment, Vrihati (Solanum 
indicum), and cinnamon, Mamsi (Nardostachys jatamansi), Harénu (Piper 
aurantiacwm), and Paripélava’”; (IV) Galena, red ochre, Katphala 
(Myrica sepida), and Sariva*®® mixed with sugar: (107.) the four mix- 
tures, severally described in the foregoing half-verses, relieve diseases 
caused by the derangement of phlegm, blood, bile and wind; or they 
may be applied externally as pastes all about the eye up to the roots of 
the eye-lashes. 

(Verse 108.) Rédhra (Symplocos racemosa), iron smeared with a 
little clarified butter and finely powdered, or chebulic myrobalan, cinna- 


2 flow of secretion from the nose and thus to relieve cerebral congestion. Medicated 
oils applied for a similar purpose are called Vrinhana. In affections of the head, 
eyes or nose, the fumes are drawn in through the nose. See Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. 
Med., pp. 17 and 20. 

79 This verse occurs, almost verbally the same, in the Vangaséna, in the chapter 
on the treatment of minor diseases (kshudra-réga), p. 715, verse 44. Its second half- 
line there runs thus: madhyamas=tu tri-bhdgah sydd=uttamo=rdh-dmgulé bhavét. 
There is also a warning given there against putting on or keeping on dry plasters, 
corresponding to verse 101 of our manuscript.—An ‘angula’ is {inches or 2 centi- 
meters. The thickness of the ordinary plaster accordingly should be 3, of an inch 
or } centimetre; that of the thickest would be § of an inch or 1 centimeter. 

80 There are two different plants called by this name. Here the Ichnocarpus 
frutescens is probably intended ; see Dr. Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med., p. 196. 
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mon, an equal quantity of Vrihati (Solanum indicum) and galena, made 
into a paste, may be used as a remedy in all diseases. 

(Verse 109.) Red ochre, rasot,®! galena, realgar, calx of brass in 
equal parts, mixed with a little black pepper, a double portion of ......... 


Fifth Leave: Reverse. 


(Verse 110.) With pepper and calx one should boil Harita®* on 
a slow fire together with clarified butter. This will make an ointment 
and paste for the eyelids.%* 

(Verse 111.) Listen to (the treatment of the hair and its diseases) 
as it is being explained by me ...... 

(Verse 112.) Derangement of the chyle, indulgence in sexual in- 
tercourse, and vitiation of the bile and blood cause premature grey 
hair, and in the cause of an old man it is due to old age. 

(Verses 113—115,) The constitution of a woman is generally 
phlegmatic; lying .. ere . enjoying, they discharge the vitiated 
menstrual blood. (114) Tae ieee scalp becomes relieved of the heat 
of their blood and bile, and thus they do not loose their hair, and 
therefore women are not bald-headed. (115) On the contrary the blood 
and bile of men become vitiated ; (this destroys) the roots of their hair, 
and the head becomes bald. 

(Verse 116.) Baldness, consisting in the entire loss of hair or in 
its becoming copper-coloured, if it is long established on the head, 
cannot be removed. But if it is of recent origin, it may be remedied and 
should be carefully attended to.84 


81 On rasét or rasdijana, an extract of Berberis Asiatica, see Dr. Dutt’s Hindu 
Mat. Med., p. 107. 

82 Harita is the name of gold, also of several plants, especially Phaseolus mungo. 
I do not know what may here be intended. 

83 On vidélaka see Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med., p. 18. 

84 Compare the Charaka, p. 798, where also three defects of the hair are men- 
tioned: khdlitya ‘baldness’, palita ‘grey hair’, and hari-léman ‘red hair. The 
latter corresponds to the témra-bala of our MS., and is called indra-lupta in the 
Susruta and Vangaséna. The latter two works have identical remarks on the sub- 
ject; see SuSruta IT, 13 (p. 288, verses 209, 30) and Vangaséna, p. 724 (verses 134, 
135). They call the three diseases indra-lupta, khdlitya and palita, and explain the 
former two kinds as two forms of loss of hair (prachydvati rémdni), and palita as 
making the hair grey (késdn pachati). I imagine the disease, intended by témra-bala, 
to be the ‘*‘ scald-head”’ (Porrigo declavans), which causes the formation of a yellowish 
or reddish scurf on the scalp and a partial loss of hair. 
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(Verses 117—-119.) In the case of baldness or grey hair one should 
in the first place have frequent recourse to blood-letting ; the applica- 
tion of emetics also is advantageous for the purification of the vitiated 
blood; (118.) afterwards, when the stomach is clear, (suitable food) 
should be taken. Also different kinds of oil and hair-colouring sub- 
stances should be applied, (119.) and also drugs that cause the produc- 
tion and growth of hair. Frequent washings of the hair too are beneficial, 
because they remove what is injurious to them. 

(Verse 120.) <A wise physician should administer clarified butter, 
mixed with sweet, sour and salty substances, to a patient suffering from 
cough caused by derangement of the wind, either in his food or by itself, 
according to the state of his vital power. 

(Verses 121 and 122.) Wheat and rice may be eaten, with the 
broth of the flesh of water-animals, marsh-animals or domestic animals, 
and with treacle and onions and any other sour, oleaginous, pungent or 
sweet things®®, (122.) Spirit of rice with cream, or warm water and 
syrup may be drunk at will, when one is suffering from wind and cough, 
also plenty of oleaginous substances with treacle, or milk. 

(Verse 123.) An electuary prepared from ginger, Shadi (Curcuma 
gedoaria), raisins, Sringi (Rhus succedanea), long pepper and Bharei 
(Clerodendron siphonanthus), mixed with treacle and sweet oil, is beneficial 
to sufferers from cough caused by derangement of the wind.®® 


85 A similar direction occurs in the Charaka, p. 735 (bottom), and in the 
Chakradatta, p. 210, No.1. The latter explains that by the grdmya or domestic 
animals are meant such as the cock (kukkuta), by the dnéipa or marsh animals, such 
as the hog (stkara), by the udaka or water-animals, such as the turtle (kachchhapa). 
This does not, however, seem to quite agree with the classification of the Susruta, 
That work (p. 198, transl., p. 259) divides the animals into 6 classes: jalé-suya 
(water), dndpa (marsh), grdmya (domestic), kravya-bhuja (carnivorous), éka-sapha 
(one-hoofed), jangala (wild). Of these the three first-named classes are those 
mentioned in our MS. The SuSruta adds another division into only two classes: the 
jangala, including the four last-named of the above six classes, and the dnipa, 
comprising the two first-named. The jdngala class of this second division is sub- 
divided into 8 sub-classes, among which there is a vishkira (bird) and also a grdmya 
sub-class. Here the cock (kukkufz) does not belong to the grdmya, but to the 
vishkira ; but perhaps in the original classification into 8 classes, it would have been 
counted among the grdmya. To the grdmya, as a sub-class, belong only quadrupeds, 
such as the horse, cow, goat, sheep, etc. The dnipa class of the second division hag 
5 sub-classes, among which there is a kéla-chara (shore-walker) and a koga-stha 
(sheath-clad) sub-class. To the former belongs the hog (vardéha or §tkara), to the 
latter, the turtle (kérma or kachchhapa). Herein the Chakradatta agrees with the 
Susruta. : 
- 86 The identical formula occurs in the Vangaséna, p. 260, verse 14, and ig 
quoted in the Chakradatta, p. 210, No. 2, (Dutt’s Mat. Med., p. 140). But in these 
works, the first half-line is differently arranged and runs as follows: Bhdrgt draksha 


Z 
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(Verse 124.) A powder made of long pepper, Maruta, Ajaji (Nigella 
sativa), Shadi (Curcwma zedoaria), Pushkara and Chitraka (Plumbago 
zeylanica), and mixed with rocksalt, is beneficial to sufferers from cough 
due to derangement of the wind.’7 

(Verses 125—127.) One should boil thirty pala!’ of Kantakari (Sola- 
num jacquini) in one Adhaka of water, till it has been reduced to one- 
fourth of its quantity ; and when it has clarified, one should add an equal 
number of palas of treacle in a waterjar: (126,) then with powders of 
Nagara (dry ginger), Bhargi (Rhus succedanea), cardamoms, long pepper, 
Shadi (Curcuma zedoaria) and Chitraka (plumbago), and with four palas 
of clarified butter and sweet oil, one should boil it, (127.) till it attains 
to the consistency of an electuary, and when it has become cold, one 
should add two palas of honey and one pala of powdered long pepper, 
and then lick it as a remedy against cough.® 

(Verse 128.) One should boil a paste of Bhargi (Rhus succedanea) 
and clarified butter with an infusion of the Dasamutla (or Ten-drugs) [in 
the broth of a cock or a partridge!. This is an excellent remedy against 
cough due to derangement of the wind.%9 


fatt Sringt pippalt vishvabhéshajaih. Somewhat similar formulas are those of the 
Vangaséna, p. 260, No. 13 and p. 261, No. 15, and those of the Charaka on p. 733 
(bottom), commencing with durdlabhdm and duhsparsdm. In fact Vangaséna No. 15 
is identical with the Charaka’s durdlabhdm, etc —The drug, called shad¢ in our MS., 
appears to be the same as what is usually called Saf?. 

87 This formula I have not been able to trace anywhere else. Two of its in- 
gredients I cannot identify. Mdéruta would seem to be the same as Kafphala (see 
Watt’s Economic Prod, pt. v, p. 188), the S. Indian name of which is Marutamtoli or 
Marudampatat. Pushkara appears to be unknown at the present day. See Dr. Dutt’s 
Hindu Mat. Med, p. 314, who says: “‘ this root is not available ; the root of Aplotavis 
auriculata (Kushtha) is substituted for it. See, however, Watt’s Hceon. Prod., pt. y, 
p. 232, Saussurea Lappa. Ajdji is the same as kdldjajt or krishna-jtraka. 

83 With this formula may be compared a somewhat similar, though much 
shorter one, in the Charaka, p. 732, which is quoted in the Chakradatta, p. 219, 
No. 77. It runs as follows: kaptakdrt-gudichtbhydm prithak trimsat=paldd-=rasé | 
prasthah siddhé ghritdd=vdta-kdsa-nud=vahni-dipanah. 

89 This formula is found, verbally the same, in the Vahgaséna, p. 261, verse 16, 
where it is called the ‘‘ daga-mttl-ddyam ghritam.”’ It is also quoted in the Chakra- 
datta, p. 216, No. 70. The only difference is, that these two works read dafamélt- 
kashdyéna. According to the Charaka, p. 20, there are five kindsof kashdya or 
‘extracts’: 1, the svarasa or the ‘ simple juice’ squeezed out of some substance ; 2, 
kalka or a ‘ paste’ made of a pounded substance and its juice ; 3, grita or the ‘ decoc- 
tion’ of a substance ; 4, sita or a ‘ cold infusion’, obtained by allowing a substance to 
soak for a night ; 5, phanta or ‘hot infusion’, obtained by throwing a substance into 
hot water and squeezing it. See also Dutt’s Mat. Med., pp. 9, 10. From the wording 
of the formula it is not clear which kind of kashdya is here intended ; but the com- 
mentary in the Chakradatta interprets it as being the grita or kvdtha, i. e., a decoc- 
tion over fire. 
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(Verse 129.) In a prastha of the juice of Kantakart (Solanum 
jacquinit)- one should boil a kudaval’ of clarified butter with. a paste of 
Punarnava (Boerhaavia diffusa). This is an excellent remedy against 
cough due to derangement of the wind. 

(Verse 130.) One should boil a paste of Bhar; ol (thus succedanea) 
and clarified butter, mixed with an equal quantity of the juice of 
Vyaghri (Solanum jacquiniz)®, in four parts of curdled milk. This makes 
an excellent remedy for cough due to derangement of the wind.°! 

(Verse 131la.) In the case of a bilious cough the drinking of clarified 
butter together with the use of purgatives is beneficial. 


90 Vydghri is another name of Kuntakdrt; see e. g., the formula No. 3, on p. 220 
of Dutt’s Mat. Med. 

91 This formula is found, verbally the same, in the Vangaséna, p. 261, verse 17, 
where it is called the “ bhdrgy-ddi-ghrita.”” The second half-line reads here bhdrgt- 
rasam dvigunitam, but this is certain to bea false reading for vydghri-rasam, as 
the bhdrg@ is already included in the first part of the formula. The traces ‘ vdéght’ 
are quite distinct in our MS. The phrase vydghri-rasa-dvigunitam, lit. ‘doubled 
by the juice of Vy4ghri’, I take to mean ‘‘ Vydghri juice equal in quantity to the 
other two ingredients”; but it might also mean “two parts of Vyaghri”; and 
this latter would be the only meaning of the reading (rasam) in the Vangaséna. 
Practically, however, it makes no difference, whichever translation is adopted. 
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